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OUR greatest enemy is yourself. 
The only person who can drag you 
down into drunkenness, thievery, or un- 
cleanness is yourself. 
It is the fashion to talk much maudlin self-pity, 
and to blame environment, heredity, temperament, 
fate, and your fellow creatures for the evils that 
happen to you. 
No real calamity ever crushed you that did not 
enter the door you unlocked yourself. 
All hell could not make you despair, except 
yourself joined in. 
Every stone in the edifice of your character was 
laid by your own hands. 
Fate, malicious people, and other factors can 
threaten, hurt, and wound you; nothing and 
nobody can put you down but yourself. 
You are your greatest enemy if you are a coward; 
but if you are brave, you are your greatest friend. 


Y 
Dr Frank Gane 


The one unquenchable light is the human soul— 
the one unconquerable force. 

Only when you love yourself rationally are you 
qualified to love others helpfully. 

Only when you revere yourself and fear yourself 
are you capable of reverence and fear toward God. 


The world is but the mirror of yourself. Keep 
clean, and you see clean men and women every- 
where. Be cheerful, and all mankind smiles. Be 
unafraid of events and men, and the stars in their 
courses will fight for you. 

Whether you be a convict in prison or a bedridden 
invalid or a betrayed wife or a victim of the con- 
spiracy of men or of the accidents of fate, if you 
fall back upon yourself, believe in yourself, and 
are loyal to yourself, you will succeed. 

Let all the world despise you—it makes no matter 
as long as you do not despise yourself. 
Whatever the past may have been, begin now to 
stand for yourself, your best self, the high and 
great self that you know you are, away in the 
deep recesses of your heart. 

Stand! Yield not an inch! Be faithful to yourself! 


And from this moment things shall take a turn. 
225 
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As she wound her weight of muscle about his trunk, he found himself staring into her face 
226 (The Feminist) 
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Do you like an unusual story—one that has rare quality of being “different?” Well, here 
is one that seems to fit that description in a good many particulars. You will ask yourself 
whether Hester Golden is not going a little too far in her conception of feminism, or whether, 
quite deceived as to the real character of her ophidian friend, she is not entirely on the wrong 
track. A woman stand alone, indeed! Can she attain the highest freedom by rejecting 
all dependence on, or cooperation with, the opposite sex? Certainly, Man has never made 
any such assertion about “ masculinism.” And do you think the conduct of Diana really 
changed Hester’s convictions about womankind? No matter what conclusion you come to, 
you are going to be mightily entertained throughout the whole of this absorbing narrative. 


By Richard Washburn Child 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 
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COOLIE from the British Thirty 
Mile, south of Shanghai, took his 
yen to the Exchange and went to 
the coast of Sumatra. How he 
made his way there, or why he bought a 
plantation, is of no consequence; on the 
shore-strip by the mysterious, godiess jungle, 
he planted coffee and experimented with 
camphor trees, and, for the milk they gave, 
he kept a dozen goats. 

As each third full of the moon came, 
noiselessly, strangely, inexplicably, one 
goat disappeared. A native from Ooala, 
who wore but little over his smooth coffee- 
bean-colored hide, came as an_ expert, 
walked about with his bead-eyes turned 
toward the ground, and solemnly averred 
that the thief of the goats was a devil. 

“This devil I will catch,” he informed 
Yee Su. ‘‘He comes from the wet lands 
below the dry lands, in days of journey from 
Ooala. On the third moon he comes. But 
on no condition will I catch this devil un- 
less I may have him for my very own.” 

“T no want,” Yee said, the whites of his 
eyes yellowing with fear in the manner of 
his kind. 

The Sumatran, a wise man of many years, 
nodded; the bargain was struck. So, on 
the full of the third moon, he came again. 
He came, with other soft-footed, naked 








ones, in a flimsy boat; he drew the craft 
up on the sands upon which the unblinking 
sunset-stare thrust its terrible tropical fire, 
and, commanding the others, ordered’ the 
knifing-down of many bamboos, each as 
thick as a man’s thigh. Into the sand, side 
by side, their polished surfaces gleaming as 
with the sheen of a new metal, these were 
driven until a stockade was made. And 
this enclosure was complete except where 
one bamboo trunk alone had been left out. 
The devil-catcher measured this open space 
with the span of his lean, callous fingers 
and smiled with his satisfaction. He 
climbed the outer wall of the stockade with 
a kid goat under his arm, dropped the ani- 
mal into the enclosure of bamboo posts, 
and, with his fellows, went off chattering 
merrily. As the bleating of the goat came 
along the shore, loud above the whisper and 
hiss of the sea on the beach, louder, even, 
than the awakening animal din of the 
jungle, he smiled again craftily, and his 
eyes, the whites of which were whiter than 
porcelain, rolled up after the manner of his 
kind. 

On the third rush of daybreak from be- 
yond the mirrored sea, the natives, ap- 
proaching the stockade, hailed each other 
with glad cries, and pointed to a trail in the 
loose sand as broad as that of a motor-car 
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running drunkenly on one wheel. The kid 
was bleating no longer! 

The devil had been caught. The devil 
was a python. It was thirty-two feet long 
and weighed a weight of three men, and 
having fed, could not again pass through 
the narrow space through which it had made 
its hungry, slippery entrance. 

The natives, clambering along the top of 
the bamboo posts, dropped a noose over 
the head of the great snake, drew the rope 
through holes cut in the large end of a long 
bamboo, and so, by pulling, brought its 
neck up the pole to the top of the incline. 
Whereupon, thrashing its sinuous bulk, it 
wound itself about the smooth cylinder 
until the bamboo creaked with the con- 
striction. Nimble hands slipped another 
noose over the lower end of the bamboo, 
binding the serpent’s tail as tightly as its 
head was bound--thus, like a stripe circling 
a barber’s pole, the devil of Yee Su, a living 
corkscrew, was a prisoner. 

A month later, the captor received a bag 
full of strange coins of the East from the 
mate of an English bark bound for Singa- 
pore, and to the mate he delivered the pole 
and its living freight. 

“And what may you be calling your 
beauty, Mr. Gavett,” asked the captain 
of the purchaser. “Call ’im the Duke of 
Wellington. That wouldna’ be ’alf bad.” 

“‘Nothink of the kind!” said the’ mate, 
reaching over the mess-table for the last bit 
of marmalade left from the Australian 
coast. “‘Hi’m takin’ of this here snake to a 
Singapore hagent what deals in wild hani- 
mals for the Hamerican trade. Hanyway, 
this ain’t a duke-snake. She’s a duchess. 
It’s a lady, Mr. Bell. And Hi’m going to 
turn an honest farthing in the selling of her. 
She’s a record-snake, Mr. Bell. There ain’t 
none the size of her. And Hi’ve named her 
halready, Hi’ave; she’s called after Diana.” 

The captain looked down into the mar- 
malade-jar, empty and scraped clean, with 
the expression of a wistful, reproachful sheep. 

‘And ’oo was Diana, if Hi may require?” 
he said, tossing the jar out of the porthole. 

Mr. Gavett was disgusted. 

“Diana,” he said. “’Oo was Diana, you 


require? Diana was a very competent 
woman; she were queen of the Greeks, 
Mr. Bell.” 


Far away from the Sumatran coast lies 
the broad expanse of North America, with 
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a stripe across its middle—which is the 
United States. And in the United States, 
whatever romance and drama is not made 
by the infant industries is imported from 
every corner of the earth, duty free. 

Five years after Mr. Gavett sold the big 
python in Singapore for the American mar- 
ket, and on a bright morning of October, 
seven terrible men, in white-cotton night- 
gowns no whiter or more shaky than they, 
came up in single file to the dector’s table 
in the alcoholic ward of the City Hospital. 

“Are these the claimants for a discharge 
from the ward?” asked the gray visiting 
physician of the blond young interne. “Pah! 
Put out your hands—way out!” 

The stout, grizzled, pouch-cheeked wreck 
put out his hand; the lean, blinking-eyed 
derelict put ovt his hand; the man with a 
half-healed cut on his nose put out his 
hand; the apoplectic red-faced laborer put 
out his hand; the creature who seemed to 
be thinking of suicide put out his hand; 
the square-jawed young man with the re- 
mains ofa healthy, muscle-clad body put out 
his hand, and the seventh man, grinning 
like an idiot, said, in a voice of ague: 

“No use, Doc. I'll go back to the cot. 
My nerves are going like an egg-beater.” 

“Well, there’s only just one who can 
dress and go,” said the doctor, after a 
glance at each set of unsteady, trembling 
fingers. He pointed to the square-jawed 
young man, who was biting his lip in the 
strain of holding his nerves together. 
Then, as the male nurse thrust a numbered 
bundle of clothes toward this single suc- 
cessful applicant, and after the furrow- 
cheeked visiting physician had glanced at 
the imported cloth and fine underwear and 
at the young man’s face, he said gruffly, 

““What’s your real name?”’ 

“Tt’s gone from me,” the other said, with 
significance. 

“You fool!” the bearded doctor whis- 
pered. “You unspeakable fool!” 

The young patient’s dull eyes flashed up 
for a moment, then deadened as if the spirit 
of him could not stand erect; he left the 
hospital by the side door which leads out 
into St. Mary’s Street. He was free. 

In freedom, all was forgotten. To be 
free was the most beautiful, exquisite pleas- 
ure in all the world; but to be free was more 
horrible than the devices of fiends. The 
young man was now master of himself; but 
of himself he was the slave! With a sup- 
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pressed cry of savage joy he sniffed the 
aroma of wet casks which ascended from 
out of a cellar through the grating at his 
feet; but with a shudder of terror he went 
through the flapping doors of the saloon 
which closed after him with a series of 
clicks, having the sound of the meetings 
of teeth in bites of some kinds of jaws. 

“T am myself again,” he said, an hour 
later. It not being he who spoke, there was 
little truth in what he said. Nevertheless, 
because he was one who is cast in the Image, 
and, on the whole, worth preservation, God 
took his hand and led him through a cross- 
street between avenues where the iron 
fences, the brownstone steps, and the “ Fur- 
nished Room to Let” signs were nearly all 
alike. Tailor shops, delicatessen establish- 
ments, and plumbers, here and there, had 
preempted remodeled basements. Past 
these, walking very straight but with a face 
white with internal stress, the young man 
went alone until he came to an express- 
wagon backed up to the curbing, from which 
two men took a box painted red, struggled 
up the steps with it, and placed it in the 
entrance of the vestibule. 

The box was a large box, five feet long— 
a solid, wooden box with auger holes in its 
top. The paint upon it was weathered; 
tacks had been driven into its sides; the 
padlock upon it was rusty; it was an un- 
attractive, inanimate object. And yet, as 
the young man looked at it, while it rested 
on the top step, he thought he saw it move, 
as if, within its walls, it contained a great 
force. Lettering in white paint marked the 
box. The words still visible were these: 
Diana, the Largest — Alive. 

The men had taken their burden- up 
again; they had entered the house, grunt- 
ing under the weight, and now, having 
come out, they were wiping their foreheads 
with colored cotton handkerchiefs. 

* Diana, the largest whatever-it-is alive,’ 
repeated the young man slowly, as he gazed 
up at the doorway. of Number 28. 

The two men had left; the lodging-house 
entrance stood open; inviting an investiga- 
tion. Whatever the fact might be, the 
young man believed that he had reached 
the end of the long tether with which, in 
his short life, he had played so recklessly. 
Little mattered to him, now, except the im- 
portance of seizing every new sensation that 
life would offer. Drawing in a long, difficult 
breath, which startled his overtaxed heart, 
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he went up the steps and entered the hall- 
way. At the far end stood a battered trunk 
against the scarred wall-paper; an inner 
door stood open, also, and here, on the 
theshold, seeing an astonishing sight, the 
young man paused. A girl about his own 
age, surely not over thirty, had unlocked the 
red.box and was stroking something within. 

Before all other physical attributes, her 
wonderful health clamored for notice. She 
had been tanned by sun and wind; she was 
the color of a gipsy; even her brown hair 
had been touched on every strand by sun- 
light which had left its glistening there. 
Under the thin material of a summer dress, 
there showed the muscles of her lean but 
powerful shoulders, and a fulness of chest 
and roundness of throat suggestive of exer- 
cise and happiness in the good, clean air of 
out-of-doors. Like her figure, the bare 
forearms and well-shaped, slender hands 
were clean of line and beautifully molded. 
This rare, lean, graceful, strength in a 
woman pleased the young derelict who had 
leaned against the door-jamb. When the 
girl looked up at him, he straightened as 
one who has recognized a personality of dis- 
tinction. Contrary to all the rest of her 
complexion, her long, oval face, with its 
strong chin and firm mouth, was softened 
by large, tender eyes, in color not far from 
that of heliotrope. There was no excite- 
ment in these eyes. They were calm. 

“‘T came in to see what was in that box,” 
the young man said thickly. 

“Your nerve is excellent,” she replied, 
glancing at his twitching fingers. ‘Bad as 
your nerves are, your nerve is the finest 
ever! I’ve been traveling with a Carnival 
show all the year, and the gate-money repre- 
sents more nervy people than you’d find at 
an aeronauts’ annual convention; but 
you’ve got ’em all trazzled, my friend. 
Never mind. Come in and look!” 

The young man walked unsteadily across 
the room to the edge of the red box. There 
he gazed down at the giant reticulatus, the 
perfect constrictress, the competent Diana, 
who, in transit, had cast her old skin, so that 
now the markings upon her great, graceful 
body were bright and new in an alluring 
combination of soft reds, browns, and 
golden yellows. The snake was uncoiling 
slowly; conscious of the presence of a 
stranger, she raised her head. Her eyes, as 
large as those of a young dog, were of the 
coldness and color of a polished topaz. 
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They always were looking far, far away; it 
appeared to the wreck of a young man 
that when she stared toward him it was 
something within or behind him which 
she saw. 

There was dignity about her, too—the 
proud thing of the jungle! The gaze of 
thousands of curious and vulgar eyes had 
not disturbed the ancient peace within her. 
Civilization had not sapped out her heritage 
of ancient wisdom, or had sordid surround- 
ings touched her personality with their 
blight. As she raised her head, the young 
man saw that Diana was conscious of her 
queenliness; the curve of her neck, as shé 
slowly moved, was a triumph of poise. 

“Gad, she is beautiful!” he exclaimed. 
“What do you do with her?” 

The girl had been studying him as care- 
fully as he had been studying Diana; she 
was skilful and experienced in observation. 
Already she had gone far into the life story 
of this young man, and once she had shaken 
her head from side to side, as if there was 
much in him reminiscent of the things she 
had seen and of which she, perhaps, had been 


a part; but when he called the great rep- 
tile beautiful, she smiled with pleasure. 
“They all think she’s big and powerful, 
but few think that she is beautiful, too,” 
said she, in a voice which indicated that he 
had won some measure of her indulgence. 


“The most of people are so blind! I’ve 
owned Diana for four years,” she went on, 
“‘and I’ve exhibited her in connection with 
Golden’s Wild-Animal Show in nine out of 
ten of the Carnival outfits that do the-sum- 
mers in the United States. The owner of the 
show is given on the paper as Ed Golden. 
There is no Ed. There never has been an 
Ed. I am the owner of the show—owner, 
manager, buyer, and seller. Hester Golden 
is my name. I’ve just sold out my whole 
stock—two royal Bengals—both fine per- 
formers—a black leopard, three hyenas, a 
painted ape, and the regular bird-and- 
monkey layout.” 

“But not Diana?” 

“No, not Diana. Nobody can handle 
Diana but me. I’ve had men work for me 
trying to handle ‘her. But she gets the 
notion they aren’t right. Perhaps she don’t 
like the way they look at me. Then she'll 
wait her chance to take a turn around ’em. 
Did you ever see a snake like her wrap 
herself on a man? It’s—it’s—oh, I never 
can get used to it!” 
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“But still you like that snake!” the 
young man said slowly. 

“Yes; I like her. She knows me. Look 
at her now! She can’t see who is touching 
her. But she feels. She doesn’t mind my 
hand.” 

The snake had buried her head in one of 
her own folds. Hester stroked the glisten- 
ing armor of pliable scales. 

“You touch her now,” she went on. 
“You just touch her, soft as you please, 
and watch her. She can’t see you. It’s 
all in the feeling.” 

The young man cautiously thrust out 
his trembling finger-tips. The moment 
they had felt the delicious coolness of the 
great body, a shudder ran through it. 

Hester smiled with approval; her mouth 
shut, for a second, into a stern, hard line. 

“She knows—that snake!” said she, clasp- 
ing her hands about her knees. 

The young rake nodded, but he pointed 
at a wide sweep of a scar on the softer flesh 
of her upper arm. 

“‘A lioness,” Miss Golden answered, to 
this silent inquiry. ‘Her name was Anna. 
It was at Akron, Ohio. She nearly did it.” 

“You are used to training wild beasts?” 

“Tt’s my business.” 

“Train me!” the young man said 
hoarsely. 

Hester was about to make an ironical 
reply; a look of contempt was on her face. 
She knew the voice, the glazed stare, the 
white, heart-strained face of alcohol that 
comes after the red apoplexy of the stimu- 
lant has gone. But before she could answer, 
the well-dressed no-account had clutched 
at one of the chair-backs, trying to keep his 
balance. This was not drunkenness—it 
was desperate illness, and she knew it. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” whispered the man, 
as he sank onto the floor. “I beg—your— 
pardon. It’s—very—awkward. Please——” 

His head fell against the rose-patterned 
carpet of the lodging-house room. Diana, 
raising her arched neck, calmly stared -at 
something beyond the wall of the room, and 
dropped back into her narrow quarters as 
Hester closed the lid. 

The girl bent over. the unconscious man, 
with her hand feeling for his heart-beats. 

“Some woman’s son—the fool!” said she. 

Grasping him under the armpits, she 
dragged his inert body from the floor onto 
the red-plush couch. The vitality in him 
rallied for a moment; he opened his eyes. 
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His head fell against the rose-patterned carpet of the lodging-house room. Diana, raising her arched 
neck, calmly stared at something beyond the wall of the room 
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“Who are you?” said she brusquely. 

“Jack De Neill,’ he answered feebly, 
and as one who speaks ina dream. ‘I guess 
I’m done for. De Neill—the De Neill of 
the galena and zinc mines—my father. 
But he’s kicked me out. They’ve all kicked 
me out. Don’t let ’em know. There’s a 
twenty-dollar bill in my clothes. It’s the 
last. I’m done. Send for an ambulance. 
Sorry to be any trouble. Too much money, 
too much fame, too much petting by every- 
body—you understand. I’m allin. I beg— 
your—pardon.” 

Hester took the edge of her underlip be- 
tween her even rows of white teeth. 

““Haven’t you any place to go?”’ she spoke 
into his ear. 

“The Island,” he replied, somewhere in 
the back of his throat, and fell back again. 

The girl did not know what he meant by 
“The Island.” To her, it had a sinister 
sound. She, who, herself, would have no 
place to go if needing help, was none the 
less struck with the painfulness of such a 
plight. She stared down at the young 
man’s face, noting in it much that was not 
unpleasant, and then suddenly his grim ap- 
peal—‘‘ Train me!’’—resounded in her ears. 

She went to the back stairs and called 
down: 

“Mrs. Fanning! Mrs. Fanning!” 

A stout, puffing woman, with a face as 
broad and as concave as a chopping-dish, 
toiled up the steps. 

“Who’s in this room next to mine?” 
Hester inquired. “I want it for this man. 
He’s ill. I’m going to take care of him.” 

The other gasped; a look of horror filled 
the broad concave of her face. 

“Tt’s irregular, Miss Golden, ain’t it? 
What will they say? And you—who won’t 
so much as let a man look at you, havin’ 
that little use for ’em and bein’ a—what is 
it?—a feminist, you was tellin’ me!” 

Hester grew angry. 

“Tt’s what I’d do for a black leopard,” 
said she. “Call a doctor now; don’t talk 
as if I was soft. Being a feminist doesn’t 
mean having no heart. But I’m not soft, 
anyway. Youknowme. [’mhard. I’mas 
hard as nails.” 

Diana had pushed up the cover of the box. 
Her head, large as the head of a terrier, was 
swaying back and forth, restlessly now. She 
had heard Hester’s voice, and she stared out 
at unseen, far-away things with her polished- 
topaz eyes. 
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Having a realization of a long uncon- 
sciousness, young De Neill, coming to his 
senses again, saw that it was dusk. Above 
the roof-tops and beyond the back yards of : 
the block, where washed clothes still flapped 
lazily in the lazy wind, the sky was pink. 
Two more stories had been added to a tow- 
ering structure of steel beams which thrust 
its skeleton up above the older houses. He 
knew he must have been in a stupor for 
days. He felt weak and unreal—a creature 
of his own imagination. 

Through an open door he could see into 
Hester’s room. She was not there. An 
empty bandbox, with the lid beside it, lay 
upon her bed; the hat it had contained she 
had put on when she went out. John’s line 
of vision included the red box, too—the 
locked red box in which Diana lay, a cold 
female, coiled in philosophy. 

After several attempts to stand up, he 
finally succeeded in making an uncertain 
way to the doorway of the animal-trainer’s 
room: There, with the things which be- 
longed to her before him, her personality 
came back to him; he saw her again—a 
pretty picture. 

The place was filled .with the atmosphere 
of maidenhood, which some men, gifted in 
instinct, sense without knowing how. In 
spite of the vulgarity of the furnishings, 
there was refinement of a sort there, too. 
She had brought it in. She must read much; 
the table above Diana’s box, beside the 
copies of a weekly professional. magazine 
devoted to a circus-carnival and amuse- 
ment-park life, had a scatter of good books 
upon it. A copper bowl on the window-sill 
was filled with bodkins, an uncompleted 
collar of Irish lace, and a ball ot hard-linen 
thread. The only photographs standing on 
the bureau were those of a lioness, upon 
which he read, “550, F. O. B. Frisco,” and 
a picture of a smiling child upon the back 
of which was written: 

Dear Hes: This is my little Dorothy, aged four. 
I see you’re with the Carrigan outfit again. 


De Neill turned away from the bureau 
to find that Hester was standing in the door- 
way, still holding the front-door key. 

“Go back to bed,” said she coldly. “The 
first time you’re left alone for three days, 
you do the wrong thing.” 

“T’m sorry,” he replied. “I’m grateful, 
though. I'll try to show you.” 
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She observed the expression on his face; 
it was one of frank admiration. Associated 
with it was a quizzical smile. 

“That’s enough of that,” she said firmly. 
“T don’t want any of it. The matter is im- 
personal. All that I want now is to arrange 
to have you go. In five days, I sail.” 

“Sail?” gasped the young man. 

“T’m going to Singapore.”’ 

‘“‘For more animals?”’ 


“Yes; that’s the way money is made in 


my business.” 

“Do you go alone?” 

“Yes, except for one roustabout to take 
care of my stock—and Diana.” 

“The snake?” 

“Yes—Diana. No one else can control 
her or keep her healthy. She’s going with 
me.” 

De Neill wrapped the old dressing-gown, 
which was redolent with the odors of the 
circus, about him, and sat down in the arm- 
chair. 

“Let me go, too,” he said. “Let me be 
your roustabout. Pay me whatever you’d 


pay him. Give me achance to get a grip on 


life.” 

Hester sneered. 

““You—a common laborer?” 

“Yes,” said he solemnly. 

“You'd drink.” 

‘é No.”’ 

“You'd want to make love to me.” 

He smiled. 

‘““Yes; maybe I would want to make love 
to you. That’s right—I might. I might, 


because the women I’ve seen most aren’t. 


your kind. You know what I mean?” 

“Yes; they’ve been either society girls or 
girls the society girls ought not to speak to 
—mostly the last.” 

Her words had a‘sinewy quality like her 
brown, graceful, and muscular arms. 

“That’s exactly it,’ he said. “Those 
whose lives have been too empty and those 
whose lives have been too full.” 

Hester went to the window and stared 
out for a long time. 

“T’m a feminist,” she said, turning to- 
ward him again at last. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he replied care- 
lessly, as he gazed into the mirror. “I wish 
Ihadarazor. A feminist, you say? What 
is a feminist? Is a feminist a man-hater?”’ 

“Not necessarily,” Hester replied seri- 
ously. ‘But a woman can be an independ- 
ent personality—just as a man. She can 
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have her own means of self-expression. 
She can stand alone—as an individual. I 
have done that. I am a natural-born 
feminist; I have always stood alone. No 
man has ever come between me and my 
freedom. None shall. I was born into cir- 
cus life, and before I ever did any reading 
to amount to anything, I had seen that men 
and love were the largest burdens inflicted 
on women. The idea that a woman is a 
creature to be owned and protected is a 
trap. The idea that a woman must have 
love and a family is nonsense. She may 
have work to do and do it, and that is what 
life may mean for her.”’ 

The young man studied his hands. 

“Of course you may be right,” he said, 
and then stopped before he went on. “The 
main thing, now, with me is to get away, to 
change my name, begin again—go with you 
and Diana.” 

“Diana is a feminist, too,” Hester said, 
with a smile. 

“T doubt it,” De Neill retorted. “‘I have 
no doubt at all that somewhere in the jungle 
there in the East, her mate——” 

“You are absurd!” she interrupted sav- 
agely. “I know her better than anyone. 
She has no foolishness in her. I’ve owned 
her four years, and if she’d had any no- 
tions of that kind, I’d know it. She is com- 
plete in herself—an independent feminine 
personality, contented and without any 
sentiment—and if Diana believed you would 
make love to me, she would kill you.” 

He smiled incredulously. 

“Never mind,” he said. “Give mea job. 
I'll promise not to make love.” 

Hester searched his eyes for the gleam of 
truth. 

“No sentiment?” 

SENIg.?? 

“No word?” 

“Not a word. All I want is the chance 
to go. You are to be my boss, that’s all.” 

“And drink?” 

“No drink.” 

Hester walked toward him, and for the 
first time emotion showed on her face. 
Standing before him, as he got up from his 
chair, she clenched her hands at her side. 

“Listen to me!” she commanded. “Do 
you suppose I have trained wild animals to 
no purpose? If you go with my outfit, you" 
must not forget that. You asked to be 
trained. The first drink you take ” For 
several moments she directed her steady 
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heliotrope eyes at his half-astonished face. 
“Don’t forget! 
love in my whole make-up. 
mercy. If you drank a drop, I'd 


There isn’t an ounce of 
You’d get no 
” 

He nodded. Inside the locked red boxin the 
middle of the floor Diana moved restlessly. 


The Samaritus is a tramp steamer flying 

the British flag. She came up New York 
harbor to take on cheap cotton print-cloths 
and Brockton shoes and Grand Rapids fur- 
niture and winter wheat for ports east of 
Suez, via the Mediterranean. She sailed on 
Thursday, as anyone could have ascer- 
tained by looking in the columns of the 
daily papers which carry maritime news, 
clearings, and information for exporters. 
. The Samaritus is no fine lady of a ship. 
Her sides are painted a sickly white, and 
where lighters in the tropical waters have 
bumped her, the crew had slapped on patches 
of red salt-water paint. Her cargo was so 
light that anyone who knew the vessel 
could see, before she cleared, that her screw 
would be half out of water every time a sea 
raced astern. She smelled of the coffee she 
had brought up from Rio in her for’ard cargo- 
bulkhead, and reeked aft with the hot, sweet 
smell of Porto Rican sugar she had just dis- 
gorged from her after hold onto the pier of a 
Brooklyn refinery. 

Aboard of her, over ugly black, the dark, 
deep blue, the bottomless green, and the 
frothy white from Sandy Hook to Fayal, 
were three strange passengers. 
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Hester—animal trainer; trader, avari- 
cious reader of modern philosophies, cold, 
aloof, and beautiful woman—was one. The 
second signed himself John Mulford, having 
formerly been Jack De Neill, first cotillion 
leader; then rum-hound; then nobody, and 
now roustabout in overalls, attendant of a 
snake, and nobody still. The third was 
Diana, the topaz-eyed, Oriental female 
meditator, weighty with a last live pig, 
heavy with the sixth meal of the calendar 
year, and dozing in the red box. 

For two days the Samaritus slid along 
cautiously through a fog, blue at night, 
gray at dawn, and brown at noon. The 
cinders from her black stack fell upon level, 
rust-wet decks; her bow:cut smooth, thick, 
oleaginous waters—a dull knife ripping up 
molasses. Below, whence came the odors of 
steam-machine grease, raw sugar, tar, and 
bilge, the engines panted monotonously 
through the passage of time, the dripping 
fog, and the mysterious sea. 

Out of this brown stew, as Hester, with 
new color in her cheeks, strolled about the 
after deck, came the faces of sailor men,— 
greasy, black-eyed, black-haired faces from 
Lisbon and Madrid; greasy, blue-eyed 
faces under tow heads from Slavic lands in 
the North, and, occasionally, the face of 
Mulford, -with his teeth closed under com- 
pressed lips. His was the face of one who 
fights. 

Then came the storm. It struck the fog 
away with the sweep of a giant hand; at 
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* What are we going to Ooala for?” 
he asked 


dawn of the third day its fin- 

gers closed upon the ship. Amid 

the foam of lashing waters it 

shook the Samaritus like a rat of the sea 
in its teeth. Wind and water rushed astern; 
the tramp climbed rising, mid-ocean rollers 
and leaped off their tops to stagger in the 
trough drunkenly, halt stunned, and with 
creaks and moans which might come from 
a human thing. On the fourth day, at noon, 
the engine-room gave forth a scream of rip- 
ping metal; a cloud of steam poured through 
the open bulkheads into the water-whipped 
world without, and off it went astern into 
the nothingness of the sea and the tempest. 

Mulford had a bunk in a box stall, built 
aft on the port side of the Samaritus, in 
which the box of Diana had been placed. 
He came crawling out of the companionway 
above him and along the hand-rails of the 
after house, drenched with water, chattering 
with cold, white of countenance. When 
he beat upon Miss Golden’s door, the girl 
herself opened it. 
raw knuckles with reproach in her expression. 

“What did you come for?”’ said she. “It 
was dangerous and foolish.” 

“Tt is all right,” he assured her. “The 
damage is nothing. We’re almost out of the 
storm-path now. I came because a 

Hester looked at him coldly. She had 





She regarded his blood-: 





been lying on her bunk reading a maroon- 
covered book, with her feet under a baby- 
blue shawl; now she stood up almost threat- 
eningly before him, graceful, strong with 
lean strength, adorable. Her eyes were the 
color of gray-blue porcelain. 

“How is Diana?” 

“Meditating,” he replied, with a smile. 
““She shed a skin yesterday.” 

“Well, you needn’t come again,” said 
Hester, and she added accusingly, “You 
thought I needed you—that I would be 
frightened—wanted protection?” 

“You are a woman—of course,” he 
said. 

“TI need no one to look out for me,” she 
answered brusquely. ‘You have been 
told that before.” 

Mulford bowed with perfect grace. Open- 
ing the door, he turned to gaze at the girl— 
at the curve of her neck, at the slim, brown 
fingers which held her book, at the soft mass 
of hair above her high, intelligent forehead. 
His back was toward the wind and water 
which swept along the deck of the rolling, 
crippled Samaritus; for a moment his body 
filled the opening he had made. He hada 
second to reflect that if he had only lived 
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the kind of life which would permit him to 
dream of trying to win her 

“Well?” said Hester, looking up. 

He shut the door and clambered along 
the deck-house in a swash of salt water 
which stung the wounds on his knuckles. 

“A feminist,” he said, remembering her ex- 
planation of herself. ‘‘ A feminist—a woman 
complete in herself. Just my ]uck—she’s the 
only one I ever really wanted for keeps.” 

Diana was in her red box; after he had 
gone back to his quarters—and hers—he 
listened above the cover of her narrow en- 
closure. No sound came from within, and, 
knowing that the big constrictress was 
asleep, Mulford stood for many minutes 
reflecting. 

“She’s another feminist,’ he said sadly. 
“And that is something new. It’s against 
the rules. I wonder if it’s true.” 

He turned toward the shelf which had 
been built in the box stall, and as the ship 
keeled in a great sea, he snatched from it a 
pack of dirty playing-cards, thumbed flimsy 
by the sailors from whom he had borrowed 
it. In long night-hours, when the thirst 
was on him and all he could see before his 
aching eyes was the image of that bottle 
which the ship’s cook kept under his bunk, 
he had played solitaire in more than one 
sense. Three weeks had gone—-the same 
three weeks he knew so well, in which a man 
could stave off the craving for the delirious 
joy of a new alcoholic dawn. And now he 
snatched up the pack again, ruffling its 
edges between his fingers, wondering, as he 
sat on the floor of the box stall, at the swift 
decline which may bring a man from satin- 
lined limousines to overalls and an alias, 
marveling at the call of that internal, eternal 
thing screaming for relief inside of him. 

But as he wondered, he ruffled the cards, 
and as he passed his thumb across their 
soft edges, the sound, half a scraping noise, 
halt a whir, recalled to him the day Diana 
had been allowed out of her box. The noise 
was exactly that noise her milk-white and 
scaled belly had made as she dragged it 
across the deck-boards. 

“Diana is asleep,” said he musingly. 
“Sleep on, philosophizing lady with eyes of 
adamant! Dream of the jungle. Picture 
the moonlight, my fair feminist, complete 
unto thyself—picture the moonlight cloth- 
ing the fronds of giant ferns. Hear the 
night insects of the jungle, the chatter of 
moving creatures in high trees above that 
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one on which you have coiled your beauti- 
ful body. Feel the warm breath of night 
trom sun-bathed, glassy seas. And then, as 
you wake, think of some other great creature 
of the forest depths. Think of him. Lis- 
ten, Diana! Thy beloved is here!” 

Saying these words, he ruffled the edges of 
the cards across the floor and along the edge 
of the red box. From within, suddenly, 
there sounded the dull, soft, but terrible 
noise of the moving convolutions of the great 
constrictress. She was thrashing about. She 
had coiled and uncoiled. She struck upward 
at the lid of the red trunk; the thud of her 
great skull sounded above the creaking of the 
ship and the wail of water and wind beyond 
the salt-caked window-port. <A board in 
the snake’s box strained outward; the hinge 
upon the cover creaked. 

Mulford leaped onto that cover. He sat 
on the’straining lid of the box, breathless, 
awed by his own success, half frightened at 
the result of his experiment, staring out in 
front of him as one who has seen visions. 

“She thought it was him!” he whispered 
to himself. ‘She thought it was him!” 

After several minutes he laughed aloud. 

“Feminist!” he said. 

Through one of the holes in the lid there 
stared out at him two eyes—cold and ex- 
pressionless. 


Fayal is a sugar-loaf standing in the sea. 


The Samaritus was six days late. Hester 
and Mulford stood together at daybreak, 
leaning with their hands on the rail above 
theship’s prow. They sniffed the wind which 
smelled again of that indefinable odor of 
land. The sea beneath them was deep blue 
now, touched here and there with licks of 
white froth, but a hundred yards in front of 
the battered, belated tramp steamer it turned 
to gray, and that gray melted into the gray 
above and confused water and air in one 
mass which the eye could not penetrate. 
Suddenly, however, the Samaritus poked 
her nose out of the haze into the clear day, 
as an aquatic creature pokes its head above 
the surface of murky waters. 

“T feel as if we had come up from the bot- 
tom of the sea,” said the girl. These were 
the first companionable words she ha 
spoken to Mulford. 

He did not turn, because, beyond the strip 
of dancing, semitropical waters, he saw the 
town clinging tothe shore. The sunlight fell 
upon it fiercely. The town was alluring. 
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‘A town where everybody wears a musi- 
cal-comedy costume,” said he to himself, 
staring with a child’s expectancy at the 
moving life along the water-front of the 
harbor. A woman came to a window in a 
hovel at the point. She shook out a bed- 
spread. It was bright yellow. 

“ Ashore!” said he, half aloud. 


‘“Fayal,” Hester added roughly. ‘We 
will be here one day and one night.” 

“T want my pay,” Mulford said. 

“Of course,” she answered. ‘“‘I had for- 
gotten.” 


When he had dressed himself in the one 
suit of clothes and was ready to land, she 
came and stared at him critically. 

“Well, buy yourself a new tie,” 

Mulford smiled. 

“ And—” she began. 

He waited for her to go on, but she 
turned away. The wharf was laden with 
barrels, half moist. They were filled with 
the wine of Fayal,. and the air with their 
aromatic odor had a dizzy, care-free quality. 

Before Mulford turned into the narrow 
fishmongers’ street, he stopped, turned, and 
stared back at the Samaritus. He thought 
he could see Hester. She was standing 
beside the red box, which had been brought 
up on deck so that Diana might have the 
warmth of the gold-spreading sun and the 
air of the hills behind the town. 

He put his hand into his pocket where it 
touched something dry, parchmentlike, and 
rustling—a piece of the skin shed by Diana. 
This piece of skin he no longer had with 
him when he returned. He had tried to 
pass it for a bank-note when he had en- 
tered a native-lace store about to close for 
the night, and offered to buy a tribute to 
take to Hester. The native refused to ac- 
cept as currency the curious parchment; 
he even refused to yield to Mulford’s Eng- 
lish-spoken plea for credit. 

“Allons! Allons! Allons!” he had said. 
It was the one useful French word that he 
knew. And the New Yorker, believing 
that the man was about to sing, snatched 
up a measuring-stick, gleefully beat time, 
and then wept because the shopkeeper 
would not go on with a chanty. 

At two o’clock, the young man, crafty 
in his guilt, climbed aboard the tramp 
steamer. He saw the figure of the watch- 
man below the ship’s bridge. The moon- 
light was clear, so that the man appeared 
to be cut out of black paper. Indeed, 


she said. 
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Mulford argued to himself that such was 
the fact; he waved a greeting to this 
grotesque cut-out, this cardboard man, 
standing on the fore deck of the pasteboard 
ship. The paper doll, however, came, and, 
reaching down, prevented him from falling 
into the harbor, the surface of which is cut 
by giant-sharks’ fins. 

Mulford did not know that Hester was 
on the deck. The watchman dragged his 
heels down the companionway. 

“Yer boss didn’t see yer,” he said, push- 
ing his burden into the box stall. 

A gentle breeze blew in through the open 
port-hole and upon the face of the man who 
stood in the black corner. After a half-hour 
he straightened up and struck a match. A 
swinging bracket-lamp was overhead, and 
this he lighted; from the white-painted ceil- 
ing the glare fell down upon the red-painted 
box. The young man took off his coat and 
shirt; he looked critically at the condition 
of his arms, upon which the wholesome life 
he had led had begun to restore the mus- 
cles, the sinews, the net of nerves, the live 
tissues, the glowing skin. 

‘We shall see. We shall see,” 
tered. 

Stooping down, he unfastened the lid of 
the red box. He threw it back. Diana was 
within, awake, restless, staring at him. 

“Come out, beautiful, cold lady!” he 
jeered at her drunkenly. 

She was thirty-two feet long and round, 
graceful, and mighty. The shedding of the 
old, travel-worn skin had left her markings 
brilliant with color. - From the dark-of the 
box her topaz eyes glowed with deep fire, 
pink, golden, red as hot coals, green as an 
emerald reflecting sunshine from the mouth 
of a cave. 

“They say you kill men who love your 
mistress,”’ he said. 

She had raised her neck and fore part of 
her body above the edge of the box. She 
was thick as a man’s thigh. Her eyes never 
left his as she moved with her heavy de- 
liberation. He reached forward and slapped 
her face. 

She hesitated for a moment. The long, 
black tongue played from her parted jaws. 
Mulford laughed at her derisively as she 
drew herself out of the box. 

“So!” said he, looking at her great folds. 
“So! You area feminist? So!” 

He laughed again, drunkenly. He fell 
upon his knees. He whistled in her face. 


he mut- 
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The constrictress launched her weight 
at him. He could feel the cold, hard scales 
of her belly strike against his bare arm. 
In the pit of his stomach she had thrust her 
head, and, all about to his right and to his 
left, the great folds of her body were loop- 
ing, winding, rolling—milk-white, brown, 
red, and yellow. One of these convolutions 
found the bar from which, in rough weather, 
her box had been slung. Mulford heard the 
wood shriek with the stress, crack, break. 

He had been thrown flat on his back. 
She had settled her weight upon him now. 
Dripping with sweat, he tried to beat her 
back with his hands, threw his arms wildly 
about to reach her neck, and, as he felt 
himself lifted in one of the folds of her sinu- 
ous body, he clutched at the loose, cold 
flesh along her sides. The muscles immedi- 
ately swelled under his fingers. They threw 
his grasp aside. He was a plaything. 

He was a plaything. She slid her body 
under his; about his leg he could feel the 
drawing of her first loop. At first pain— 
then numbness. He gasped for breath. 
That he was so hot and panting and she so 
cold and silent was a terrible contrast. 
Once, as she wound her weight of muscle 
about his trunk, he found himself staring 
into her face. The eyes were expression- 
less, hard, clear, unemotional; they were 
topaz gems set into the buff-colored leather 
of her reptile face. 

As he stared, his own eyes throbbed with 
blood-pressure. From his ribs came pain; 
under them his two lungs cried out their 
agony. His vision grew misty; a fog, hot 
and impenetrable, had blown in upon him. 
He felt Diana’s embrace about his neck. 
His heart had been squeezed upward; it had 
lodged in one of his ears and was pounding 
and plunging there, trying to burst out and 
roll around on the floor. This, at last, was 
Diana. He knew his own lips were as black 
as hers. He- 

“Get up!” said a voice. 

Hester was standing over him. Her 
shoulders were rising and falling with her 
deep, accelerated breathing; her temples 
and her chin were moist with exertion. 
Mulford looked up-at her and tried to smile 
as he blinked at the glare of the swinging 
lamp under which the red box still reposed. 
Its cover, now, was shut and latched. 

“T am all right,” he said. 

“T know it.” 

Her eyes were cold, blue-gray porcelain. 
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“You drank!” said she calmly. 

He nodded. 

“T’ll go ashore,” he said, feeling of his 
ribs beneath his undershirt. “I broke my 
promise. All right. I'll go ashore. You 
can hire somebody else.”’ 

He picked up his coat. 
“Turn!” she commanded. In her right 
hand she held a> whip—a thick, flexible 
leather whip, known as a “‘blacksnake.” 

The young man dropped his coat; he 
allowed it to slip down to the floor. 

“Well?” said he. 

She swung the thick lash, throwing all 
the power of her lithe body into the blow. 
The stinging leather wrapped itself about 
his trunk; where it licked the flesh of his 
bare arms, red welts leaped up. Other 
blows followed, one after the other; each, 
like a red-hot flexible wire, left its livid 
stripe. The lash cracked again and again. 
Mulford smiled. The pain made him faint, 
but he did not lose this good-natured smile. 
He stood straight, watching with great in- 
terest the scars the whip was making on his 
bare arms. 

“You are—fine animal trainer,” he said 
quietly, as he swayed from faintness. “‘ You 
are very kind.” 

Hester threw the “blacksnake”’ into the 
corner. 

“Thank you,” he said, trying to bow. 

She stared at him in amazement. 

‘“‘T am going ashore,” he went on. 

“You are not! You belong in this out- 
fit,” she asserted. ‘You'll stick to it.” 

He stared at her. 

“T am much indebted,” he said, at last. 
*“VYou have shown much tenderness, after 
all.”’ 

“JT would have saved anyone from 
Diana,” she sneered. Turning about, she 
went out, closing the door behind her. 

Inside the box, Diana moved about un- 
easily. 


Port Said, Bombay, Colombo and the 
shores of Ceylon, Madras, Bay of Bengal, 
and now Singapore were behind them. 

In the last place, Hester Golden had left 
in charge of Mahomet Donderderry, agent 
for wild animals, successor to Boltwood, 
Limited, a new stock. This included the 
two Bengals, to replace Zita and Zed in 
arena work. 

A third day had dawned on the waters 
of the Great Passage over which the crazy 
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craft with sow-ear sails had carried them. 
Diana’s red box, under the shelter of the 
high bow, was covered with palm branches, 
because the sun was terrible. 
On this third day, Mulford sat under the 
deck awning with his back to the coppery 
sea; Hester was asleep 
in the shadow of the 
rail; the helmsman, 
with a face carved 
out of black 
walnut, sat on a 
teak-wood stool, 
singing an inter- 
minable song of 
the East. Sud- 
denly the girl, 
awaking, looked 
at her employee. 
“The last meal 
at O’Brien’s—” 
she began. 
“In Broad- 
water Street,” 
he added. 
They both 
laughed. 
“T am glad 
that you have 
had sense,”’ she 
said. “It has 
made it possible 
to have a nice 
time.” 
Mulford knew 
what she meant. 
“Oh, well!” said 
he, to express a 
matter-of-course 
sentiment. 
On the fourth day, 
the sea was exactly 
the same. Far 
away, the sliding 
shore of Sumatra 
was visible. At noon, 
a steamer passed, far 
to the westward. 
“Ceylon,” guessed Mulford. 
He thought awhile. 
‘What are we going to Ooala for?” he 
asked. 
Hester put down her embroidery and 
- brushed the hair back from her forehead. 
She did not act as if she had heard. 

“T have made at least three thousand 
dollars on this trip,” she said. “‘A woman 


upon the white sand. 


He saw that Diana's red box was lying 
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can do business alone. I wonder if, by this 
time, you can see that a woman may be com- 
plete in herself. She may stand alone.” 

““Oh, yes!” he answered, looking over the 
edge of the gourd from which he was drink- 
ing. ‘Oh, of course!’ 

Hester picked up her embroidery. 

On the fifth day, she handed 
him a piece of magsooki—a 
pasty Oriental con- 
fection, thirst-sat- 
isfying. 
“Since you had 
a drink—” she 
said, with half- 
closed eyes. 
“Four months.” 
She nodded. 
“Why do we 
go to Ooala?” 
he asked again. 
“You have 
kept your 
promises,” she 
said, neglecting 
his question, 
“both of 
them.” Mul- 
ford smiled. 
“Diana did 
not sleep yes- 
terday. Hours 
came and hours 
went, and still 
she did not 
sleep.” 
“Why?” he 
asked, rolling a 
cigarette. 

‘She is near home.” 

“She came from this 
island?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! This 
is where Diana came 
from.” 

“Do you remember my 
showing you how to make 
her wild by the ruffling 
sound of the pack of cards? It was off 
Gibraltar. Do you remember?” 

“She wanted to fight her enemy,’ 
Hester quickly. 

“Have it your way,” he replied, blowing 
smoke at the far-up sky. 

“T’ve often thought about it—and—” 
Here the girl stopped short. 

The boatman still crooned his eternal, 


It was open! 


’ 


said 
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yearning song from between his brown, 
wooden lips and the white, pointed teeth 
beneath them. The dragging sail chattered 
idly; the loose rigging talked in a low tone; 
the water at the bow whispered ancient 
wisdom. Far away, the faint, gray-blue of 
the distant mountain range rose out of the 
pale-green. and copper sea. Pelicans 
screamed at the Malay craft to keep it off 
the shoals... The East speaks in a low voice; 
it has learned not to hurry. 

“These are beautiful fabrics you have 
bought and have been wearing,” said the 
young man, feeling his shoulders with the 
palms of his hands. ‘The gladness of your 
clothes is a bit new, isn’t it?” 

Hester did not look up. She fingered a 
string of beads bought from a bumboat man 
of Chalango Pier. 

“Do you like these?” she asked. 

“Fine,” he answered. 

He thought she looked pleased. 

The sixth day, as afternoon came on, the 
rudder was turned suddenly so that the 
boat pointed toward the land. 

“Ooala,”’ the steersman said. 

Hester rose, shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and stared at the shore, which was 
coming to them out of the distance. Be- 
hind long stretches of sand, showing white 
in the sunlight, the houses of a village made 
of bamboo and overhanging thatch had 
settled down as if they were a flock of 
awkward birds with tired, drooping pinions. 

“Lee Chung said—” began Hester, and 


then, suddenly looking into Mulford’s in-- 


quiring face, she stopped and merely mo- 
tioned to the Malays to steer along the 
coast northward. 

All the afternoon they cruised a shore- 
line with a bottom stratum of white sand 
licked gently by a sea which could go into 
towering rages in monsoons; above the 
sand was the stretch of the gray-green 
alang-grass; above this terrible grass the 
jungle, above the jungle and far away, the 
peaks rising like points of vertebre from 
the back-bone of Sumatra. 

The sun had gone behind that mighty 
bulwark range when the girl suddenly cried 
out. Mulford could see that the grass- 
lands had ended; the darker green of fields 
once cultivated and now abandoned indi- 
cated the goal toward which, by Hester’s 
direction, the prow of the boat, like a blind 
rat with nose close to a polished floor, was 
smelling its way. 


-asleep. 
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“What are we pulling off?” he asked, 


‘dragging forth with satisfaction a phrase 


from home. It was a new form of a ques- 
tion he had asked a hundred times without 
one answer. ns 

“This is an abandoned plantation,” said 
the girl. “Here Diana and I and you go 
ashore for a night or two.”’ 

“Perfectly reasonable,” he. said, to indi- 
cate that it was not. ‘‘Let’s leave the snake 
on board.” 

But Hester shook her head. 

Within the red box, as, with the help of the 
natives, they carried her to the deserted 
plantation hut, Diana thrashed about with 
the evil sounds of great, soft, looping coils 
and hard skull knocking futilely against the 
wood. 

At the third midnight on the shore, Mul- 
ford woke. The air was reverberant with 
the sounds of the jungle. It was reverber- 
ant with something else—a stress of some 
kind; an unusual and restless spirit was 
abroad. 

He listened to the living jungle and to 
the lapping of the sea upon the beach. He 
climbed down from the bamboo table, upon 
which, thinking of cobra-de-capello, he had 
chosen to sleep. 

He rubbed his eyes. The moon had 
rolled out of the sea in the east; so strong 
was its radiance that the Malay boat, far 
down the beach, threw a clear, blue-black 
shadow on the sand. He was awed by the 
moon, the sea, the wide spaces between 
earth and the high tropical heaven. He 
was awed by the presence and the personal- 
ity of the clamoring, jungle and by the wind 
in the tall grasses. He felt the discomfort 
of being alone in a region of mystery—ex- 
cept for the boat there was no sound or 
sight of human life. 

Suddenly, with startling entry upon his 
sense of sight, he saw that Diana’s red 
box was lying upon the white sand. It 
was open! 

Mulford ran beneath the thatched roof. 
He remembered that Hester had walked 
out ir the moonlight. He had been half 
In a corner now, searching wildly 
with both hands, he found the hammock 
which he had slung for her. The girl was 
not in it. 

Something other than his volition—a, 
wounded thing within him—sent up through 
his lips a groan. He ran out into the 
moonlight. 
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He called aloud. He repeated his call 
again and again. 

There was no answer. 

From the box, and away from the boat 
and over the white beach-sand ran the trail 
of Diana—a heavy motor-car running on 
one wheel would make such a track. Mul- 
ford ran along this trail as a dog would run, 
all his senses centered on the undulating 
course marked out by a great reticulatus, 
which had traveled with the speed of a 
horse. He ran blindly over three miles of 
shore, thanking the luck which had kept 
Diana from turning into the jungle. Crazed 
with a terrible conviction, he stumbled for- 
ward. 

At last the trail stopped in a depres- 
sion in the half-dry mud of a salt-water 
creek. Here the constrictress had stopped. 
And here, with an exclamation, Mulford 
found a footprint of a sandal. 

He knew the mark. It was Hester’s. 
Other prints were there—prints of the girl’s 
feet. He could with difficulty believe that 
he was right. 

Panting, he bent close to the ground, 
pressing the footmarks with his fingers as 
if the sense of touch would augment the 
identification. 

She was alive! 

When he arose, the girl herself was stand- 
ing behind him. He stared at her with a 
face as white as the moonlight on the beach. 

“Come with me,” she said, breathing 
hard. ‘Oh, you were right! Come with 
me!” 

She led him out of the lowland to the 
higher sand where Diana’s trail was re- 
newed. And suddenly the track was joined 
by another—the two were like marks made 
by two great tires of a heavy motor-car 
running on soft soil. 

“Don’t you see?” Hester said quietly. 
“Tt is the full of the moon. It is the time 
when he comes out of the jungle to the sea.” 

“He?” Mulford whispered. 

“Ves,” the girl said, sitting down on the 
sand. “He has come for two nights. I 
found the trail. You were right. It was 
her mate. Perhaps he has been waiting all 
these years—believing and waiting with all 
faith—and she, too. Behind her cold, yel- 
low eyes there was i 

“You saw him?” 

“Yes, I saw them both.” 

He left her. He followed the double trail. 
A hundred feet beyond, the two constric- 
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tors had turned toward the jungle; the 
alang-grass was beaten down where their 
heavy bodies had gone into its depths. The 
trail ended among the festoons of vines and 
giant ferns. 

A black ape leaned out of the vines and 
screamed at the man. Mulford turned 
back thoughtfully. 

Hester had not moved. Her head was 
buried in the curve of her arms; her hair 
glistened in the moonlight. She was cry- 
ing softly. 

He stood in front of her, not knowing 
what to do or what to say; like other men, 
he was rendered helpless by a woman’s 
tears; he was made as awkward as a boy 
who, having recited the first line of a poem, 
knows that he has forgotten the second. 

At last he cautiously patted her hair. 

That was right! 

She reached for his hand and pressed her 
warm, wet cheek against it. 

Mulford made up his mind that he would 
not ask then for more than that. The truth 
could be told in other ways, but no more 
completely than by her fingers clasped 
about his own. 

He knew they had touched no other hand 
as they had touched his. They were mov- 
ing softly, telling him of recognition of the 
great rules of the game over which philos- 
ophies cannot triumph or theories of selfish 
freedom made by either men or women 
prevail. 

The two—alone, more than three miles 
away from the ruined plantation house of 
Yee Su, with their backs to the Sumatran 
jungle—gazed out across the sea, silently 
pledging truth and service and product to 
each other and to the world across and be- 
yond those silvered waters which, like the 
future, stretched out before them. 

“T want to sit out here longer, please,” 
said the girl at last, looking up at him. ‘“ But 
I’m cold and tired. I wish you’d go back 
and bring me my old plaid shawl. And I 
wish——”’ 

“What?” 

“That I wouldn’t have to lose my free- 
dom.” 

“Why should you?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

He stared at her. 

“Ts that what you made all the fuss 
about?” he said. 

For those who are true feminists can 
never understand. 








THE GHOSTS 
By Ela Wheeler Wilcox 


Drawing by W.F-Benda 
"THERE was no wind, and yet the air 


Seemed suddenly astir; 
There were no forms, and yet all space 
Seemed thronged with growing hosts. 
They came from Where and from Nowhere. 
Like phantoms as they were. 
They came from many a land and place— 


The ghosts, the ghosts, the ghosts. 


And some were white and some were gray 
And some were red as blood— 
Those ghosts of men who met their death 
Upon the field of war. 
Against the skies of fading day, 
Like banks of clouds they stood; 
And each wraith asked another wraith, 
“What were we fighting for? ~ 


One said, “1 was my mother's all: 
And she was old and blind.” 
Another, ** Back on earth, my wife 
And week-old baby lie.” 
Another, “At the bugle's call, 
I left my bride behind ; 
Love made so beautiful my life, 
I could not bear to die.” 


In voices like the winds that moan 
Among pine trees at night, 
They whispered long, the newly dead, 
While listening stars came out. 
* We wonder if the cause is known, 
And if the war was right, 
That killed us in our prime, they said, 
* And what it was about.” 


They came in throngs that filled all space— 
Those whispering phantom hosts. 
They came from many a land and place oe 


The ghosts, the ghosts, the ghosts. 
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Incited by the lovely effect upon her, Penrod cuncinued his insanity in large and confident tones 


(Munchausen Penrod) 
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The news of the resumption of the Penrod Schofield stories in Cosmopolitan has been re- 


ceived with shouts of purest joy by the mighty host of its readers. 
We think we can claim, without fear of contra- 


they realized the treat in store for them. 


And no wonder, for 


diction, that young Penrod is the latest addition to the classic figures of American literature. 


He will surely have a niche in the Hall of Fame. 


After the escapade related last month, 


you doubtless ask yourself, “‘ What will he do next?” This time he does something 
entirely different—and “‘different”’ is just the word to describe his successive adventures. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of ‘* Bing'’” 


Illustrated by 


ENROD SCHOFIELD’S father was 
an old-fashioned man, and remem- 
bering the misfortunes of his own 
youth, he directed Mrs. Schofield to 

fasten a stout cord about the neck of their 
son—to fasten it securely under the collar, 
and to hang a bag of asafetida upon the 
cord, placing the bag next to Penrod’s per- 
son and concealing it from the sight beneath 
his upper garments. There had been an 
outbreak of diseases among the school- 
children of a town not more than forty 
miles away, and Mr. Schofield believed in 
the simple, old-time precautions, even when 
their use required (as in this case) both 
muscular exertion and oratory to enforce. 
In fact, when Penrod first whiffed the pow- 
erful odor of the bag, as his mother ad- 
vanced timidly upon him one Monday morn- 
ing, he expressed such virulent distaste that 
she did not dare to tell him that it was his 
destiny not only to smell this smell, thus 
briefly, once but to carry it about with him 
upon his breast-bone for an indefinite num- 
ber of weeks, smelling it uninterruptedly 
with his own nose and making it his most 
salient, memorable, and discussed charac- 
teristic in the nose of the world. 

Mrs. Schofield immediately realized that, 
unaided, she was too frail for the task, and 
Penrod went to school unaware of the 
inevitable. But on Tuesday morning Mr. 
Schofield was two hours late at his office, 
and Penrod wore the bag. Finally, Mr. 
Schofield’s capacities as a parent, a rhet- 
orician, and a strong-arm man may be 
calculated from the fact that his son did 


and other Penrod Schofield stories 
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not dare to remove the accursed thing 
but, once conquered, accepted it hopelessly 
as part of himself. He had been made 
to understand that its presence upon him 
was all that stood between him and dis- 
solution; but, what weighed more with him, 
he believed that whether he died or not, 
as a result of its removal, he would first 
have to face a reckoning with his father 
which the latter had powerfully sketched 
in strong, terse words. So the unfortunate 
set forth tardily to school, not with hanging 
head, indeed, for that made his sufferings 
keener; rather, he held his head unnaturally 
high, moving it from side to side, like one 
seeking the upper airs of heaven, and hating 
himself and all this lower earth of ours. 

Now, there is something to be said for 
the asafetida bag: the wearer is almost as 
horrible to others as to himself, and Penrod, 
equipped with this protection, smelled so 
that neither germ-bearing persons nor any- 
body else would willingly come near him, 
which, of course, helped to prevent all man- 
ner of infection. Buta robust state of health 
is not the only necessity of a contented 
mind. Penrod was sensitive, and during 
the following days a continuous progression 
of episodes, testifying to a new-found un- 
popularity, increased the depression induced 
by his own nasal martyrdom. 

His friends avoided him openly, stating 
their reasons. A man in a street-car sat 
down by him and then abruptly changed 
his seat, a conspicuous process duplicated 
by the next occupant of the space vacated, 
after which there was so much staring by the 
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other passengers that Penrod uneasily left 
the car, preferring to walk to the moving- 
picture theater, whither he was bound; 
and where he took his seat as unobtrusively 
as possible, but not without dislodging 
a party of ladies. “Let’s get out to the 
air!” said their leader. And the little 
octoroon girl whose desk was in front of 
Penrod’s at school publicly requested, and 
obtained, a change of location on the ground 
of faintness. 

Even at home, his own father, tyrant 
but diplomatist as well, managed to be very 
little in the same room with him; while 
Margaret, Penrod’s nineteen-year-old sister, 
was most offensive of all, reaching near to 
tears merely because he came and sat with 
her when some young men were calling. 

And one calm, bright morning, on his 
way to school, he encountered two sweet- 


faced women upon the sidewalk, and heard. 


one of them say, ‘What a brooding face 
that child has!” and then, as hepassed them, 
they both said, “Oh, goodness!” one after 
the other, and hurried on. 

Then, one Saturday afternoon, as he 
strolled, more broodingly than ever, and 


accompanied by the one creature on earth 
that had not at least partially deserted 
him, his little old dog, Duke, he heard a 
lovely voice calling his name, and, glancing 
over his shoulder, he beheld the most beau- 
tiful little girl in all the world. She was 
running to overtake him and join him. 


“Penrod Schofield! Wait!” she called. 
“T want you to come on over to our house. 
Wait, Penrod!” 

But he dared not wait. She was the pret- 
tiest of the pretty, daintiest of the dainty, 
and of all people of the earth the very last 
he wished to admit within the boundaries 
of his aroma. Infamously he fled up an 
alley, and it was a bitter scooting, with not 
another backward look. He disappeared 
from the sight of Marjorie Jones. 

She stood upon the alley corner, staring, 
heart-stricken. 

“All right for you, Penrod Schofield!” she 
cried to the air, which was not altogether 
vacant Dut still bore a slight, unpleasant 
impregnation not connected in the mind of 
Marjorie with the haste of her friend. 
“T’'ll never speak to you again!” she added, 
purely as a matter of formula, and went her 
indignant way. 

This may have been the foundation of 
her theory, developed later in life, that 
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men are not to be depended upon; but just 
at present she bent her conscious mind upon 
plans for having it out with Penrod. And, 
having returned to her own home, to find 
her mother upon the point of departure to 
call upon Penrod’s mother for a charity- 
committee consultation, Marjorie easily 
obtained permission to accompany her. 
Mrs. Jones was glad to be indulgent, for 
Marjorie had been “good” about a certain 
matter that very morning. 

The fugitive, meanwhile, having turned 
into an intersecting alley, paused to watch 
two carpenters who were engaged in planing 
boards to a miraculous smoothness for a 
stable in process of erection near by. Noth- 
ing is much more fascinating to a boy, and 
Penrod presently almost forgot his troubles 
as he gazed at the thin shavings curling 
forth from the skilful planes that moved 
so steadily and with such a pleasant, crisp 
sound along the planks. It seemed marvel- 
ous and yet easy; he wished the carpenters 
would let him try; he believed he could do 
it. Enchained, he moved closer. 

A look of annoyance appeared upon the 
face of the carpenter nearer to Penrod. 
The man became nervous; he looked about 
him complainingly. He fidgeted, and would 
pause in his work and then resume it fiercely. 
But Penrod, watching only the plane and 
not noting the symptoms of the workmen, 
drew closer. 

“Hey!” cried the carpenter. 
wheres else!” 

Penrod withdrew with a plaintive air. 
He went round the bench to where the other 
carpenter was working. 

“No, fer goshsake,” said this other bit- 
terly, making repellent gestures, “don’t 
come around here!” 

“Hey!” said the first. 
wheres else you can .go? 
away, can’t you?” 

Penrod, turning his back upon them, 
moved dumbly down the alley, while Duke 
roused himself from a short nap in the 
pleasant shavings, and faithfully trotted 
after his outcast master. The warm sun of 
Indian summer shone placidly down upon 
this piteous withdrawal as if nothing had 
happened. 

A few minutes later, the harried boy was 
in the act of entering the back gate at his 
own domicile, when an elderly passer-by of 
interesting appearance hailed him genially. 
This person was gray-haired and shabby; 


“Go some- 


“Ain’t they no- 
Go on plumb 
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he had an unusually shiny, though 
spotted, face, and expanses of him 
and of hisapparel seemed to be made 
simply of antique grease, caked with 
dirt. He was, in brief, the most 
unfastidious man Penrod had _, 
ever seen. 

“Say, little boy,” he began, 
approaching slowly, “don’t you 
want to help an ole soldier in 
hard luck?” 

Penrod wasin a humble mood. 

“What you want?” he said. 

The ole soldier came nearer. 
He had the pathetic look, com- 
mon to his kind, of having been 
mistreated for something he had 
meant only in joke. His eyes 
became more watery. 

“T had a little boy wunst, 
almost jest like you,” he said 
tenderly, “‘ before I went tothe 
war. He’d be’n jest yore age if 
he’d lived. Hain’t yore paw 
got a suit o’ clo’es maybe he 
wouldn’t miss or nothin’, if 
you could kind of go and 
fetch ’°em out to me?” 

Penrod was touched. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he 
said. “I don’t think he’s 
home, now.” 

“That wouldn’t matter,” 
said the ole soldier. ‘He'd 
be glad to have you git ’em 
fer me, if he was here. Fact 
is, I seen him down-town, and 
he said I could have’em. He 
says: ‘ You go up to my house, 
and if my little boy’s home, 
you tell him I says to git you 
a coat and pants o’ mine. He’s 
a good boy,’ he says, ‘and he’ll 
do jest like I tell you. He’ll go 
right in the house and fetch ’em 
out to you.’” The ole soldier 
set a benevolent hand on Pen- 
rod’s head and leaned toward 
him affectionately, continu- 
ing: “Yessir, that’s what 
yore paw tole me, and I can 
tell a good boy by the looks 
of him. Soon as I laid eyes on 
you, I seen you was a good—” 
Abruptly he paused, a puzzled 
and distressed expression coming 


to the surface of the shiny coun- The unfortunate set forth tardily to school 
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tenance. He sniffed the burdened air, and 
his distress became more poignant. 

“ Asifid’ty!”’ he murmured, stepping back 
some paces. “Asifid’ty!” < 

It was the last straw. Fifteen seconds 
later, the ole soldier was retreating pro- 
fanely from that neighborhood, though 
missiles continued to be hurled from the 
other side of the Schofields’ alley-fence long 
after he was out of range. 

Having thus assisted in demonstrating 
that, contrary to tradition, pariahs do not 
always establish a warm fellowship with 
one another, Penrod retired to the interior 
of the stable, seated himself upon the floor 
with his back to the wall—a true symbol 
of his condition—and gave himself up to 
revolutionary broodings. Baleful they were 
and dark, for this was the gloomiest hour 
in all that gloomy period. 

They took the consoling form of visions 
of revenge. He saw himself at the head of 
a band of moving-picture cowboys, charging 
upon mankind in general, laying waste, 
burning, blowing up, leaving a trail of 
wrack and lamentation. He led his fire- 
eaters straight upon regiment after regiment 
of carpenters and tramps—riding down 
thousands of shrieking carpenters and 
tramps. He drew up his victorious men in 
front of the school-building, and summoned 
the trembling teachers to lead out a little 
octoroon girl. “There, Bill, that’s the 
one,” he said sternly, to the most blood- 
thirsty of all his followers; and Bill, with 
a brutal laugh, tied a sack of asafetida 
weighing many pounds about the neck of 
the little octoroon girl. Bill’s duty was 
assigned to him; he was to remain with 
the little octoroon girl for the rest of her 
life to see that never—day or night—was 
the sack of asafetida to be removed from 
her person. 

Then Penrod rode on, a brass band march- 
ing just behind him, playing beautifully; 
and presently scouts reported a large body 
of carpenters, entrenched but quivering 
with fear, just round the corner. With 
a fierce shout he charged: “Bing, bing! 
Bing, bing ‘4 

““Musther Penrod!” This was a hail 
from the house. Della, the cook, stood 
in the kitchen doorway, calling, ‘“‘ Musther 
Penrod!” Sluggishly, a morose Penrod 
made himself partly visible in the shadows 
of the carriage-house. 

“What you want?” 
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‘““C’m in the house. 
‘What for?” 
“C’m on in, now, I tell ye!’”’ Della cried 
severely. 

“Well, ain’t I comin’?” he returned, 
emerging slowly. ‘‘Needn’t make all that 
fuss about it, I guess!” He came—but in 
profound gloom; and he consumed several 
minutes in the passage to the house, pausing 
to disperse a pile of fallen leaves that had 
been raked from the lawn. (They rep- 
resented enemies, such as carpenters, tramps, 
little octoroon girls, and the like.) Arriving, 
at last, and by such slow stages, in the 
kitchen, he fixed a resentful eye upon Della, 
for unmistakably there was something 
leering and superior in her expression. He 
took it as an allusion to his unfortunate odor. 

“Vou shut up!” he burst forth, though 
she had said nothing. 

“G’wan in the livin’-room,” said Della, 
giggling openly. lar 


Y’r mamma wants 


ye 


” 


“She’s waitin’. 

This “she” Penrod failed to identify 
properly, until Della made it clear for him 
at their next encounter, later in the day. 
But now, naturally accepting it as a ref- 
erence to his mother, he betook himself to 
the apartment indicated, and, entering 
abruptly, demanded, ‘Well, what you 
want?” before he perceived the presence 
of visitors. Then he stopped dead in his 
tracks, stricken. Sacred and awful, there 
beside his own mother, sat Mrs. Jones, the 
mother of Marjorie. And there, demure 
and silent in a stiff chair, sat Marjorie her- 
self, her hands folded in her lap. Penrod 
stood and suffered, while all round his fiery 
head rose the odor of asafetida. He seemed 
to drown in it. 

““Here’s Marjorie, Penrod,” said Mrs. 
Schofield pleasantly. ‘‘Don’t you want to 
take her in the library and look at pictures 
while her mamma and [ have a little talk?” 

Miserably he found utterance, 

“Well, come on,” he said, swallowing, 
whereupon Marjorie rose with an obedient 
air and followed him into the library. 

“T’m afraid you won’t mind her being in 
another room,” said Mrs. Jones, when her 
daughter and Penrod were out of hearing. 
“T didn’t want to apologize before her, but 
her father is rather old-fashioned, and he 
has insisted upon her wearing a bag of 
asafetida—and I’m afraid you found it 
rather overpowering.”’ 

“Not at all,” Mrs. Schofield returned, 
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“Penrod has been wearing one all week, and 
we're getting used to it. I hope you didn’t 
have as much trouble persuading Marjorie 
to consent to it as we did with Penrod.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Jones. ‘“I’d been 
afraid she might be quite upset at the idea, 
but she was almost angelic about it. I 
suppose, perhaps, girls are different about 
such things from boys.” 

“They must be,” said Mrs. Schofield. 


In the library, Penrod was keeping as 
far from Marjorie as possible. 

“Well, what kind o’ pictures you want to 
look at?” he said, moving to the book- 
shelves. 

“Any kind; I don’t care,” she answered, 
following. 

He immediately withdrew to the other 
end of the room. 

“Well, suit yourself,” he said stiffly. 
“There’s the books.” 

She stooped and began to tug at a heavy 
volume. 

“Here’s the Bible,” she announced. 
“Let’s look at Bible pictures.” 

“Well, you can,” said Penrod. 
want to, particu’erly.” 

“Well, come and help me get it out, any- 
way. Please, Penrod!”’ 

And then, as she seemed about to ap- 
proach him to emphasize the request, he 
became desperate. He threw one hunted 
glance over his shoulder. Flight lay only 
through the living-room. There was noth- 
ing for it but to let her discover the truth 
about him, that thing which he marveled 
she had not already perceived and men- 
tioned. For it seemed to him that he was 
growing more and more redolent. 

He went doggedly to the shelves and 
pulled out the big family Bible for her. 

“There!” he said, awaiting the blow; 
but none came. 

‘““Now let’s sit down here on the sofa,” 
said Marjorie, in a cozy voice. ‘“Let’s look 
at the pictures in the old part.” 

Amazement filled him, and he obeyed. 
They sat, side by side, with the open Bible 
half on his lap and half on hers, and she 
appeared to have no complaint of him. 
On the contrary, she seemed unconscious 
of everything except the pictures, exclaim- 
ing: “Oh, look, Penrod!” or, ‘“ Here’s 
a nice one!” or “I do like Moses, don’t you, 
Penrod?” as unconcernedly as if the air 
were pure about them. And yet it was 


“T don’t 
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clearly evident to him that he reeked as 
never before. 

But Marjorie prattled on, and her sweet- 
ness began to touch Penrod vaguely but 
deeply until he remembered hearing his 
father say that people with bad colds were 
unable to smell anything. Marjorie 
showed no signs of having a cold; but per- 
haps there were colds that didn’t show. 

After a time she leaned back, ceasing to 
look at the pictures, and her expression 
became discontented. 

‘Penrod Schofield,” she said, in an altered 
tone, “I saw you before, to-day.” (This 
was what she had come for.) 

“When?” 

“Yes, you better say, ‘When,’” Mar- 
jorie retorted sharply. ‘You know you 
ran down that alley!” 

““Oh—then!” he said feebly. 

“You heard me call you! 

“Well, I’m not sure if I did.” 

“You are, too! You looked around.” 

“Well,” he began, groping for a de- 
fense, “I had to. I had to go down there.” 

“Well, what for?” 

His eyes looked dull and glazed as he 
continued to grope; then they brightened. 
“There was some carpenters down there.” 

“Well, what if they were?” 

“Well, I guess I was after them, wasn’t 
I? One of ’em had called me names, and 
I was after him,” he improvised, growing 
brisker as his imagination began to work 
itself into good running-order. “I looked up 
the alley just that minute, and I saw he 
was there, and I had to go after him, be- 
cause I hadn’t seen him anywheres since 
he called me those names.” 

Marjorie was more than mollified; she 
was dumfounded. 

“Penrod Schofield! 
great big man?” 

“Well, I don’t care anything about 
that,” said Penrod, finely started now. 
“He was a carpenter, anyway, wasn’t he? 
I always fight carpenters.” 

“Penrod!” 

“T guess I’m not afraid of any ole car- 
penter! Why, lots o’ boys can whip car- 
penters! That is,” he added, reconsidering, 
“there’s some boys that wouldn’t be afraid 
of one carpenter at a time; but when it 
comes to me, I go after ’em, I don’t care 
how many they are.”’ 

It seemed perfectly and unquestionably 
the truth to Penrod, as he stated it. The 


You did!” 


You mean he was a 
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words came spontaneously from his mouth, 
and they sounded admirable. 

“Penrod Schofield!”’ 

Marjorie’s eyes were wide and worshipful. 
Neither did she question these great an- 
nouncements. She knew that boys led 
lives strange to her, shrouded from her, 
and she was amazed but not incredulous. 

Incited by the lovely effect upon her, 
Penrod continued his insanity in large and 
confident tones. 

“They better look out for me,” he said, 
“when I’m after em! They don’t come 
around this neighborhood much, I expect 
you'd notice if you lived next door or 
somewheres!”’ 

She leaned toward him, her mouth open 
in fascinated wonder. 

“Penrod, what do you do to carpenters?” 

“Oh, oh!” He sniffed vaingloriously. 
“T’ll show ’em soon enough, if they come 
around me much! I guess they’d find out 
what I’d do to ’em—soon enough!” 

“Penrod, tell me,” she pleaded breath- 
lessly. ‘What do you do to the carpenters 
when they do come around you? Please 
tell me, Penrod.” 

“Well—’. He paused; then his inspira- 
tion was renewed. “I wait till they try 
to kick, and then throw ’em down.” 

“How?” she gasped. 

“Well, that’s the way I do,” he said, 
as if other boys used other (but inferior) 
methods of destroying carpenters. “TI al- 
ways ketch their feet. Ole carpenter gets 
his foot up in the air—look out! I just 
twist it around till he can’t stand up any 
more. Ole carpenter’s had about enough 
for one day, I guess! Oh, no!” 

“Penrod Schofield!’’ Marjorie cried, for 
now she was all aglow with excitement and 
admiration. “Could you do it to anyone 
else besides carpenters?”’ 

He looked preoccupied, concentrating 
his mind on this new thought. 

“What?” 

“Could you do it to anybody but car- 
penters?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said slowly. 
“Tramps, Icculd. I could doit to tramps.” 
All at once he became fluent and brisk 
again. ‘‘Why, just before I came in the 
house there was an ole tramp in our alley, 
and I—well, I expect he was pretty sorry 
he ever came in this neighborhood! I 
caught him lookin’ at me, and I says, ‘Who 
are you lookin’ at?’” (Penrod quoted him- 
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self as having used a tone of intolerable 
truculence.) ‘I went upand I ast him who 
he was lookin’ at. ‘Who are you lookin’ 
at?’ 1 says. ‘Who are you looking at, you 
ole tramp, you!’ I went up and I ast him, 
“Who are you lookin’ at?’” 

Marjorie was a perfect audience; she 
was almost atremble. 

“Who'd he say he was lookin’ at?” she 
cried. 

“Who’d he say?” Penrod returned 
scornfully, ‘‘Who’d he say he was lookin’ 
at? I guess he didn’t say much!” 

“Why didn’t he? Didn’t he say any- 
thing?” 

“Well, I guess he didn’t!” 

“Did you twist his feet, Penrod?” she 
asked, in the tone of a worshipful slave. 

Penrod fixed his eyes somewhat dreamily 
upon distance, and smiled mysteriously. 

“Better ast him,” he said. “You just 
better ast him. I don’t expect you'll see 
him around here much, after to-day!” 

“Did you throw him down, Penrod?” 

“You better ast him, I guess!” 

“Penrod! How’d the ole tramp look, 
when he was on the ground?” 

“Vou better ast him how he looked, 
I tell you!” 

“He looked sorry, I expect. Wasn’t he 
sorry then, Penrod? Didn’t he say he was 
sorry then, Penrod?” 

“Did he? Oh, no!” Penrod satirically 
expressed the extremity of the tramp’s re- 
morse. ‘Oh, no; he didn’t say he was sorry! 
Oh, no; he didn’t! Oh, no!” 

This seemed to conclude the account of 
that adventure, for Penrod leaned back, 
sneering slightly at. the fallen enemy in 
retrospect, and was silent. 

Marjorie looked at him timidly, and 
then, in a humble tone, she asked, 

“Penrod, when you ran up the alley to- 
day after that carpenter, was there more 
than one?” 

“More than one?” he repeated vaguely. 

“Was there any more carpenters with 
him?” 

“Was there!” he returned, implying 
carpenters in such numbers that the picture 
he created in Marjorie’s mind was of an alley 
choked with carpenters, who jostled one 
another in flight. “Was there? Oh, no!” 

“They ran when they saw you coming, 
didn’t they, Penrod?” 

“Ran? Oh, no; they didn’t run! Of, 
no!” 
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“No, fer goshsake,”” said this other bitterly, making repellent gestures, * don't come around here!” 
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“They ran because they knew how you’d 
twist their feet, didn’t they? That’s 
why they ran, I guess, wasn’t it, Penrod?” 

“Better ast them!” 

“Penrod,” she begged, clasping her 
hands eagerly, “tell me some more how you 
do to carpenters!” 

Penrod complied. He related victorious 
adventures among carpenters, allowing it 
to appear that he always fought members of 
that vile sect upon sight. He caused 
Marjorie to shudder and glow after many 
a “Better ast him how he looked!” or “I 
guess if you’d been there you’d heard 
what he said!” in response to her 
search for these details. It must 
be admitted that Penrod painted 
with the broadest of brushes, pro- 
ducing some mistiness of effect, but 
(for this listener, at least) a perfect 
illusion of reality and never a doubt 
in the world, even when the car- 
penterial exploits grew quite mon- 
strous. For, as Penrod became 
more and more fluent, they did 
attain monstrosity. Nothing 
could have been more natural. 

The loftiest boast follows the 
profoundest humiliation, and 

Penrod had lived through 

an awful week, culminating 

in the injurious conduct 

of the two carpenters, 
who had been unable 
to bear his remaining 
in their vicinity." In 
the amount of mor- 
tification endured 
had been the 
climax. 

The recital for 
the sweet auditor 
at his side 
soothed 
him at 
first and 
then elat- 
ed him. 

Hestrew- 
ed the 
field of 
Marjorie’s 
imagina- 
tion with 
fallen and 
writhing 
carpenters 
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—everywhere she saw carpenters whose 
feet had been twisted, carpenters grinding 
their faces in the dust, carpenters howl- 
ing their remorse. Somewhere within 
her there was a tiny spark of conscious- 
ness that there was something not precisely 
natural, lifelike, and 

accustomed about 

all this — but 

the spark 


This was the gloomiest hour in all that gloomy period 
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was infinitesimal; it did not dim the flame 
of her trust. 

And so Penrod talked on, making up to 
himself for his martyrdom, and casting such 
a spell upon himself and upon Marjorie 
that though the air about them was fairly 
choked with the fumes they shed, they both 
actually forgot, for that enchanted interval; 
that there was such a thing as asafetida 
inthe world. Thuswith Desdemonas ever; 
they do not need to sit in Venice when they 
listen, and young Othellos long since learned 
that to tell of their adventures it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to have had them. 

Penrod accomplished a wholesome thing 
for himself by his Munchausenings—he had 
been in a low state of mind ever since the 
bag was placed upon his breast-bone; he 
had felt himself outside the social pale, 
justly despised and spurned of men, but 
now he restored himself to his normal condi- 
tion of being. That is, he began once more 
to consider himself of the very highest im- 
portance. The past vanished from him 
like a dream. He spake mightily of mighty 
deeds, and they seemed to become real even 
as his lips created them. 

He rose from the sofa to gesticulate; he 
illustrated his theme with sweeping and 
allegedly dexterous motions; he enacted 
the réles of carpenters, and he impersonated 
himself—a threatening, contemptuous, tri- 
umphant Penrod, hurling and overthrowing 
these cravens. Then he would start afresh. 

“Well, nother time, I was walkin’ ’long, 
ole carpenter came up to me ~ 

Marjorie passed from one suspense to an- 
other, though the hero came forth victori- 
ous from every encounter. She sat leaning 
toward him, her lovely eyes glistening, and 
she began to understand, for the first time, 
what a wonderful being Penrod Schofield 
was. Nay, once this feeling found place 
within her, it expanded with miraculous 
swiftness; she beamed and shone with 
pride in him. And, at last, when her 
mother was heard calling her from the hall, 
“Come, dear; we must be going,” Mar- 
jorie sprang up and stepped close to the 
glamourous boy. 

“Penrod, will you promise me. some- 
thing?” she said eagerly: 

“What?” 

‘Promise me not to go out after any 
more carpenters again to-day.” 

He frowned, seeming loath to consent. 
“Well, I don’t know——” 
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“Promise me!” she urged impulsively. 
“T’ll tell you a secret if you will.” 

“What secret?” 

“No; you promise me, first.” 

“Well, it’s gettin’ kind o’ late, anyway. 
I guess I promise. What secret?” 

Marjorie leaned closer and whispered 
hurriedly, 

“Georgie Bassett told me you had to 
wear an asaiid’ty bag m 

Penrod underwent a horrible sensation. 
The gossamer bottom dropped out of the 
glittering world his eloquence had created, 
and his spirits fell measureless fathoms 
through the hole. In an instant, the dread- 
ful truth became actual and smellable again; 
he was in the abyss. And if ever he 
“caught” Georgie Bassett 

But it was his happy lot to ascend as 
rapidly as he had gone down, and to even 
greater heights. 

“Wait, Penrod,” Marjorie urged, as he 
wrenched shamefacedly and defiantly away 
from her. ‘That's not it!” 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded. 

And then she told him. She whispered 
quickly: “I got one, too. I didn’t mind, 
because you had one!” And with that she 
was gone, leaving him alone in the room 
with the echo of a shy laugh, half-whisper, 
in his incarnadined ear. 

He stood struck dumb; and the asafetida 
bag began to grow warm and pleasant upon 
his breast-bone. Something ineffable passed 
over him, and the smell that had been so 
dreadful slowly became magically sweeter. 
It might have been the smell of violets. 


Toward dusk that evening, Penrod was 
out in the side yard trying to teach Duke 
to turn somersaults—an accomplishment 
which Duke persisted in considering of no 
benefit to a dog—when a neat-looking man 
in overalls glanced over the fence in passing, 
and recognized Penrod. It was acarpenter, 
but evidently he had a conscience. 

“Hey,” he said, “you come around and 
watch us some day when you don’t haf to 
wear that asafidity any more!” 

The spell of Marjorie’s last whisper was 
still upon Penrod; and he cared not how 
long deferred that day of which the car- 
penter spake. Nevertheless, the recollec- 
tion of the curling shavings gave some pleas- 
ure and stirred him to gratitude. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ Penrod said to the 
carpenter. 


The next Penrod Schofield story will appear in the March issue. 
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By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
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Epitor’s NotE—The recent articles of Maurice Maeterlinck, in Cosmopolitan, on the present status 
of our knowledge of psychic phenomena have brought many inquiries in regard to the latest developments 
in the search for scientific substantiation of a belief to which mankind has always clung with persistent 
and passionate faith—the survival of personality after bodily death. It will interest our readers to know 
that new evidence has recently been produced of such sufficient value as to make even the most conserva- 
tive investigators in this field of research announce distinct progress in the matter, and that it has come, 
for the most part, from our own country. The following article describes these recent contributions to the 
solving of a question than for which solution there exists no greater longing in the human breast. 


sense of continuing some form 
of their earthly existence?” 

“Ves,” assert a group of earnest investi- 
gators; “and we are in touch with them.” 
As Sir Oliver Lodge puts it, ‘We begin to 
hear the tapping of the picks upon the 
other side.” 

These scientific investigations began in 
England, but to-day a large part of the 
study goes forward in America. One man, 
whose home is in New York but who does 
much of his work in Boston—James H. 
Hyslop, president of the American Society 
for Psychical Research—is in almost daily 
communication with a group of spirits of 
men who were his coinvestigators in this 
world and who, from the other side, con- 
tinue to be his intelligent helpers in the 
same field of research. These spirits send 
and receive messages, talk and listen, ex- 
change banter and gossip, or discuss grave 
philosophic and scientific themes, falling, 
sometimes, into heated debates in which 
they indulge in irony and even in invective 
—in short, they behave quite humanly. 

Doctor Hyslop has no religious theory 
about these phenomena. His objective is 
purely scientific—to add to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

What has been added lately? What isnew? 
An instance, guarded until now from the 
public: Within a few weeks after the Ti- 
tanic disaster, Doctor Hyslop formed a 
plan to establish communication with one 
of its most prominent victims, a gentleman 
of New York city whose name was known 
the world over. With his purpose carefully 
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% O the dead send us news of them- 
selves? Are they alive in the 


concealed—most of all from the medium— 
Doctor Hyslop wrote the wife of the victim, 
saying, “Send me some article belonging to 
your husband.” 

A small package was duly received, which 
the investigator was at pains not to open. 
Instead, he wrapped it in oiled silk and 
sealed it, took it to the home of the psychic 
through whom a large part of his communi- 
cations are established, and laid it on the 
table beside her. During the sitting, which 
had to do with totally other matters, he 
announced aloud to the spirits, listening 
through the physical ears of the psychic, 
“The week after next I want the owner of 
this article to appear and identify himself.” 

Only a word need be said about the 
mechanism of communication. Conceive 
an ordinary room with a woman asleep in a 
Morris chair. At her hand, a table with 
pencils and an abundance of paper. One 
other person is present—the sitter—whose 
duty it is to read the spirit-writing aloud, 
supply fresh pencils, and guide the hand to 
the paper in the spasmodic movements 
which sometimes accompany the trance. 

At this designated time, the Titanic vic- 
tim came and wrote accurately the three 
words of his full name and gave, also, the 
name of his New York pastor and described 
the contents of the sealed package as a pair 
of gloves—a fact which no mortal being 
knew but his absent wife. 

However, the communication of this 
departed gentleman, while amply sufficient 
to establish his identity to the investigator, 
was disappointing to the man’s own rela- 
tives. He talked about a pair of goggles 
lost in Egypt, and he babbled of various 
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other matters which, however real, seemed 
inconsequential when coming from’ the 
dead; but he did not say the things it was 
hoped he would say. 

This is an element in the situation at the 
present time. The spirits talk; they iden- 
tify themselves, but they do not come up to 
expectations. 

It is believed, however, that this is due 
to no fault of the spirits, but to the difficul- 
ties which they have to overcome in com- 
‘ municating at all, as well as to the crudity 
of our own receiving instruments. 

Happily, too, the lines of communication 
are beginning to broaden and clarify. As 
Sir William Barrett, the eminent British 
physicist, says, “If we review the past ten 
years, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
steadily growing clearness of attempts on 
the part of those who have passed over to 
improve and multiply methods of commu- 
nications.” 
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And in the mean time identities are being 
established with amazing clearness. There 
was, for instance, the case of F. W. H. 
Myers, in England. Mr. Myers devoted 
the best years of his life to the study of the 
so-called spirit phenomena and the question 
of establishing personal identity from be- 
yond the grave. After his death, immediate 
evidence of his activity in the spirit world 
began to pile up. Of this evidence, so great 
a scientist as Sir Oliver Lodge declared, 
writing slowly and cautiously, “‘The one 
hypothesis which seems to me most nearly 
to satisfy that condition in this case is that 
we are in direct touch with some part of the 
surviving personality of a scholar, and that 
scholar, F. W. H. Myers.” 

Here, in this country, we have had cases 
equally significant, and investigators have 
reached conclusions equally startling. 

When the noted American philosopher 
and psychologist, William James, died, the 


pair of gloves—a fact which no mortal being knew but his absent wife 
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whole world gave attention for a moment. 
It was known that Professor James had 
been greatly interested in the phenomena 
of spirit life. It was known, also, that he 
had formed a compact with Doctor Hyslop 
to attempt a communication from the spirit 
world if his soul survived. There was, in 
consequence, eager attention from the news- 
papers. Sensational stories were published. 
Things were recounted which made serious 
psychic investigation sound ridiculous. The 
family and Doctor Hyslop were annoyed. 

But William James has communicated. 
He has made himself clearly and convinc- 
ingly known to Doctor Hyslop, supplying 
exactly the sort of evidence which, in his 
lifetime, he had declared was the only kind 
to be expected, and the only kind that could 
be trusted when got. 


IN TOUCH WITH ‘WILLIAM JAMES 


The very next day after his death, which 
occurred on August 27, 1910, Mrs. Smead, 
one of the trusted mediums of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, then living 
in the mountains of Virginia, thirteen miles 
from a railway station, had an apparition 
of a man in a long black gown whom she did 
not recognize. On August z3oth, she 
learned, accidentally, that Professor James 
was dead. Some time later, she saw a por- 
trait of the philosopher and recognized it 
as identical with the apparition. This 
indicated that, within twenty-four hours of 
his death, the Harvard professor had en- 
tered upon his activities in the world be- 
yond. On September 12th, Doctor Hyslop 
himself went to the home of Mrs. Smead 
for a sitting. Richard Hodgson, who, when 
he died in 1903, was American secretary of 
the British Society for Psychical Research 
and who has since been its most valuable 
spirit aid, presently manifested control and 
announced the presence of Professor James 
and of Mr. Myers, the English scholar. 

James stated that he had already tried 
to communicate through Mrs. Verrall, the 
British psychic. Later, the spirit of James 
made this same statement through another 
of the American society’s mediums, Mrs. 
Chenoweth, in Boston. 

A letter to the secretary of the British 
society brought out the fact that in the 
record of Mrs. Verrall’s psychic experiences, 
which she has kept faithfully for years, was 
the account of a dream on the morning of 
September 12th, at which Professor James 


had appeared, and she had then noted that 
she believed he was trying to communicate 
through her. A few hours later on this same 
day, September 12th, the hand of Mrs. 
Smead, in the Virginia mountains, was 
writing that James had just attempted to 
communicate through Mrs. Verrall. 


THE SECRET SIGN 


Another identification offered by the 
spirit of James was that of a secret sign. It 
may already have occurred to the reader 
that any medium, either dishonestly or un- 
consciously through autosuggestion, might 
sign the name of William James or Julius 
Cesar or anybody else to a communication 
which was in itself absurdly counterfeit. 
The spirit of James, reasoning upon this, 
saw that it could be made impossible by 
the adoption of a secret sign. So now 
through Mrs. Smead, in his first communi- 
cation to Doctor Hyslop, on September 
12th, he gave the Greek letter, Omega, as 
his sign, and stated that it would always 
accompany his signature. ‘Two months 
later, a communication purporting to be 
from Professor James was received through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, in Boston, who knew abso- 
lutely nothing of what had transpired in 
Virginia, because Doctor Hyslop was treat- 
ing it as a closely guarded secret. This first 
message of James through Mrs. Chenoweth 
was also attested by the letter, Omega. 

One of the most remarkable evidences of 
identity given by Professor James was to 
Doctor Hyslop. I insert the conversation: 


SPIRIT OF PROFESSOP JAMES: Do you 
recall coming to me once in the winter when 
snow was on the ground, and we talked over 
these things and I gave you something to 
take away? 

Doctor Hystop: I recall the event very 
well. 

PROFESSOR JAMES: At that time we 
talked of the clergyman’s wife who had the 
power of talking automatically. (Meaning 
Mrs. Smead.) 

Doctor Hystop: Yes. 

Proressor JAMES: Since then 1 have 
seen her—or rather since I came into this 
life. 

Doctor Hystop: Yes; good! 

PRoFEssoR JAMEs: And I have made an 
effort to write with some success, but not for 
long at a time. She does better when you 
are. present——— 
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Doctor Hystop (interrupting): Good! 

ProrEssoR JAMES: Although I find 
enough power to make some good expression 
when you are not there. 

Doctor Hystop: Good! 

PROFESSOR JAMES: It is more spasmodic 
than here (through Mrs. Chenoweth), but 
that is largely a question of environment 
and companionship and desire. At that 
visit at my home, you had to hurry away, 
at the last, and some things were left for 
another time. I had been planning for a 


long time to see you. Indeed, I was always 
planning for a time to talk more with you. 


This communication came through Mrs. 
Chenoweth. In every detail it was the 
exact description of a visit which Doctor 
Hyslop made to Professor James in the 
winter of 1905, even to the subjects of con- 
versation and the package taken away, 
which contained some scientific bulletins in 
French. No one but Hyslop and James 
knew any of these facts. To Doctor Hyslop, 
this one communication is overwhelming 
evidence of the identity of the spirit with 
William James. 


INCIDENT OF THE PINK PAJAMAS 


Quite the most notorious incident in the 
James case, as well as one of the most unas- 
sailable pieces of evidence, was the much- 
laughed-at pink-pajama incident. The 
story runs back to a time after the death of 
Richard Hodgson, which occurred while 
James was lecturing in England. Hodgson, 
after his death, purporting to communicate 
through a Miss Gaule, said he had seen 
James in pink pajamas and added, “I think 
he looks cute in them.” 

Hyslop wrote inquiringly to Professor 
James in England to know if that dignified 
philosopher had by any chance been dis- 
porting himself in pink pajamas. To his 
surprise the philosopher replied that he had 
donned such garments in a certain emer- 
gency and said, “Tell Hodgson I think I 
looked cute, too.” 

So much for the incident at that stage. 

One point of agreement between Hyslop 
and James when in life had been that iden- 
tity, especially of a well-known man, would 
be best established by trivial details of 
the very last sort which any medium at- 
tempting to deceive would know or think 
of telling concerning a great man. 

So, after the death of Professor James, 
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in racking his brain for some of these indi- 
vidualistic trivialities to test the spirit iden- 
tity of the Harvard philosopher, Doctor 
Hyslop hit upon this old pink-pajamas 
incident, and said to him, one day, through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, 

“Do you remember anything about pink 
pajamas?” 

The answer of the spirit was merely, 

“T have to smile in recognition of that.” 


“HELPING THE POWER” 


All this time it was recognized that James 
was having great trouble in communicating 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. At such times, 
to “help the power,” some object intimately 
personal to the departed is frequently pre- 
sented for the medium to hold. In these 
sittings the article in use was a black necktie 
of Professor James. While this struggle to 
establish identity was on, James got across 
the following information regarding his 
former daily habits: 

‘Bread and milk and berries often made 
the meal at night in the summer, and the 
vegetable kingdom furnished a large part of 
my food always. I was fond of apples and 
some kinds of fish. These*may seem re- 
markable things to return from heaven to 
talk of, but you will appreciate their value.” 

After which he added, as if in a burst of 
sarcasm at the unbelief of the world, 

“T can see the headlines in the news- 
papers now, if this were given out, but if I 
had said I had broken bread with the 
Saviour or Saint Paul, there would have 
been many who would have believed it a 
part of the life of a man of my reputation 
in my new sphere.” 

Such a remark only made Hyslop the 
more determined to get through a definite 
message about the pink pajamas, but no such 
message came through Mrs. Chenoweth. 
However, it was on the way right enough, 
but through another source; for while these 
very experiments were still in progress 
Doctor Hyslop was invited to dinner at the 
home of a Boston clergyman whose son was 
developing mediumistic qualities both in 
automatic writing and through crystal-gaz- 
ing. The family related at table, as a joke, 
the odd fact that the boy had a very whim- 
sical message for Doctor Hyslop the day 
before which purported to come from Pro- 
fessor James. The message was, “I want 
you to give Hyslop two pairs of pink paja- 
mas and a black necktie for Christmas.”’ 





The very next day after his death, Mrs. Smead had an apparition of a man in a long black 
gown whom she did not recognize 


There was the closing link in the 
chain. 

Summing up the James experiments, it is 
a fact that while Professor James estab- 
lished his identity to Doctor Hyslop and his 
colaborers beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, the Harvard professor did not prove 


a good communicator. 


But enough has now been recited to 
show the nature of the evidence being 
gathered. Long ago, its accumulation con- 
vinced Doctor Hyslop of the survival of the 


human soul. It is to get this evidence in 
such form and overwhelming volume as will 
convince a skeptical world that the man is 
now literally pouring out his life. 
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A GIRL WITH A STRANGE POWER 


THE ROMANCE OF 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “The Common Law,” “ The Streets of Ascalon,” “ The Business of Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by Frank Craig 


Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, an impractical man who had failed as 
a school-teacher, failed as a farmer, and has finally been reduced to keeping a road-house on the south shore of Long Island. 
A;achild she is recognized by her family and companions as being “‘different,’’ and her strangeness is due to the fact that 
she is possessed of very pronounced clairvoyant power. When she is about twelve, her mother dies, and her broken father 
survives his wife but a few months. On the day of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 
Greensleeve a party of duck-hunters, among whom is a boy, Clive Bailey, Junior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 
New York family. Clive evinces a tender interest in Athalie, and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 
fastens his strap-watch upon her wrist—as a Christmas present—and says that he will return the followingsummer. But 
he does not come. 

Several years later, they meet accidentally in New York. Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, and 
Clive is at Harvard. The girl is still wearing the old wrist-watch. Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
see her. He does not do this, but sends the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. Both are returned through the 
dead-letter office. Four years pass. The Greensleeve sisters are living in a cheap apartment. Doris is a chorus girl and 
Catharine is employed in a millinery and dressmaking establishment. Athalie, very pretty and attractive, has managed 
by careful self-culture to place herself upon a plane of refinement far above that of her sisters. One evening, while alone, 
she is astounded at the appearance of young Bailey. He has found her name among the tenants of his father’s real-estate 
company, and has come with a beautiful wrist-watch. This visit lays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 
cent friendship between the two young people. Before long, Athalie is seen constantly in Clive’s company—on the street. 
at the theater, and in restaprants. His father and mother both talk to him; the latter is very frank in pointing out what 
will be said about the girl. But Clive says that he finds her more amusing, companionable, and interesting than the young 
women of his own set and that he purposes continuing the friendship. 

He furnishes an apartment very charmingly and insists that Athalie and her sisters live in it, rent free. To this arrange- 
ment the girl consents after an inward struggle, for she re=lizes how hard it will be to make Doris and Catharine believe that 
Clive has done this solely for her comfort and the pleasure it gives him. Before long, the young man finds his bank-account 
overdrawn, and the frankness and cynicism of his father in discussing this misfortune chills, for a time, his desire to see 
Athalie. So he begins to circulate once more in the social world of his family and, to the great satisfaction of his mother, 
seems to take a sentimental interest in a girl named Winifred Stuart. Athalie meets other men, of whom she keeps Clive 


informed through correspondence. 
sees Athalie in the company of a man. 


Mrs. Bailey gives a theqter-party in honor of Miss Stuart, and at supper afterward Clive 
This accidental meeting revives his longing to be with her. 


He telephones, after 


he takes his mother home, and obtains permission to come to her apartment, late as it is. 


HE door of the apartment stood 
ajar, and he walkedin. Athalie, 
still in her evening gown, rose 
from the sofa before the fire, 
dropping the white Angora, 
Hafiz, from her lap. 

“Tt’s so good of you, Clive,” she said, 
offering her hand. 

“It’s good of you, Athalie, to let me 
come.” 

“Tet you!” There was a smile on her 
sensitive lips, scarcely perceptible. 

He dropped coat, hat, and walking-stick 
across a chair; she seated herself on the 
sofa, and he came over and found a place 
for himself beside her. 

“Tt’s been a long time, Athalie. 
seemed so to you?”’ 

She nodded. Hafiz, marching to and 
fro, his plumy tail curling around her knees, 
looked up at his mistress out of sapphire eyes. 


Has it 


“Jump, darling!”’ she said invitingly. 
Hafiz sprang onto her lap with a quick, 
contented little mew, stretched his superb 
neck, and began to rub against her shoulder, 
purring ecstatically. 

“He'll cover me with long white hairs,” 
she remarked to Clive, “but I don’t care. 
Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Clive nodded, watching the cat with 
somber and detached interest. 

She said, stroking Hafiz .and looking 
down at the magnificent animal, 

“Did you havea pleasant evening, Clive?” 

“Not very.” 

“T’m sorry. Your party seemed to be 
such a very gay one.” 

“They made a lot of noise.” 

She laughed. 

“Ts that a very gracious way to put it?” 

“Probably not. Where had you been 
before you appeared at the Regina?” 
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“To see some moving pictures taken in 
the South American jungle. It was really 
wonderful, Clive. There were parrots 
and monkeys and crocodiles and wild pigs 
—peccaries, I think they are called—and 
then a big, spotted, chunky-headed jaguar 
stalked into view. I was so excited, so 
interested———”’ 

“Where was it?” 

“On the middle fork of the upper Ama- 


“‘T mean, where were the films exhibited?” 
“Oh, at the Berkley. It was a private 
view.’ 
“Who invited you?” 
“Captain Dane.” 
He looked up at her, iia 
“Who is Captain Dane?” 
‘“‘Why—I don’t know exactly! He is 
a most interesting man. I think he has 
been almost everything—a naturalist, an 
explorer, a scout in the Boer War, a soldier 
of fortune, a newspaper man. He is fasci- 
nating to talk to, Clive.” 
“Where did you meet him?” 
“Tn the office. Mr. Wahlbaum collects 


orchids, and Captain Dane looked up some 


for him when he was on the Amazon a short 
time ago. He came into the office about 
week before last, and Mr. Wahlbaum in- 
troduced him to me. They sat there talk- 
ing for an hour. It was so interesting to 
me; and I think Captain Dane noticed how 
attentively I listened, for very often he 
addressed himself to me. And he asked 
Mr. Wahlbaum, very nicely, if he might 
show me the orchids which are in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, and that is how our friend- 
ship began.” . 

“You go about with him?” 

“Whenever he asks me. I went with him 
last Sunday to the Museum of Natural 
History. Just think, Clive, I had never 
been. And, do you know, he could scarcely 
drag me away.” 

“T suppose you dined with him after- 
ward,” he said coolly. 

“Yes; at a funny little place. I couldn’t 
tell you where it is, but everybody seemed 
to know everybody else, and it was so jolly 
and informal—and such good food! I met 
a number of peoplé there, some of whom 
have called on me since " 

“What sort of people?” 

“About every interesting sort—men like 
Captain Dane, writers, travelers, men 
engaged in unusual professions. And there 


Athalie 


were a few delightful women present, all 
in some business or profession. Mlle. 
Delauny, of the Opera, was there—so pretty 
and so unaffected. And there was also 
that handsome suffragette who looks like 
Jeanne d’. Arc r 

“Nina Grey?” 

“Yes. And there was a rather strange 
and fascinating woman—a physician, I 
believe—but I am not sure. Anyway, she 
is associated with the psychical-research 
people, and she asked if she might come to 
see me——”’ 

He made an impatient movement—quite 
involuntary—and Hafiz, who was timid, 
sprang from Athalie’s lap and retreated, 
tail waving and ears flattened for expected 
blandishments to recall him. 

Athalie glanced up at the man beside 
her with a laugh on her lips, which died 
there instantly. 

“What is the matter, Clive?” 

“Nothing,” he said. 

His sullen face remained in profile, and, 
after a moment, she laid her hand lightly, 
questioningly on his sleeve. 

Without turning he said: 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
me; so don’t ask me. Something seems 
to be wrong. J am, probably. And I 
think I’ll go home, now.” 

But he did not stir. 

After a few moments she said very gently: 

“Are you displeased with me for any- 
thing I have said or done? I can’t imag- 
imc” 

“You can’t expect me to feel very much 
flattered by the knowledge that you are 
constantly seen with other men where you 
and I were once so well known.” 

“Clive! Is there anything wrong in 
my going?” 

“Wrong? No—if your own sense of— 
of—” But the right word—if there were 
such—eluded him. 

“T know how you feel,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘I wrote you that it seemed strange, 
almost sad to be with other men where you 
and I had been together so often and so— 
so happily. Somehow, it seemed to be an 
invasion of our privacy, of our intimacy— 
to dine with other men at the same tables, 
be served by the same waiters, hear the 
same music. But I didn’t know how to 
avoid it when I was asked there by other 
men. Could you tell me what I should 
have done?” 
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One lovely morning in May, Athalie arose early, in order to write to Clive 
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He made no reply; his boyish face grew 
aimost sulky, now. Presently he rose, she 
rose also, unhappy, confused. 

“Ton’t mind me. I’m a fool,” he said 


shortly, looking away from her, “and a . 


very—unhappy one——”’ 

“Clive!” 

He said savagely: 

“T tell you I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with me—” He passed one hand 
brusquely across his eyes and stood so, 
scowling at the hearth, where Hafiz sat, 
staring gravely back at him. 

“Clive, are you ill?” 

He shrugged away the suggestion, and 
his arm brushed against hers. The con- 


tact seemed to paralyze him; but when,. 


slipping back unconsciously into the old 
informalities, she laid her hands on his 
shoulders and turned him toward the light, 
instantly and too late she was aware that 
the old and innocent intimacy was ended, 
done for—a thing of the past. 

Incredulous still in the very menace of 
new and perilous relations—of a new inti- 
macy, imminent, threatening, she with- 
drew her hands from the shoulders of this 
man who had been a boy but an instant 
ago. And the next moment he caught her 
in his arms. 

“Clive! You can’t do this!” she whis- 
pered, deathly white. 

“What am I to do?” he retorted fiercely. 

“Not this, Clive! For my sake—please!” 

There was color enough in her face, now. 
Breathless, still a little frightened, she 
looked away from him, plucking nervously, 
instinctively, at his hands clasping her 
waist. 

“Can’t you c-care for me, Athalie?” he 
stammered. 

“Yes; you know it. 
me, Clive——” 

“When I’m—in love—with you——’ 

She caught her breath sharply. 

“What am I to do?” he repeated, be- 
tween his teeth. 

“You know it! What is there to do?” 

“Nothing. There is nothing to do about 
it. You know it! What is there to do?” 

He held her closer, and she strained away 
from him, her head still averted. 

“Let me go, Clive!” she gasped. 

“Can’t you care for me?” 

“Let me go!” 

He said under his breath, “All right,”’ 
and released her. For a moment she did 


But don’t touch 


, 


Athalie 


not move, but her hands covered her burn- 
ing face and sealed her lids. She stood 
there, breathing fast and irregularly, until 
she heard him move. Then, lowering her 
hands, she cast a heart-broken glance at 
him. And his ashen, haggard visage terri- 
fied her. 

““Clive—” she faltered. He swung on 
his heel and caught her to him again. She 
offered no resistance. : 

She was crying, now—weeping, perhaps, 
for all that had been said or remained un- 
said—or, maybe, for all that could never be 
said between herself and this man in whose 
arms she was trembling. No need, now, for 
any further understanding, for excuses, for 
regrets, for any tardy wish expressed that 
things might have been different. 

He offered no explanation; she expected 
none, would have suffered none, crying 
there silently against his shoulder. But 
the reaction was already invading him; 
the tide of self-contempt rose. 

He said bitterly, 

““Now that I’ve done all the damage I 
could, I shall have to go—or offer———”’ 

“There is no damage done—yet——’”’ 

“T have made you love me.” 

“T—don’t know. Wait.” | 

Wet cheek against his shoulder, lips 
aquiver, her tragic eyes looked out intospace, 
seeing nothing, yet, except the specter of 
this man’s unhappiness. 

Not for herself had the tears come, the 
mouth quivered. The flash of passionate 
emotion in him had kindled only a response, 
as blameless as it was deep. 

Sorrow for him, for his passion—recog- 
nized but only vaguely understood—grief 
for a comradeship forever ended now, regret 
for the days that now could come no more— 
but no thought of self as yet, nothing of 
resentment, of the lesser pity, the baser 
pride. 

If she had trembled, it was for their hope- 
less future; if she had wept, it was because 
she saw his boyhood passing out of her life 
like a ghost, leaving her still at heart a girl, 
alone beside the ashes of their friendship. 

As for marriage, she knew it would never 
be—that neither he nor she dared subscribe 
to it, dared face its penalties and its punish- 
ments, that her fear of his unknown world 
was as spontaneous and abiding as his was 
logical and instinctive. : 

There was nothing to do about it. She 
knew that instantly, knew it from the first— 
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no balm for him, no outlook, no hope. For 
her, had she thought about herself, she 
could have entertained none. 

She turned her head on his shoulder and 
looked up at him out of pitiful, curious eyes. 

“Clive, must this be?” 

“T love you, Athalie.” 

Her gaze remained fixed on him, as though 
she were trying to comprehend him—sad, 
candid, searching in his eyes for an under- 
staiding denied her. 

“Yes,” she said vaguely; ‘‘my thoughts 
are full of you, too. They have always 
been since I first saw you. I suppose it has 
been love. I didn’t know it.” 

“Ts it love, Athalie?” 

“T—think so, Clive. What else could it 
be when a girl is always thinking about 
a man, always happy with her memories 
of him. It is love, I suppose—only I never 


thought of it that way.” 

“Can you think of it that way, now?” 
“T haven’t changed, Clive. 
love in the beginning, it is now.” 

“In the beginning it was only a boy- 
and-girl affair.” 
“Tt was all my heart had room for.” 


If it was 


“And now?” 

“You fill my heart and mind as always. 
But you know that.” 

“T thought, perhaps not seeing you——’ 

“Clive!” 

“Other men—other interests—” he mut- 
tered obstinately and so like a stubborn 
boy that, for a moment, a pale flash from 
the past seemed to light them both, and 
she found herself smiling. 

“A girl must go on living until she is 
dead, Clive. Even if you went away, I’d 
continue to exist until something ended me. 
Other men are merely other men. You 
are you.” 

“You darling!” 

But she turned shy instantly, conscious, 
now, of his embrace, confused by it and 
the whispered endearment. 

“Please let me go, Clive!’ 

“But I love you, dear 

“Ves—but please!” 

Again he released her, and she stepped 
back, retreating before him, until the lounge 
offered itself as refuge. But it was no 
refuge; she found herself, presently, drawn 
close to his shoulder; her flushed cheek 
rested there once more, and her lowered 
eyes. were fixed on his strong, firm hand 
which had imprisoned both- of hers. 


, 


’ 


” 


“Tf you can stand it, I can,” he said, in 
a low voice. 

“What?” 

“Marrying me.” 

“Oh, Clive, they’d tear us to pieces! 
You couldn’t stand it. Neither could I.” 

“But if we 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she protested. “It 
would utterly ruin you! There was one 
woman there to-night—very handsome— 
I knew she was your mother. And I saw 
the way she looked at me. It’s no use, 
Clive. Those people are different. They'd 
never forgive you, and it would ruin you 
or you’d have to go back to them.” 

“But if we were once married, there arz 
friends of mine who e 

“How many? One in a thousand! Oh, 
Clive, Clive, I know you so well—your 
family and your pride in them, your posi- 
tion and your security in it, your wide circle 
of friends, without which circle you would 
wander like a lost soul—yes, Clive, Jost 
—forlorn, unhappy, even with me!” 

She lifted her head from his shoulder 
and sat_up, gazing intently straight ahead 
ofher. In her eyes was a lovely azure light; 
her lips were scarcely parted, and so intent 
and fixed was her gaze that, for a moment, 
he thought she had caught sight of some 
concrete thing that held her fascinated. 

But it was only that she “saw clearly” 
at that moment something that had come 
into her field of vision—a passing shape, 
perhaps, which looked at her with curious, 
friendly, inquiring eyes, and went its way 
between the fire and the young girl who 
watched it pass with fearless and clairvoy- 
ant gaze. 

“ Athalie?” 

“Ves,’”’ she answered, as in a dream. 

“Athalie! What is the matter?” 

She turned, looked at him almost blindly. 

“Clive,” she said, under her breath, 
“go home!” 

“What!” 

“Go home! 

“What!” 

She rose, and he stood up, his fascinated 
eyes never leaving hers. 

“What were you staring at a moment 
ago?” he demanded. ‘What did you— 
think—you saw?” 

Her eyes looked straight into his. She 
went to him and put both arms around his 
neck. 

“Dearest,” she said, “dearest!” 


You are wanted.”’ 


and 
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kissed him on the mouth. But he dared 
not lay one finger on her. 

The next moment she had his coat, was 
holding it for him. He took his hat and 
stick from her, turned and walked to the 
door, wheeled in his tracks, shivering. 

And he saw her crouched on the sofa, her 
head buried in her arms. And dared not 
speak. 


There was an automobile standing in the 
street before his own house as he turned out 
of Fifth Avenue; lighted windows every- 
where in the house, and the iron grille ajar. 

He could scarcely fit the latch-key, his 
hands were so unsteady. There were people 
in the hall, partly clad. He heard his own 
name in frightened exclamation. 

“‘What is it?’”’ he managed to ask. 

A servant stammered: 

“Mr. Clive—it’s all over, sir. 
Bailey is asking for you, sir.” 

“Ts my father—” But he could not go 


Mrs. 


on. 
“Ves, sir. His man heard him call— 
once—like he was dramin’ bad. But when 
he got to him, Mr. Bailey was gone. The 
doctor has just arrived, sir.” 

For one instant, hope gleamed athwart 
the stunning crash of his senses. He 
steadied himself on the newel. Then, in 
his ear, a faint voice echoed, ‘“ Dearest— 
dearest!” And, knowing that hope also 
lay dead, he lifted his young head, straight- 
ened up, and set his foot heavily on the 
first step upward into a new and terrible 
world of grief. 


XII 


ATHALIE ventured to send some Madonna 
lilies with no card attached; but even the 
thought of her white flowers crossing the 
threshold of Clive’s world—although it was 
because of her devotion to him alone that 
she dared salute his dead—left her sensi- 
tively concerned, wondering whether it 
had been a proper thing for her to do. 

However, the day following she wrote him. 


CLIVE DEAR: 

I do not mean to intrude on your grief at such a 
time. This is merely a line to say that you are 
never absent from my mind. 

And, Clive, nothing really dies. This is quite 
true. I am not speaking of what faith teaches us. 
Faith is faith. But those who “see clearly” know. 
Nothing dies, Clive—nothing! That is even more 
than faith teaches us. Yet it, also, is true. 


Athalie 


Dear little boy of my childhood, dear lad of my 
girlhood and, of my womanhood, dearest of men, 
I pray that God will comfort you and yours. 

I was twelve years old the only time I ever saw 
your father. He spoke so sweetly to me, put his 
arm around my shoulders, asked me if I were Red 
Riding-Hood or the Princess Far-Away. 

And, to obey him, I went to find my father. And 
found him dead. Or what the world calls dead. 

Later, as I stood there outside the door, stunned 
by what had happened, back through the doorway 
came running a boy. Clive, if you have forgotten 
what you said to that child there by the darkened 
doorway of life, the girl who writes this has never 
forgotten. 

And now, since sorrow has come to you, in my 
turn I seek you where you stand by a darkened door 
alone, and I send to you my very soul in this poor, 
inky letter—all I can offer, Clive—all that I be- 


lieve—all that I am. 
ATHALIE. 


So much for tribute and condolence as 
far as she could be concerned, where she 
remained among the other millions outside 
the sacred threshold across which her letter 
and her flowers had gone, across which the 
girl herself might never go. 

After a few days he wrote and thanked 
her for her letter, not, of course, knowing 
about the lilies: 


It is the first time death has ever come very near 
me. I had been told and had always thought that 
we were a long-lived race. 

I am still dazed by it. I suppose the sharper 
grief will come when this dull, unreal sense of stupe- 
faction wears away. 

We were very close together, my father and I. 
Oh, but we might have been closer, Athalie! I 
might have been with him oftener, seen more of 
him, spent less time away from him. 

I did try tobeagoodson. Icould have been far 
better. It’s a bitter thing to realize at such a time. 

AndI had so much to say tohim. I cannot under- 
stand that I can never say it now. Athalie, dear, 
my mother wishes me to take her abroad. I made 
arrangements yesterday. We sail Saturday. Could 


I see you for a moment before I go? 
CLIVE. 


To which she replied, 


I shall be here every evening. 


He came Friday night, looking very sallow 


and thin in his black clothes. Catherine, 
who was sewing by the center-table, rose 
to shake hands with him in sympathetic 
silence, then went away to her bedroom, 
where once or twice she caught herself 
whistling some gay refrain of the moment, 
and was obliged to check herself. He had 
taken Athalie’s slender hands and was 
standing by the sofa, looking intently at her. 
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“That night,” he said, with an effort, 
“you sent me home—saying that I wa 
needed ——” ‘ 

“Yes, Clive.” 

“How did you know?” 

“T knew.” 

“Did you see—anything?” 

“Ves, dear,” she said, under her breath. 

“Did you see him?” 

“Ves.” 

“Tell me,” he said, but his lips scarcely 
moved to form the words he uttered. 

“T recognized him at once. I had never 
forgotten him. It is difficult to explain 
how I knew that he was not—what we call 
living.” 

“But you knew?” 

“Ves,” she said gently. 

“He—did he speak?” The young fellow 
turned away with a brusque, hopeless ges- 
ture. ‘‘God,” he muttered, ‘‘and I couldn’t 
either see or hear him!”’ 

“He did not speak, Clive.” 

The boy looked up at her. 

She said: “‘When I first noticed him, he 
was looking at you. Then he caught my 
eye. Clive, it was this time as it had been 
before—when I was twelve years old. His 
expression became so sweet and winning— 
like yours when I amuse you and you laugh 
at me. But—like me——” 

“Oh, Athalie, I can’t seem to endure it! 
I—I can’t be reconciled—” His head fell 
forward; she put her arms around him and 
drew his face against her breast. 

“T know,” she whispered. “TI also have 
passed that way.” 

After a few moments he lifted his head, 
looked around almost fearfully. 

‘““Where was it that he stood, Athalie?”’ 

She hesitated, then took one of his hands 
in hers, and he followed her until she 
stopped between the sofa and the fireplace. 

“Here?” 

“Yes, Clive.” 

“So near!” he sdid aloud to himself. 
“Couldn’t he have spoken to me—just one 
word ee 

““Dearest—dearest!”’ 

‘“‘God knows why you should see him and 
I shouldn’t! I don’t understand—when 
I was his son——” 

“T do not understand, either, Clive.” 

He seemed not to hear her, standing there 
with blank gaze shifting from object to 
object in the room. “I don’t understand,” 
he kept repeating, in a dull, almost querulous 


> 
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voice, “I don’t understand why.” And 
her heart responded in a passion of tender- 
ness and grief. But she found no further 
words to say to him, no explanation that 
might comfort him. 

“Will he ever come here—anywhere— 
again?” he asked suddenly. 

“Oh, Clive, I don’t know!” 

“Don’t you know? Couldn’t you find 
out?” 

“How? I don’t know how to find out. 
I never try to inquire.” 

“Tsn’t there some way?”’ 

“T don’t really know, Clive. 
I know?” 

“‘But when you see such people—shadows 
—shapes es 

“Yes; they are not shadows.” 

““Do they seem real?” 

“Why, yes—as real as you are.” 

“‘Athalie, how can they be?” 

“They are to me. There is nothing 
ghostly about them.” 

For a moment, it almost seemed to her as 
though he resented her clear seeing; then 
he said, ‘‘Have you always been able to 
see—this way?” 

“‘As long as I can remember.” 

‘“‘And you have never tried to cultivate 
the power?” 

“JT had rather you did not call it that.” 

“But it isa power. Well, call it faculty, 
then. Have you?” 

“No. I told you once that I did not 
wish to see more clearly than others. It 
is all involuntary with me.” 

“Would you try to cultivate it because 
I ask you to?” 

“Clive!” 

“Will you, Athalie?” 

The painful color mantled her face and 
neck, and she turned and looked away from 
him as though he had said a shameful thing. 

He continued, impatiently: ‘“‘Why do you 
feel that way about it? Why should you 
not cultivate such a delicate and wonderful 
sense of perception? Why are you re- 
luctdnt? What reason is there for you to 
be ashamed?” 

“T don’t know why.” 

“There is no reason. If in you there 
happen to be faculties sensitive beyond 
ours, senses more complex, more exquisitely 
attuned to what others are blind and deaf 
to, intuitions that to us seem miraculous, 
a spirituality, perhaps, more highly de- 
veloped, what is there in that to cause you 


How could 
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either embarrassment or concern? That 
in certain individualities such is the case is 
now generally understood and recognized.” 

She looked up at him very quietly, but 
still flushed. 

“Why do you wish me to try 
any effort to develop this—thing?” 

“So that—if you could see him again— 
and if, perhaps, he had anything to say to 
me os 

“T understand.” 

“Will you try, Athalie?” 

“T’ll try—if you wish it. 
learn how to try.” 

Had he asked her to strip her gown from 
her shoulders under his steady gaze, it had 
been easier than the promise she gave him. 

And now the hour had come for him to 
bid her good-by. He said that he and his 
mother would not remain abroad for more 
than the summer. He said he would write 
often, spoke a little more vaguely ofseeing 
her as soon as he returned, drew her cool, 
white hands together and kissed them, laid 
his cheek against them for a moment, eyes 
closed wearily. 

The door remained ajar behind him after 
he had gone. Lingering, her hand heavy 
on the knob, she listened to the last echo 
of the elevator as it dropped into lighted 
depths below. Then, very far away, an iron 
grille clanged. And that ended it. 

But she still lingered. There was one 
more shape to pass through the door which 
she yet held open—the phantom of her 
girlhood. And when, at last, it had passed 
across the threshold, never to return, she 
shut the door softly, sinking to her knees 
there, her pale cheek resting against the 
closed panels, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 


make 


And if I can 


So departed this twain out of the room 
and out of her life, together—her lover by 


brevet, and her lingering girlhood—leaving 
behind them a woman in a world of men sud- 
denly strange and menacing and very still. 

But Clive went back into a familiar world 
—marred, obscured, distorted for the: mo- 
ment by shock and sorrow, but still a 
familiar world. Because neither his grief 
nor his love—as he had termed it—had 
made of him more than he had been—not 
yet a man, yet no longer a boy, but some- 
thing with all the infirmities of both and 
the saving graces of neither. 

In that borderland where he still lingered, 
morally and spiritually, the development of 
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character ceases for a while until such time 
as the occult frontier is crossed. What is 
born in the cradle is lowered into the grave, 
but always either in nobler or less noble 
degrees. For none may linger in that bor- 
derland too long, because the unseen bound- 
ary moves for him who will not stir when 
his time is up>—moves slowly nearey, nearer, 
passing beneath his feet, until it is lost far 
in the misty years behind him. 


He wrote her from the steamer twice, 
the letters being posted from Plymouth; 
then he wrote once from London, once from 
Paris, later again from Switzerland, where 
he had found it cooler, he said, than any- 
where else during that torrid summer. 

Winifred Stuart and her mother had 
joined them for a motor trip through Dal- 
matia. He mentioned it in a letter to 
Athalie, but after that he did not refer to 
them again. In fact, he did not write 
again for a month or two. 

It proved to be a scorching summer in 
New York. May ended in a blast of un- 
seasonable weather, cooling off for a week 
or two in June, but the furnace heat of July 
was terrible for the poor and for the horses— 
both of which we have always with us. 

Also, for Athalie it seemed to be turning 
into one of those curious, threatening years 
which begin with every promise but which 
end without fulfilment and in perplexity 
and care. She had known such years; she 
already recognized the symptoms of chang- 
ing weather. She seemed to be conscious 
of premonitions in everybody and every- 
thing. Little vexations and slight disap- 
pointments increased; simple plans mis- 
carried for no reason at all, apparently. 

Like one who still feels a fair wind blowing 
yet, looking aloft, sees the uneasy weather- 
cock veer and veer in varying flaws, so 
she, sensitive and fine in mind and body, 
gradually became aware of the trend of 
things, felt the premonition of the distant 
change in the atmosphere, sensed it gath- 
ering vaguely, indefinitely disquieting. 

One lovely morning in May, Athalie arose 
early, in order to write to Clive. Then, her. 
long letter accomplished and safely posted, 
she went down town to business, still deli- 
cately aglow, exhilarated, as always, by her 
hour of communion with him. 

Mr. Wahlbaum, as usual, received her 
with the jolly and kindly humor which al- 
ways characterized him, and they had their 
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usual friendly, half-bantering chat while she 
was arranging the papers which his secre- 
tary had laid on her desk. 

All the morning she took dictation; the 
soft wind fluttered the curtains; sparrows 
chirped noisily; the sky was very blue; 
Mr. Wahlbaum smoked steadily. 

And when the lunch-hour arrived, he 
did a thing which he had never before done; 
he asked Athalie to lunch with him. Which 
so completely astonished her that she found 
herself going down in the private lift with 
him before she realized that she was going 
at all. 

The luncheon proved to be very simple 
but very good. There were a number of 
other women in the ladies’ annex of the 
Department Club—nice-looking people, 
quiet and well dressed. Mr. Wahlbaum, 
also, was very quiet, very considerate, very 
attentive, and almost gravely courteous. 
Their conversation concerned business. 
He offered Athalie no cocktail and no wine, 
but a jug of chilled cider was set at her el- 
bow, and she found it delicious. Mr. 
Wahlbaum drank tea, very weak. 

When they returned to the office, Athalie 
began to transcribe her stenographic notes. 
It occupied most of the afternoon, although 
she was wonderfully rapid and accurate and 
her slim, white fingers hovered mistily over 
the keys like the vibrating wings of a snowy 
moth. 

Mr. Wahlbaum, always smoking, watched 
her toward the finish in placid silence—and 
for a few moments, also, after she had 
finished and had turned to him with a light 
smile and lighter sigh of relief. 

‘Miss Greensleeve,” he said quietly, 
“T have now been here in the same office 
with you, day after day—excepting our 
vacations—for more than five years.” 

A trifle surprised and sobered by his 
gravity and deliberation, she nodded silent 
acquiescence and waited, wondering a little 
what else was to come. 

It came without preamble. 

“T have the honor,” he said, “to ask you 
to marry me.” 

Still as a stone she sat, gazing at him. 
And for a long while his keen eyes sustained 
her gaze. But presently a slow, deep 
color began to gather on his face. And 
after a moment, he said, 

“Tam sorry that the verdict is against 
me.” 

Tears filled her eyes; she tried to speak, 
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could not, turned on her pivot-chair, 
rested her arms on the back, and dropped 
her face in them. 

It was a long while before she was able 
to efface the traces of emotion. She did 
all she could before she forced herself to 
look at him and say what she must say. 

“Tf I could—I would, Mr. Wahlbaum,” 
she faltered. ‘“‘No man has ever been 
kinder to me, none more courteous, none 
more gentle.” 

He looked at her wistfully for a moment, 
and she thought he was going to speak. 
But he was wise in the ways of the world. 
He had. lost. He understood it. Speech 
was superfluous. He was a quaint combi- 
nation of good sportsman and philosophic 
economist. He held his peace. 

When she left that evening, after saying 
good-night to him, she paused at the door 
irresolutely, and then came back to his 
desk where he was still standing. For he 
had never failed to rise when she entered 
in the morning or took her leave at night. 

In silence, now, she offered him her hand, 
the quick tears springing to her eyes again; 
and he took it, bent, and touched the gloved 
fingers with his lips, gravely, in silence. 


A few days later, for the first time in her 
experience there, Mr. Wahlbaum was not 
at the office. 

Mr. Grossman came in, leered at her, said 
that Mr. Wahlbaum would be down next 
day, lingered furtively as long as he quite 
dared, then took himself off, still leering. 


In the afternoon Athalie was notified 
that her salary had been raised. She went 
home, elated and deeply touched by the 
generosity of Mr. Wahlbaum, scarcely 
able to wait for the morrow to express her 
gratitude to this good, kind man. 

But on the morrow Mr. Wahlbaum was 
not there; nor did he come the day after, 
nor the day after that. 

The following Tuesday she was seated 
in the office and generally occupied with 
business provided for her by the thrifty 
Mr. Grossman, when that same gentleman 
came into the office on tiptoe. 

“Mr. Wahlbaum has just died,” he said. 

In the sudden shock and consternation 
she had risen from her chair, and stood there, 
one hand resting on her desk for support. 

“Pneumonia,” nodded Mr. Grossman. 
“Sam, he smoked too much all the time. 
That iss what done it, Miss Greensleeve.” 
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Her hands crept to her eyes, covered 
them convulsively. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “Oh!” 

And, for a moment was not aware of the 
arm of Mr. Grossman around her waist— 
until it tightened unctuously. 

“Tearie,” he murmured, “don’t take on 
so hard. You ain’t goin’ to lose your job, 
because I’m a-goin’ to be your best friend 
—same like he was o 

With a shudder she stepped clear of him; 
he caught her by the waist again and kissed 
her; and she wrenched herself free and 
turned fiercely on him as he advanced again, 
smirking, watery of eye, arms outstretched. 

Then in the overwhelming revulsion and 
horror of the act and of the moment chosen 
for it when death’s shadow already lay 
dark upon his vast and busy monument to 
her dead friend, she turned on him her dark- 
blue eyes ablaze; and to her twisted, out- 
raged lips flew, unbidden, the furious anath- 
ema of her ragged childhood. 

“Damn you!” she stammered. ‘Damn 
you!” And struck him across the face. 

Which impulsive and unconsidered pro- 
ceeding left two at home out of work, her- 
self and Doris. Also, there was very little 
more for Catharine to do, the dull season at 
Winton’s having arrived. 

“Any honest job,” repeated Doris, when 
she and Athalie and Catharine met at 
evening after an all-day’s profitless search 
for that sort of work; but honest jobs did 
not seem to be very plentiful in June, 
although any number of the other sort 
were to be had almost without the asking. 

Doris continued to haunt agencies and 
theatrical offices, dawdling all day from one 
to the next, sitting for hours in company 
with other aspirants to histrionic honors 
and wages, gossiping, listening to stage 
talk, professional patter, and theatrical 
scandal until her pretty ears were buzzing 
with everything that ought not to concern 
her and her moral fastidiousness gradually 
becamelessdelicate. Repetition is thegreat 
leveler, the great persuader. The greatest 
power on earth, for good or evil, is incessant 
reiteration. 

Catharine lost her position, worked at 
a cheap milliner’s for a week, addressed 
envelops for another week, and was again 
left unemployed. 

Athalie accepted several offers. At one 
place, they didn’t pay her for two weeks, 
and then suggested she take half the salary 
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agreed upon; at another, her employer be- 
came offensively familiar; at another, the 
manager made her position unendurable. 

By July, the financial outlook in the 
Greensleeve family was becoming rather 
serious. Doris threatened gloomily to go 
into burlesque; Catharine, at first tearful 
and discouraged, finally grew careless and 
made few real efforts to find employment. 
Also, she began to go out almost every 
evening, admitting very frankly that the 
home larder had become too lean and un- 
attractive to suit her. 

Doris always went out more or less; and 
what troubled Athalie was not that the 
girl had opportunities for the decent nour- 
ishment she needed, but that her reticence 
concerning the people she dined with was 
steadily increasing. 

“Oh, shut up! I can look out for my- 
self,” she always repeated sullenly. “Any- 
way, Athalie, you are not the one to bully 
me. Nobody ever presented me with a 
cozy flat and e 

“Doris!” 

“Didn’t your young man give you this 
flat?” 

“Don’t speak of him or of me in that 
manner,” said Athalie, flushing scarlet. 

“Why are you so particular? It’s the 
truth. He’s given you about everything 
a man can offer a giri—hasn’t he?—jewelry, 
furniture, clothing, cats ng 

“Will you please not say anything more!” 

But Doris was still smarting under 
recent admonition, and she meant to make 
an end of Athalie’s daily interference. 

“T willsay what I like when it’s the truth,” 
she retorted. “You are very free with 
your unsolicited advice. And I'll say this, 
and it’s true, that not one girl in athousand 
who accepts what you have accepted from 
Clive Bailey is straight.” 

Athalie’s tightening lips quivered. 

“Do you intimate that I am 
straight?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“You implied it.” 

There was a silence; Catharine lounged 
on the sofa, watching and listening with 
interest. After a moment, Doris shrugged 
her young shoulders. 

“Does it matter so much, anyway?” she 
said, with a short, unpleasant laugh. 

“Does what matter—you little ninny!” 

“Whether a girl ¢s straight.” 

“Ts that the philosophy you learn in your 
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theatrical agencies?” demanded Athalie 
fiercely. ‘‘What nauseating rot you do 
talk, Doris!” 

“Very well. It may be nauseating; 
but what is a girl to do in a world run en- 
tirely by men?” 

“You know well enough what a girl is 
not to do, don’t you? All right, then— 
leave that undone and do what’s left.” 

“What is left?” demanded Doris, with 
a mirthless laugh. ‘‘There’s scarcely a 
job that a girl can hold unless she squares 
some man to keep it—and keep—her!” 

“Shame on you! I held mine for years,’ 
said Athalie, with hot contempt. 

“Yes, and then along came the junior 
partner. You wouldn’t square him; you 
lost your job. There’s always a junior 
partner in every business—when there 
isn’t a senior. There’s nothing to it if 
you stand in with the firm. If you don’t— 
good-night!” 

“You managed to remain at the Persian 
Garden during the entire season.” 

“But the fights I had, my dear, and the 
tricks I employed and the lies I told and 
the promises I made! Oh, it’s sickening— 
sickening! But—” she shrugged-—‘‘ what 
are you to do? Thousands and thousands 
of girls go queer because they’re forced to 
by starvation——” 

“Nonsense,” cried Athalie hotly, “that 
is all stage twaddle and exaggerated senti- 
mentalism! I don’t believe that one girl 
in a thousand is forced into a dishonorable 
life.” 

“Then why do girls go queer?” 

“Because they want to—that’s why. 
When they don’t want to, they don’t.” 

Catharine, very wide-eyed, said solemnly, 

“But think of all the white slaves——” 

“They’d be that if they had been born 
to millions,’ retorted Athalie. ‘“Igno- 
rance and aptitude, that is white slavery. 
It’s absolutely nothing else. And in cases 
where the ignorance is absent, the apti- 
tude is there. If a girl has an aptitude 
for becoming some man’s mistress, she’ll 
probably do it, whether she’s ignorant or 
educated.” 

Doris, who had taken to chewing-gum 
furtively and in private, discreetly rolled 
a morsel under her tongue. 

“All I know is that your salary is ad- 
vanced and you’re given a part at the 
Persian Garden if you stand in with Lewen- 
bein or go to supper with Shemsky. Of 
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course,” she added, “there are theaters 
where you don’t have to be horrid in order 
to succeed.” 

“Then,” said Athalie dryly, “you’d 
better find work in those theaters.” 

Doris glanced sideways at Catharine, 
who silently returned her glance as though 
understanding and sympathy existed be- 
tween them not suspected or shared in by 
Athalie. 

It was not very much of a secret. Some 
prowling genius of the agencies whom Doris 
had met had offered to write a vaudeville 
act for her and himself if she could find two 
other girls. And she had persuaded Cath- 
arine and Genevieve Hunting to try it, 
and Cecil Reeve and Francis Hargrave had 
gaily offered to back it. They were re- 
hearsing in Reeve’s apartments—between 
a continuous series of dinners and suppers. 

And it had been her sister’s going to 
Reeve’s apartments to which Athalie had 
seriously objected—not knowing why she 
went there. 

This was one of many scenes that torrid 
summer in New York, when Athalie in- 
tuitively felt that the year which had begun 
so happily for her with the entrance of Clive 
into her life was growing duller and grayer, 
and that each succeeding day seemed to be 
swinging her into a tide of anxiety and mis- 
chance—a current as yet merely perceptible, 
but already increasing in speed toward 
something swifter and more stormy. 

Already, to her, the future had become 
overcast, obscure, disquieting. 

Steer as she might toward any promising 
harbor, always she seemed to be aware of 
some subtle resistance impeding her. 

Every small economy attempted, every 
retrenchment planned came to nothing. 
Always she was met at some corner by an 
unlooked-for necessity entailing further 
expense. 

No money was coming in; her own and 
her sister’s savings were going steadily, 
every day, every week. There seemed no 
further way to check expenditure. Athalie 
had dismissed their servant as soon as she 
had lost her position at Wahlbaum & 
Grossman’s. Table-expenses were reduced 
to Spartan limits, much to the disgust of 
them all. No clothes were bought, no 
luxuries, no trifles. They did their own 
marketing, their own cooking, their own 
housework and laundry. And had it not 
been that the apartment entailed no outlay 
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for light, heat, and rent, they would have 
been sorely perplexed that spring and sum- 
mer in New York. 

Athalie permitted herself only one luxury, 
Hafiz. 

And one necessity—stamps and letter- 
paper for foreign correspondence. 

The latter was costing her less and less 
recently. Clive wrote seldom, now. And 
always very sensitive where he was con- 
cerned, she permitted herself the happiness 
of writing only after he had taken the 
initiative, and therefore a reply from her 
was due him. 

No; matters were not going very well with 
Athalie. Also, she was frequently physi- 
cally tired. Perhaps it was the lassitude 
consequent on the heat. But at times 
she had an odd idea that she lacked courage, 
and sometimes, when lonely, she tried to 
reason with herself, tried to teach her 
heart bravery—particularly during the long 
interims that elapsed between Clive’s 
letters. 

As for her attitude toward him—whether 
or not she was in love with him—she was 


too busy thinking about him to bother her 
head about attitudes or degrees of affection. 
All the girl knew—when she permitted her- 
self to think of herself—was that she missed 


him dreadfully. Otherwise, her concern 
was chiefly for him, for his happiness and 
well-being. Also, she was concerned re- 
garding the promise she had made him— 
and to which he usually referred in his let- 
ters—the promise to try to learn more about 
this faculty of hers for clear vision, and, if 
possible, to employ it for his sake and in 
his service. 

This often preoccupied her, troubled her. 
She did not know how to go about it; she 
hesitated to seek those who advertised their 
alleged occult powers for sale—trance 
mediums, mind-readers, palmists—all the 
heterogeneous riffraff lurking always in 
metropolitan purlieus, and always with a 
sly weather-eye on the police. 

As usually in her career, since the time she 
could first remember, she continued to 
“see clearly” where others saw and heard 
nothing. 

Faint voices in the dusk, a whisper in 
darkness; perhaps in her bedroom the sub- 
tle intuition of another presence. And 
sometimes a touch on her arm, a breath on 
her cheek, delicate, exquisite; sometimes 
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the haunting sweetness of some distant 
harmony, half heard, half divined. And 
now and then a form, usually unknown, 
almost always smiling and friendly, visible 
for a few moments—the space of a firefly’s 
incandescence—then fading, entering her 
orbit out of nothing and going into nothing 
out of it. 

Of these episodes she had never enter- 
tained any fear. Sometimes they inter- 
ested her, sometimes even slightly amused 
her. 

But they had never saddened her, not 
even when they had been the flash-lit har- 
bingers of death. For only a sense of 
calmness and serenity accompanied them; 
and to her they had always been part of 
the world and of life—nothing to wonder at, 
nothing to fear, and certainly nothing to 
intrude on—merely incidents not concern- 
ing her, not remarkable but natural and 
requiring no explanation. 

But she herself did not know and could 
not explain why, even as a child, she had 
been always reticent regarding these oc- 
currences, why she had always been disin- 
clined to discuss them—unless it were a 
natural embarrassment and a hesitation to 
discuss with strangers, as though comment 
were a species of indelicacy, even of unwar- 
ranted intrusion. 

One night while reading—she had been 
scanning a newspaper column of advertise- 
ments hoping to find a chance for herself 
or for Catharine—glancing up she again 
saw Clive’s father seated near her. At 
the same moment he lifted his head, which 
had been resting on one hand, and looked 
across the hearthstone at her, smiling 
faintly. 

Entirely unembarrassed, conscious of 
that atmosphere of serenity which always 
was present when such visitors arrived, 
the girl sat looking at what her eyes told 
her she perceived, a slight and friendly 
smile curving her lips in silent response. 

Presently she became aware that Hafiz, 
too, saw the visitor, and was watching him. 
But this fact she had noticed before, and 
it did not surprise her. 

And that was all there was to the inci- 
dent. 

The visitor rose, walked to the window, 
stood there. And after a little while he 
was not there. That ended it. And Hafiz 
went to sleep again. 


The next instalment of Athalie will appear in the March issue. 
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Cosmopolitan readers made the acquaintance of Emma McChesney last month, and we can guess 


pretty well what they think of her—a wonderful person, acting on impulse and with plenty of energy 


to get whither she is headed after she is started. 
Some people may believe, after Emma’s whirlwind 


“feminine” intuition or “ masculine” reason? 


And what do you think sets her going? Is it 


trip to South America, that there is a good deal of the man in her, but we think that, after reading 


this story, they will be inclined to change their minds. 
to be some very interesting developments in her career. 


They will suspect, also, that there are going 
In this they will not be disappointed. 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of “ Broadway to Buenos Aires,’ and other Emma MeChesney stories 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


T was Fat Ed Meyers, of the Sans-Silk 
Skirt Company, who first said that 
Mrs. Emma McChesney was the 
Maude Adams of the business world. 

It was on the occasion of his being called 
to the carpet for his failure to make Sans- 


silks as popular as Emma McChesney’s 


famed Featherlooms. He spoke in self- 
defense heatedly. 

“Tt isn’t Featherlooms. 
Her line is no better than ours. 
personality, not her petticoats. She’s got 
a following that swears by her. If Maude 
Adams was to open on Broadway in ‘East 
Lynne,’ they’d flock to see her, wouldn’t 
they? Well, Emma McChesney could sell 
hoop-skirts, I’m telling you. She could sell 
bustles. She could sell red-woolen mittens 
on Fifth Avenue.” 

The title stuck. 

It was late in September when Mrs. 
McChesney, sunburned, decidedly under 
weight, but gloriously triumphant, returned 
from a four months’ tour of South America. 
Against the earnest protests of her business 
partner, T. A. Buck, president of the Buck 
Featherloom Petticoat Company, she had 
invaded the southern continent and left 
it abloom with Featherlooms from the 
Plata to the Canal. 

_ Success was no stranger to Mrs. McChes- 
ney. 
turned her head. But it had come peril- 
ously near to tilting that extraordinarily 

part. A certain light in 


It’s McChesney. 
It’s her 


well-balanced 
her eyes, a certain set of her chin, a cocky 
slant of the eyebrow revealed the fact that, 


This last business victory had not , 


though Mrs. McChesney’s feet were still on- 
the ground, she might be said to be stand- 
ing on tiptoe. 

When she had sailed from Brooklyn 
pier that June afternoon, four months be- 
fore, she had cast her ordinary load of busi- 
ness responsibilities on the unaccustomed 
shoulders of T. A. Buck. That elegant 
person, although president of the company 
which his father had founded, had never 
been its real head. When trouble threat- 
ened in the workroom, it was to Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney that the forewoman came. When 
an irascible customer in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, waxed impatient over the delayed 
shipment of a Featherloom order, it was to 
Emma McChesney that his typewritten 
protest was addressed. When the office 
machinery needed mental oiling, when a 
new hand demanded to be put on silk-work 
instead of mercerized, when a consignment 
of skirt-material turned out to be more 
than usually metallic, it was in Mrs. Emma 
McChesney’s little private office that the 
tangle was unsnarled. 

She walked into that little office, now, at 
nine o’clock of a brilliant September morning. 
It was a reassuring room, bright, orderly, 
workmanlike. She stood in the center of it 
and looked about her, eyes glowing, lips 
parted. She raised her hands high above 
her head, then brought them down to her 
sides again with an unconsciously dramatic 
gesture that expressed triumph, peace, con- 
tent, relief, accomplishment, and a great and 
deep satisfaction. T. A. Buck, in the door- 
way, saw the gesture—and understood. 
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“Not so bad to get back to it, is it?” 

“Bad! It’s like a drink of cool spring 
water after too much champagne. In 
those miserable South American hotels, 
how I used to long for the orderliness and 
quiet of this!” 

She took off hat and coat. In a vase on 
the desk, a cluster of yellow chrysanthemums 
shook their shaggy heads in welcome. 
Emma McChesney’s quick eye jumped to 
them, then to Buck, who had come in and 
was surveying the scene appreciatively. 

“You—of course.’ She indicated the 
flowers with a nod and a radiant smile. 

“Sorry—no. The office staff did that. 
There’s a card of welcome, I believe.” 

“Oh,” said Emma McChesney. The 

ile was still there, but the radiance was 


She seated herself at her desk. Buck 
took the chair near by. She unlocked a 
drawer, opened it, rummaged, closed it 
again, unlocked another. She patted the 
flat top of her desk with loving fingers. 

“T can’t help it,” she said, with a little 

tamed laugh; “I’m so glad to be back. 


| probably hug the forewoman and bite 
a piece out of the first Featherloom I lay 


hands on. I had to use all my self-control 
to keep from kissing Jake, the elevator- 
man, coming up.” 

Out of the corner of her eye, Emma Mc- 
Chesney had been glancing at her hand- 
business partner. She had found 
herself doing the same thing from the time 
he had met her at the dock late in the after- 
noon of the day before. Those four months 
had wrought some subtle change. But 
what? Where? She frowned a moment in 
hought. Then, 

“Ts that a new suit, T. A.?” 


‘This? Lord, no! Last summer’s, 


some 


-vaguely—‘T just 

vas nothing vague about T. A. 

however His very attitude as he sat 

i , was in direct 
st to his old, graceful indolence. 

like to go over the home grounds 

morning,” he “Of 

in our talk last night, we didn’t 

the South American situation thor- 

ghly But your letters and the orders 

told the story. It’s But we 

stay-at-homes haven’t been marking time 


during your absence.” 


, erect, Drisk. 


you this said. 


marvelous! 
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The puzzled frown still sat on Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s brow. As though thinking aloud, 
she said, “Have you grown thinner, or 
fatter or—something?” 

“Not an ounce. Weighed at the club 
yesterday.”’ He leaned forward a little, 
his face suddenly very sober. “Emma, I 
want to tell you now that—that mother— 
she—I lost her just a few weeks after you 
sailed.” 

Emma McChesney gave a little cry. 
She came quickly over to him, and one hand 
went to his shoulder as she stood looking 
down at him, her face all sympathy. 

‘“‘And you didn’t write me! You didn’t 
even tell me, last night!” 

“T didn’t want to distress you. I knew 
you were having a hard-enough pull down 
there without additional worries. It hap- 
pened very suddenly, while I was out on the 
road. I got the wire in Peoria. She died 
very suddenly and quite painlessly. Her 
companion, Miss Tate, was with her. She 
had never been herself since dad’s death.” 

““ And you-——” 

“T could only do what was to be done. 
Then I went back on the road. I closed 
up the house, and now I’ve leased it. Of 
course it’s big enough for a regiment. But 
we stayed on because mother was used to 
it. I sold some of the furniture, but stored 
the things she had loved. She left some 
to you.” 

“To me!” 

‘*You know she used to enjoy your visits 
so much, partly because of the way in 
which you always talked of dad. She left 
you some jewelry that she was fond of, and 
that colossal old mahogany buffet that you 
used to rave over whenever you came up. 
Heaven knows what you'll do with it! If 
you add another story to it, you could rent 
it out as an apartment.”’ 

“Indeed I shall take it, and cherish it, 
and polish it up myself every week—the 
beauty!” She came back to her chair. 
They sat a moment in silence. Then 
Emma McChesney spoke musingly. “So 
that was it.”” Buck looked up. “TI sensed 
something—difierent. I didn’t know. I 
couldn’t explain it.” 

Buck passed a quick hand over his eyes, 
shook himself, sat up, erect and brisk again, 
and plunged, with a directness that was as 
startling as it was new in him, into the de- 
tails of Middle Western business. 

“Good!” exclaimed Emma McChesney. 
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“Tt’s all very well to know that Feather- 
looms are safe in South America. But 
the important thing is to know how 
they’re going in the corn country.” 
Buck stood up. 
‘Suppose we transfer this talk to 
my office. All the papers are there 
—all the orders, everything. You 
can get the whole situation in 
half an hour. What’s the J 
use of talking when figures ; 
will tell you.” = 
He walked swiftly over to 
the door and stood there 
waiting. Emma McChesney 
rose. The puzzled look was 
there again. 
“No, that wasn’t 
it, after all,” 
she said. 


Ae. tiny oo 


“Emma McChesney, you 
haven't developed—er 
claws, have you?” 


“Eh?” said Buck. “Wasn't what?” 

“Nothing,” replied Emma McChesney. 
“Tm wool-gathering this morning. It’s 
going to take me a day or two to get back 
into harness.” 

“If you’d rather wait, if you think you'll 
be more fit to-morrow or the day after, 
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there’s no real hurry. 
I just thought 2 
But Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney led 
the way 
across the 
hall that 
separated 
her office 
from her 
partner’s. 
Half-way 
across, she 
stopped and 
surveyed the 
big, bright, 
busy main 
office. 
“< wees 
you've run up 
a partition 
there between 
Miss Casey’s 
desk and the 
workroom 
door, haven't 
you?” 
“Yes; it’s 
much __ better 
that way.” 
“Yes, of course. 
And—why, where are 
the boys’ desks? Spald- 
ing’s and Hutchinson’s, 
and—they’re all gone!”” She 
turnedinamazement. ‘ Break 
it to me! Aren't we using 
traveling men any more?” 
Buck laughed his low, pleas- 
ant laugh. 
“Oh,yes; but I thought their 
desks belonged somewhere else 
than in the main office. They're 
now installed in the little room 
between the shop and Healy’s 
office. Close quarters, but 
better than having them out 
here where they were inclined 
to neglect their reports in order 
to shine in the eyes of that pretty new 
stenographer. There are one or two other 
changes. I hope you'll approve of them.” 
“Tm sure I shall,” replied Emma Me- 
Chesney, a little stiftly 
In Buck’s office, she settled back in her 
chair to watch him as he arranged neat 
sheaves of papers for her inspection. Her 
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eyes traveled from his keen, eager face to 
the piles of paper and back again. 

“Tell me, did you hit it off with the Ella 
Sweeneys and the Sadie Harrises of the 
great Middle West? Is business as bad 
as the howlers say it is? You said some- 
thing last night about a novelty bifurcated 
skirt. Was that the new designer’s idea? 
How have the early buyers taken to it?” 

Buck crooked an elbow over his head in 
self-defense. 

“Stop it! 
cathedral. 
tions fail.” 

He handed her the first sheaf of papers. 
But, before she began to read: “T’'ll say 
this much. Miss Sharp, of Berg Brothers, 
Omaha—the one you warned against as 
the human cactus—had me up for dinner. 
Well, I know you don’t, but it’s true. Her 
father and [ hit it off just like that. He’s 
a character, that old boy. Ever meet him? 
No? And Miss Sharp told me something 
about herself that explains her porcupine 
pose. That poor child was engaged to 


You make me feel like Rheims 
Don’t bombard until negotia- 


a chap who was killed in the Spanish- 


American war, and she 

“Kate Sharp!” interrupted Emma Mc- 
Chesney. “Why, T. A. Buck, in all her 
vinegary, narrow life, that gir] has never 
had a beau, much less——” 

Buck’s eyebrows came up slightly. 

“Emma McChesney, you haven’t de- 
veloped—er—claws, have you?” 

With a gasp, Emma McChesney plunged 
into the papers before her. For ten minutes, 
the silence of the room was unbroken ex- 
cept for the crackling of papers. Then, 
Emma McChesney put down the first 
sheaf and looked up at her business partner. 

“Ts that a fair sample?”’ she demanded. 

“Very,” answered T. A. Buck, and 
handed her another set. 

Another ten minutes of silence. Emma 
McChesney reached out a hand for still 
another set of papers. The pink of re- 
pressed excitement was tinting her cheeks. 

“They’re—they’re all like this?” 

“Practically, yes.” 

Mrs. McChesney faced him. 

“T. A. Buck,” she slapped the papers 
before her smartly with the back of her 
hand, “this means you’ve broken our record 
for Middle Western sales!” 

“Yes,” said T. A., quietly. ‘Dad would 
have enjoyed a morning like this.” 

Emma McChesney stood up. 
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“Enjoyed it! He is enjoying it. Don’t 
teli me that T. A., Senior, just because he 
is no longer on earth, has failed to get the 
joy of knowing that his son has realized 
his fondest dreams. Why, I can feel him 
herein thisroom. Not knowit! Of course 
he knows it.” 

Buck looked down at the desk, smiling 
curiously. 

“D’you know, I felt that way, too.” 

Suddenly Emma McChesney began to 
laugh. It was not all mirth—that laugh. 

“And to think that I—I kindly and 
patronizingly handed you a little book iull 
of tins on how to handle Western buyers, 
‘The Salesman’s Who’s Who’—I, who used 
to think I was the witch of the West when 
it came to selling! You, on your first sell- 
ing-trip, have made me look like—like a 
shoe-string pedler.”’ 

Buck put out a hand suddenly. 

“Don’t say that, Emma. I—somehow 
it takes away all the pleasure.” 

“Tt’s true. And now that I know, it 
explains a lot of things that I’ve been puz- 
zling about in the last twenty-four hours.” 

“What kind of things?” 

“The way you look and act and think. 
The way you carry your head. The 
way you sit in a chair. The very words 
you use, your gestures, your intonations. 
They’re different.” 

T. A. Buck, busy with his cigar, laughed 
a little self-consciously. 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ he said. 
ining things.” 

Which remark, while not a particularly 
happy one, certainly was not in itself so 
unfortunate as to explain why Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney should have turned rather sud- 
denly and bolted into her own office across 
the hall and closed the door behind her. 

Then began a new order of things in the 
offices of the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petti- 
coat Company. Feet that once had turned 
quite as a matter of course toward the door 
marked “Mrs. McCHEsNEy,” now took 
the direction of the door opposite—and 
that door bore the name of Buck. Those 
four months of Mrs. McChesney’s absence 
had put her partner to the test. That 
acid test had washed away the accumu- 
late dross of years and revealed the precious 
metal beneath. T. A. Buck had proved 
to be his father’s son. 

If Mrs. McChesney noticed that the 
head office had miraculously moved across 


““You’re imag- 
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the hall, if her sharp ears marked that the 
many feet that once had paused at her door 
now stopped at the door opposite, if 

she realized that instead of, “I'd, 

like your opinion on this, Mrs. 

McChesney,” she often 

heard the new, ‘‘I’ll ask 

Mr. Buck,” she did not 

show it by word or sign. 

The first of October 
found buyers still flock- 
ing into New York from 
every state in the 
country. Shrewd 
men and women, 
these—bargain 
hunters on a grand 
scale. Armed with 
the long spoon of 
business knowledge, 
they came to skim the 
cream from factory and 
workroom _ products. 

For years, it had been 
Emma McChesney’s 
quiet boast that of those 
whose business brought 
them to the offices and 
showrooms of the T. A. 

Buck Featherloom Pet- 

ticoat Company, the 

foremost insisted on 

dealing only with her. 

She was proud of her 

following. She liked 

their loyalty. Their 

preference for her was 

the subtlest compli- 

ment that was in their 

power to pay. Ethel 

Morrissey, whose 

friendship dated back to 

the days when Emma Mc- 

Chesney had sold Feather- 

looms through the Middle 

West, used to say laughingly, 

“Emma, if you ever give 
me away by telling how 
many years I’ve been buying 
Featherlooms of you, V’Il— 
I'll call down upon you 
the spinster’s curse.”’ 

Early Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. McChesney, 
coming down the hall from the work- 
room, encountered Miss Ella Sweeney, of 


Klein & Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Miss Sweeney, still standing, smiled a 
pleased but rather preoccupied smile 
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stepping out of the elevator. A very 
skittish Miss Sweeney, rustling, preening, 
conscious of her dangling black earrings 
and her Robespierre collar and her 
beauty-patch. Emma McChesney met 
this apparition with outstretched, wel- 
coming hand. 
“Ella Sweeney! Well, I'd almost 
given you up. Yourre late this fall. 
Come into my office.” 
She led the way, 
not noticing that 
Miss Sweeney came 
reluctantly, her eyes 
on the closed door 
across the way. 
“Sit down,” 
said Emma Mc- 
Chesney, and 
pulled a chair 
nearer her desk. 
“No; wait a 
minute! Let 
me look at you. 
Now, Ella, 
don’t try to tell 
me that that 
dress came 
from Des Moines, 
Iowa! Why, 
child, it’s distinc- 
tive!” 
Miss Sweeney, 
still standing, 
smiled a pleased but 
rather preoccupied 
smile. Her eyes 
roved toward the 
door. 

Emma  McChes- 
ney, radiating good 
will and energy, went 

on: 

“Wait till you see 

our new samples! 
You'll buy a million 
dollars’ worth. Just let 
me lead you to our new 
Walky-Easy bifurcated 
skirt. We call it the ‘one- 
stepper’s delight.’” She 
put a hand on Ella Swee- 
ney’s arm, prepara- 
tory to guiding her to 
the showrooms in the rear. But Miss 
Sweeney’s strange reluctance grew into 
resolve. 


= 
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“Ts—I—that is—Mr. Buck is in, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Mr. Buck? Oh, yes, he’s in.” 

«Miss Sweeney’s eyes sought the closed 
door across the hall. 

“Ts that—his office?” 

Emma McChesney stiffened a little. 

“You have guessed it,’ she said crisply. 
“Mr. Buck’s name is on the door, and you 
are looking at it.” 

Miss Sweeney looked down, looked up, 
twiddled the chain about her neck. 

“You want to see Mr. Buck?” asked 
Emma McChesney quietly. 

Miss Sweeney simpered. 

‘“‘Well—yes—I—I—-you see, I bought of 
him this year, and when you buy of a per- 
son, why, naturally, you 

“Naturally; I understand.” 

She walked across the hall, threw open the 
door, and met T. A. Buck’s glance coolly. 

“Mr. Buck, Miss Sweeney, of Des Moines, 
is here, and I’m sure you want to see her. 
This way, Miss Sweeney.” 

Miss Sweeney, sidling, blushing, flutter- 
ing, teetered in. Emma McChesney, just 
before she closed the door, saw a little 
spasm cross Buck’s face. It was gone so 
quickly, and a radiant smile sat there so 
reassuringly, that she wondered if she had 
not been mistaken, after all. He had ad- 
vanced, hand outstretched, with: 

“‘Miss Sweeney! It—it’s wonderful to see 
you again! You’re looking . 

The closed door stifled the rest. Emma 
McChesney, in her office across the way, 
stood a moment in the center of the room, 
her hand covering her eyes. The little room 
was very quiet except for the ticking of the 
smart, leather-encased clock on the desk. 
The closed door shut out factory and office 
sounds. And Emma McChesney stood 
with one hand over her eyes. So Napoleon 
might have stood after Waterloo. 

After this first lesson, Mrs. McChesney 
did not err again. When, two days later, 
Miss Sharp, of Berg Brothers, Omaha, 
breezed in, looking strangely juvenile and 
distinctly anticipatory, Emma greeted her 
smilingly and waved her toward the door 
opposite. Miss Sharp, the erstwhile brist- 
ling, was strangely smooth and sleek. She 
glanced ever so softly, sighed ever so flut- 
teringly. 

“Working side by side with him, seeing 
him day after day, how have you been able 
to resist him?” 
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Emma McChesney was only human, 
after all. 

“By remembering that this is a business 
house, not a matrimonial parlor.” 

The dart found no lodging-place in Miss 
Sharp’s sleek armor. 

“My dear,” she whispered, “his eyes! 
And his manner! You must be—whatcha- 
maycallit—adamant. Is that the way you 
pronounce it? You know what I mean.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Emma McChesney 
evenly, “I—know what you mean.” 

She told herself that she was justified in 
the righteous contempt which she felt for 
this sort of thing. A heart-breaker! A 
cheap lady-killer! Whereupon in walked 
Sam Bloom, of the Paris Emporium, Du- 
luth, one of Mrs. McChesney’s stanchest 
admirers and a long-tried business friend. 

The usual thing: “Younger than ever, 
Mrs. McChesney! You’re a wonder—yes, 
you are! How’s business? Same here. 
Going to have lunch with me to-day?” 
Then: “T’ll just run in and see Buck. Say, 
where’s he been keeping himself all these 
years? Chip off the old block, that boy.” 

So he had the men, too! 

It was in this frame of mind that Miss 
Ethel Morrissey found her on the morning 
that she came into New York on her semi- 
annual buying-trip. Ethel Morrissey, plump, 
matronly looking, quiet, with her hair fast 
graying at the sides, had nothing of the skit- 
tish Middle Western buyer about her. She 
might have passed for the mother of a brood 
of six if it were not for her eyes—the shrewd, 


‘twinkling, far-sighted, reckoning eyes of the 


business woman. She and Emma McChesney 
had been friends from the day that Ethel 
Morrissey had bought her first cautious bill 
of Featherlooms. Her love for Emma Mc- 
Chesney had much of the maternal init. She 
felt a personal pride in Emma McChesney’s 
work, her success, her clean reputation, 
her life of self-denial for her son Jock. 
When Ethel Morrissey was planned by her 
Maker, she had not been meant to be wasted 
on the skirt-and-suit department of a small- 
town store. That broad, gracious breast 
had been planned as a resting-place for 
heads in need of comfort. Those plump, 
firm arms were meant to enfold the weak 
and distressed. Those capable hands should 
have smoothed troubled heads and patted 
plump cheeks, instead of wasting their gifts 
in folding piles of petticoats and deftly 
twitching a plait or a tuck into place. 
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She entered Emma McChesney’s office, 
now, in her quiet blue suit and her neat hat, 
and she looked very sane and cheerful and 
rosy-cheeked and dependable. At least, so 
Emma McChesney thought, as she kissed 
her, while the plump arms held her close. 

Ethel Morrissey, the hugging process 
completed, held her off and eyed her. 

“Well, Emma McChesney, flourish your 
Featherlooms for me. I want to buy and 
get it over, so we can talk.” 

“Are you sure that you want to buy of 
me?” asked Emma McChesney, a little 
wearily. 

“What’s the joke?” 

“T’m not joking. I thought that per- 
haps you might prefer to see Mr. Buck this 
trip.” 

Ethel Morrissey placed one forefinger 
under Emma McChesney’s chin and turned 
that lady’s face toward her and gazed at 
her long and thoughtfully—the most try- 
ing test’ of courage in the world, that, to 
one whose eyes fear meeting yours. Emma 


McChesney, bravest of women, tried to 
withstand it, and failed. The next instant 
her head lay on Ethel Morrissey’s broad 


breast, her hands were clutching the plump 
shoulders, her cheek was being patted sooth- 
ingly by the kind hands. 

“Now, now—what is it; dear? Tell 
Ethel. Yes; I do know, but tell me, any- 
way. It'll do you good.” 

And Emma McChesney told her. 
she had finished: 

“You bathe your eyes, Emma, and put on 
your hat and we'll eat. Oh, yes, you will. 
A cup of tea, anyway. Isn’t there some 
little cool fool place where I can be comfort- 
able on a hot day like this—where we can 
talk comfortably? I’ve got at least an 
hour’s conversation in me.” 

With the first sip of her first cup of tea, 
Ethel Morrissey began to unload that bur- 
den of conversation. 

“Emma, this is the best thing that could 
have happened to you. Oh, yes, it is. 
The queer thing about it is that it didn’t 
happen sooner. It was bound to come. 
You know, Emma, the Lord lets a woman 
climb just so high up the mountain of suc- 
cess. And then, when she gets too cocky, 
when she begins to measure her wits and 
brain and strength against that of men, and 
finds herself superior, he just taps her 
smartly on the head and shins, so that she 
stumbles, falls, and rolls a few miles down 


When 
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the road she has traveled so painfully. 
He does it just as a gentle reminder to her 
that she’s only a woman, after all. Oh, I 
know ali about this feminist talk. But 
this thing’s been proven. Look at what 
happened to—to Joan of Arc, and Becky 
Sharp, and Mary Queen of Scots, and—yes, 
I have been spending my evenings reading. 
Now, stop laughing at your old Ethel!” 

“You meant me to laugh, dear old thing. 
I don’t feel much like it, though. I don’t . 
see why I should be reminded of my lowly 
state. Heaven knows I haven’t been so 
terrifically pleased with myself! Of course, 
that South American trip was—well, grati- 
fying. But I earned it. For ten years 
I lived with head in a sample-trunk, didn’t 
I? ,I worked hard enough to win the love 
of all these Westerners. It wasn’t all walk- 
ing dreamily down Main Street, strewing 
Featherlooms along my path.”’ 

Ethel Morrissey stirred her second cup of 
tea, sipped, stirred, smiled, then reached 
over and patted Emma McChesney’s hand. 

“Emma, I’m a wise old party, and I can 
see that it isn’t all pique with you. It’s 
something else—something deeper. Oh, 
yes, it is! Now let me tell you what hap- 
pened when T. A. Buck invaded your old- 
time territory. I was busy up in my de- 
partment the morning he came in. I had 
my head in a rack of coats, and a henny 
customer waiting. But I sensed something 
stirring, and I stuck my head out of the 
coat-rack in which I was fumbling. The 
department was aflutter like a poultry- 
yard. Every woman in it, from the little 
new Swede stock-girl to Gladys Hemingway, 
who is only working to wear out her old 
clothes, was standing with her face toward 
the elevator, and on her face a look that 
would make the ordinary door-mat marked 
‘Welcome’ seem like an insult. I kind of 
smoothed my back hair, because I knew that 
only one thing could bring that look into a 
woman’s face. And down the aisle came 
a tall, slim, distinguished-looking, wonder- 
fully tailored, chamois-gloved, walking- 
sticked Fifth Avenue person with eyes! Of 
course, | knew. But the other girls didn’t. 
They just sort of fell back at his approach, 
smitten. He didn’t even raise an eyebrow 
to do it. Now, Emma, I’m not exaggerat- 
ing. I know what effect he had on me and 
my girls, and, for that matter, every other 
man or woman in the store. Why, he was 
a dream realized to most of ’em. These 
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shrewd, clever buyer-girls know plenty of 
men—business men of the slap-bang, horn- 
blowing, bluff, good-natured, hello-kid kind, 
the kind that takes you out to dinner and 
blows cigar smoke in your face. Along 
comes this chap, elegant, well dressed and 
not even conscious of it, polished, suave, 
smooth, low-voiced, well bred. Why, when 
he spoke to a girl, it was the subtlest kind 
of flattery. Can you see little Sadie Harris, 
of Duluth, drawing a mental comparison 
between Sam Bloom, the store-manager, and 
this fascinating devil—Sam, red-faced, loud- 
voiced, shirt-sleeving it around the sample- 
room, his hat pushed ’way back on his 
head, chewing his cigar like mad, and wild- 
eyed for fear he’s buying wrong? Why, 
child, in our town, nobody carries a cane 
except the Elks when they have their an- 
nual parade, and old man Schwenkel, who’s 
lame. And: yet we all accepted that yel- 
low walking-stick of Buck’s. It belonged 
to him. There isn’t a skirt-buyer in the 
Middle West that doesn’t dream of him 
all night and push Featherlooms in the 
store all day. Emma, I’m old and fat 


and fifty, but when I had dinner with 
him at the Manitoba House that evening, 
I caught myself making eyes at him, 
knowing that every woman in the dining- 
room would have given her front teeth to 
be where I was.” 


After which extensive period, Ethel 
Morrissey helped herself to her third cup 
of tea. Emma McChesney relaxed a little 
and laughed a tremulous little laugh. 

“Oh, well, I suppose I must not hope to 
combat such formidable rivals as walking- 
sticks, ‘chamois gloves, and eyes. My 
business arguments are futile compared 
to those.” 

Ethel Morrissey delivered herself of a 
last shot. 

“You’re wrong, Emma. Those things 
helped him, but they didn’t sell his line. 
He sold Featherlooms out of salesmanship, 
and because he sounded convincing and 
sincere and businesslike—and he had the 
samples. It wasn’t all bunk. It was three- 
quarters business. Those two make an 
invincible combination.” 

An hour later, Ethel Morrissey was 
shrewdly selecting her winter line of Feath- 
erlooms from the stock in the showrooms 
of the T. A. Buck company. They went 
about their business transaction, these two, 
with the cool abruptness of men, speaking 
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little, and then only of prices, discounts, 
dating,'shipping. Their luncheon conver- 
sation of an hour before seemed an impos- 
sibility. 

“You'll have dinner with me to-night?” 
Emma asked. “Up at my apartment, 
all cozy?” 

“Not to-night, dearie. I'll be in bed by 
eight. I’m not the girl used tobe. Time 
was when a New York buying-trip was a 
vacation. Now it’s a chore.” 

She took Emma McChesney’s hand and 
patted it. 

“Tf you’ve got something real nice for 
dinner, though, and feel like company, 
why don’t you ask—somebody else that’s 
lonesome.” 

.After which, Ethel Morrissey laughed 
her wickedest and waved. a sudden good- 
by with a last word about seeing her 
to-morrow. 

Emma McChesney, her color high, en- 
tered her office. It was five o’clock. She 
cleared her desk in half an hour, breathed 
a sigh of weariness, reached for hat and 
jacket, donned them, and, turning out her 
lights, closed her door behind her for the 
day. At that same instant, T. A. Buck 
slammed his own door and walked briskly 
down the hall. They met at the elevator. 

They descended in silence. The street 
gained, they paused uncertainly. 

“Won’t you stay down and have dinner 
with me to-night, Emma?” 

“Thanks so much, T. A. Not to-night.” 

“T’m—sorry.” 

“Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

She turned away. He stood there, in 
the busy street, looking irresolutely and not 
at all eagerly in the direction of his club, 
perhaps, or his hotel, or whatever shelter 
he sought after business hours. Something 
in his attitude—the loneliness of it, the un- 
certainty, the indecision—smote Emma Mc- 
Chesney with a great pang. She came 
swiftly back. 

“T wish you’d come home to dinner 
with me. I don’t know what Annie’ll give 
us. Probably bread pudding. She does, 
when she’s left to her own devices. But I— 
I wish you would.” 

T. A. Buck took Emma McChesney’s 
arm in a rather unnecessarily firm grip and 
propelled her, surprised and protesting, 
in the direction of the nearest vacant taxi: 

“But T. A.! This is idiotic! Why take 
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a cab to go home from the office on a—a 
week-day?”’ 

“In with you! I never have a chance 
to take one from the office on Sunday, do I? 
Does Annie always cook enough for two?” 

Apparently Annie did. Annie was some- 
thing of a witch, in her way. She whisked 
about, wrought certain changes, did things 
with asparagus and mayonnaise, lighted 
the rose-shaded table-candles. No one 
noticed that dinner was twenty minutes 
late. 

Together they admired the great mahog- 
any buffet that Emma had miraculously 
found space for in the little dining-room. 

“Tt glows like a great, deep ruby, doesn’t 
it?” she said proudly. ‘You should see 
Annie circle around it with the carpet- 
sweeper. She knows one bump would be 
followed by instant death.” 

Looking back on it, afterward, they re- 
membered that the dinner was a very silent 
one. They did not notice their wordlessness 
at the time. Once, when the chops came 
on, Buck said absently, 

“Oh, I had those for ]}——” 
stopped abruptly. 

Emma McChesney smiled. 

“Your mother trained you well,” she 
said. 

The October night had grown cool. 
Annie had lighted a wood fire in the living- 
room. 

“That was what attracted me to this 
apartment in the first place,” Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney said, as they left the dining-room. 
“A fireplace—a practical, real, wood-burn- 
ing fireplace in a New York apartment! 
I’d have signed the lease if the plaster had 
been falling in chunks and the bathtub had 
been zinc.” 

“That’s because fireplaces mean home— 
in our minds,” said Buck. . 

He sat looking into the heart of the glow. 
There fell another of those comfortable 
silences. 

“T. A., I—I want to tell you that I know 
I’ve been acting the cat ever since I got 
home from South America and found that 
you had taken charge. You see, you had 
spoiled me. The thing that has happened 
to me is the thing that always happens to 
those who assume to be dictators. I just 
want you to know, now, that I’m glad and 
proud and happy because you have come 
into your own.” 

Buck sat silent a moment. Then, 


Then he 


“T had to do it, Emma.” She looked up. 
“You have a wonderful brain,” said Buck 
then, and the two utterances seemed con- 
nected in his mind. “The example you 
set accomplished this. It wasn’t I.” 

Compliments seemed to bring no great 
satisfaction to the woman to whom he ad- 
dressed them, however. She thanked him 
dryly, as women do when their brain is 
dragged into an intimate conversation. 

“But,” said Buck, and suddenly stood 
up, “it isn’t for your mind that I love you 
this minute. I love you for your eyes, 
Emma, and for your mouth—you have the 
tenderest, most womanly-sweet mouth in 
the world—and for your hair, and the way 
your chin curves. I love you for your 
throat-line, and for the way you walk 
and talk and sit, for the way you look at 
me, and for the way you don’t look at me.” 

He reached down and gathered Emma 
McChesney, the alert, the aggressive, the 
capable, into his arms, quite as men gather 
the clingingest kind of woman. “And now 
suppose you tell me just why and how you 
love me.” 

And Emma McChesney told him. 

When, at last, he was leaving, 

“Don’t you think,” asked Emma Mc- 
Chesney, her hands on his shoulders, “that 
you overdid the fascination thing just the 
least lee-tle bit there on the road?” 

“Well, but you told me to entertain them, 
didn’t you?” 

“Ves,” reluctantly; “but I didn’t tell 
you to consecrate your life to ’em. The 
ordinary fat, middle-aged, every-day travel- 
ing man will never be able to sell Feather- 
looms in the Middle West again. They'll 
never be satisfied with anything less than 
John Drew after this.” 

“Emma McChesney, you’re not marrying 
me because a lot of overdressed, giggling, 
skittish old girls have taken a fancy to 
make eyes at me, are you!” 

Emma McChesney stood up very straight 
and tall. 

“T’m marrying you, T. A., because you 
are a great, big, fine, upstanding, tender, 
wonderful——” 

“Oh, well, then that’s all right,” broke 
in Buck, a little tremulously. 

Emma McChesney’s face grew serious. 
“But promise me one thing, T. A. Promise 
me that when you come home for dinner 
at night, you’ll never say, ‘Good heavens, 
I had that for lunch!’” 


The next Emma McChesney story will appear in the March issue. 
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Epitor’s Note—This article 
will have unusual interest for 
every Cosmopolitan reader. 
“The doctor can’t tell 
yet” is an oft-heard 
phrase that betokens 
days of fear and 
anxiety on the part 
of those who see 
friend or relative 
strickened with 
undetermined 
illness. The as- 
surance of cor- 
rect diagnosis 
inthe earliest 
stages of dis- 
ease, and the 
immediate 
application of 
means to neu- 
tralize specific 
toxins and de- 
stroy bacteria 
are matters 
which now 
seem possible 
through the 
Abderhal- 
den test. 


The new 
diagnosis of disease 


Reactions in the laboratory 
test-tube now accurately diagnose a disease in its very early stages 


' \ JHEN a physician is called upon to treat 
a new case of disease, his most difficult 
task, as a rule, is to find out what ails 
the patient. Once the diagnosis is clearly estab- 
lished, treatment is often a simple matter—even a matter of rou- 
tine. Yet very often it happens that the symptoms presented 
point in half a dozen different directions and give no clear guid- 
ance as to the actual malady. This is particularly true in the 
early stages of disease; and it is precisely in these early stages 
that treatment may be applied most effectively if the diagnosis 
iscorrectly made. Hence the exceptional interest with which the 
medical world always listens to any authoritative claims of the 
discovery of new methods of testing various diseases and clearly 
differentiating between them. 
A revolution in this regard was brought about a generation 
or so ago when the compound microscope was perfected, and 
pathologists were able to see, for the first time, the tangible ad 
agents that cause the great coterie of contagious diseases. 
Here, for example, is a child that complains of sore throat. 
Examination shows the presence of whitish patches on ton- 4 secaieiieis ee tp ath: tae ta 
sils or pharynx. A swab is applied to the throat, and a tiny ~ fected saicroscope revealed the 
fragment of the white membrane is placed under the microscope existence of disease-germs 
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—an appropriate staining fluid having been 
applied. A glance through the microscope 
may then reveal tiny rodlike bodies of a 
certain type, which the physician recog- 
nizes as the Kloebs-Loeffler (diphtheria) 
bacillus. 

In another case, however, a bacillus may 
lodge in some inaccessible part ot the or- 
ganism—say the intestinal tract or the 
lungs—and the physician may find it im- 
possible to secure any portion of the sus- 
pected colony for observation under the 
microscope. But in such a case, the mi- 
crobes, if present, may send the toxic by- 
products of their activity into the blood 
stream. Indeed, it is by so doing that they 
become a menace to the organism, largely 
through poisoning the central nervous sys- 
tem. Under such circumstances, it is 
obvious that it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the patient if a way could 
be found to test the blood and determine 
the presence of the toxin at a very early 
stage, so that remedies might be applied 
to neutralize the toxin itself and to an- 
tagonize or destroy the bacterial agents that 
produce it. 

Unfortunately, however, these toxins 
are very elusive substances, and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is impos- 
sible to detect them or to discriminate be- 
tween different types of them by ordinary 
chemical procedures. Very ingenious means 
have been found, however, in recent years 
to test the blood for the presence of the 
toxins of at least two important types of 
microbes, namely, the bacillus of typhoid 
fever and the so-called Treponema that 
causes syphilis. The test for the former is 
associated with the name of the French 
physician, Widal; that for the latter with 
the name of the German, Von Wassermann. 


DOCTOR ABDERHALDEN’S DISCOVERY 


These discoveries encouraged the belief 
that, sooner or later, simpler and more 
general methods would be available that 
could be applied for the scientific diagnosis 
of a great variety of different diseases dur- 
ing the period when their outward symp- 
toms are obscure. 

And now it would appear that this ex- 
pectation is about to be realized through the 
experiments of the celebrated German 
biochemist, Emil Abderhalden. Thanks 
to his discovery, a few drops of the blood 
of a patient, if subjected to a relatively 
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simple test, may enable the physician to 
determine the presence or absence of a par- 
ticular disease at a time when, it may hap- 
pen, there are no tangible symptoms on 
which a diagnosis could be based. That, 
surely, is a matter of peculiar interest not 
only to the medical profession but to hu- 
manity at large. 

Now for the application. It appears 
that there are great numbers of diseased 
conditions that are characterized by the 
introduction into the blood stream of for- 
eign proteins or the products of protein 
degeneration, and that in each case a spe- 
cific ferment is developed in the blood to 
combat this foreign substance. By the 
Abderhalden method, it is claimed this 
ferment can be detected, and hence the 
presence of the particular kind of protein 
that evoked it may be inferred—which is 
equivalent to the diagnosis of the disease 
through which that protein is developed or 
liberated into the blood stream. 


HOW THE TEST IS MADE 


Among the diseases to which this applies 
are various specific fevers, degenerative 
conditions of different bodily organs, in- 
cluding the kidneys; several less familiar 
diseases of disturbed nutrition (among 
others, myxedema and Basedow’s disease), 
and cancer. It probably applies, also, to 
every form of germ-disease in which the 
microbes enter the blood stream or the 
bodily tissues, including typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis. From which it 
may justly be inferred that the new 
method gives very great promise as a 
comprehensive aid in the diagnosis of a 
great variety of diseases, including nearly 
all the most virulent ones to which man- 
kind is subjected. 

Doubtless the most important applica- 
tion that has hitherto been made of the Ab- 
derhalden method is in the diagnosis of 
cancer. We may, perhaps, best gain an 
inkling of the method itself and of its im- 
plications by considering very briefly the 
steps through which a test is applied to 
determine whether a patient suspected of 
having cancer of some inaccessible organ 
is really thus afflicted—a matter of vital 
importance, since everything depends upon 
the early recognition of the malignant 
tumor. 

The practical test is made by abstracting 
a small quantity of the blood of the patient 
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with a hypodermic syringe, freeing it of 
blood-corpuscles, and placing equal quan- 
tities of the blood-serum in two small mem- 
branous sacs which, in turn, are placed in 
receptacles containing pure water. Into 
one of these sacs, a small fragment of can- 
cer-tissue that has been freed from blood is 
placed. In a third membrane, another 
piece of cancer is placed in pure water. All 
three of the membranous sacs are then sub- 
jected to heat, through boiling the water in 
which they are placed, and are then al- 
lowed to stand for a few hours; after which 
the water outside the membrane is tested 
by a familiar chemical method for the pres- 
ence of protein products in the condition 
of what may best be described as partial 
digestion. The test is made by adding a 
measured quantity of a certain chemi- 
cal reagent called ninhydrin, which 
causes any solution containing pro- 
tein products to turn blue. 

If the patient from 
whom the blood was 
taken really has 
cancer, the test 
will show the 
presence of a 
large quantity 
of the par- 
tially broken- 
dow n 
proteins 
in the water 
about the 
membran- 
ous sac con- 
taining the 
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Dr. J. Wallace Beveridge selecting cancer- 

tissue for the Abderhalden test 


fragment of cancer in the blood-serum. 
This will prove that the blood-serum con- 
tains a specific ferment that attacked the 
cancer-cells and partially digested their 
protein content. The tests of the other 
receptacles are only for comparison. The 
one that contained the blood-serum alone 
may give a positive test (much less pro- 
nounced, however, than the other), because 
there are already present portions of broken- 
down cancer protein in the blood as origi- 
nally abstracted. The receptacle contain- 
ing only the cancer-tissue and water will 
give a negative test, because water alone 
does not break down the cancer protein; 
and unbroken proteins, however freely dis- 
tributed in the water, cannot pass through 
the membrane. If the patient whose blood is 
used has no cancer, the ferments to digest 
the cancer-cells will not be present in his 
blood, and so the test will be negative. 

It will beunderstood, of course, 

that a fragment of cancer would 

be used in making this test only 

in case the patient is sus- 

pected of having cancer. 

If the disease suspected 

were, for example, a 

degenerated condition 

of the kidneys, the 

test would be made 

with. a fragment of 

kidney instead. If 

a bacterial disease 

were suspected, 

the test would be 

made in each case 

with a culture of 

the specific germ in 

question. But the 

principle would 

always be the same. 

It all depends on 

the fact that the body 

develops specific fer- 

ments to combat each 

different type of protein. 

The method isso new that it 

has notas yet been applied exten- 

sively to more than a few diseased 
conditions, but it has aiready taken its 
place as a procedure of assured importance. 
It is to be hoped that many an obscure 
case that has hitherto puzzled the physician 
and led to conflicting diagnoses will now be 
unequivocally localized through observation 
of the reactions in the laboratory test-tube. 











DRAWN BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


Macfarland, an athlete and tennis-player, cut savagely with his stick at the hand which gripped the weapon 
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Dominica Meduna has already found a place among the striking and original fiction- 
characters of recent years, and her adventures have become one of the most looked-for 


features in the galaxy of Cosmopolitan offerings. 


This, the fourth of her remarkable 


escapades, is certainly the most exciting which the fearless young woman has yet en- 
countered, and it also throws new light into some of the depths of her real personality. 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of “ Jabez’s Conquest,” and other Dominica Meduna stories 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


NLESS something turns up 

pretty soon,” said Sefior Emilio 

Braga, “we shall be forced to 

one of two most disagreeable 

expedients—that of turning a trick our- 

selves or of trying to make an honest liv- 

ing.” He frowned and began to weave 

little circles on the table with the bottom of 

his wine-glass. “Never in all of my experi- 

ence can I remember when business has 
been so dull—for me, at least.” 

Dominica leaned forward to sip her 
orangeade, and her deep-violet eyes looked 
at him thoughtfully over the rim of her 
goblet, as she slowly sipped the cooling 
beverage. 

“You must break yourself of that habit 
of making circles with your glass, Emilio,” 
said she. “‘Some day it may get you into 
trouble.” 

““Sapristi! There does not seem to be any 
chance of getting into trouble!” growled 
the Argentino. ‘I cannot understand it. 
There have been six important jobs in the 
last three months and not a thing has been 
brought to me. I have questioned Durand 
and several others, and none of them can 
throw any light on the matter. Either 
there is an able mob that we know nothing 
about at work in Paris, or else it is the doing 
of some single and brilliant operator.” 

“But who can it be?” murmured Do- 
minica, and began to check off on her pretty 
fingers a considerable acquaintanceship of 
cracksmen, passing each in turn, for bur- 
glars, like other craftsmen, have, when high 
in their profession, certain lines of technique 
known to their cult, and Dominica had 
made the same study of the more distin- 


guished criminal artists that an authority on 
painting might make of the great masters. 

“Who can it be?” repeated Braga. 
“That, my dear Nica, is precisely what we 
have got to find out if we care to continue 
our present occupation. At times, I am 
almost inclined to believe that some bril- 
liant amateur has taken the field. What 
makes me think so is this: During the last 
few years I have become known in the 
criminal world as the safest and most liberal 
‘fence’ in Europe. ‘Thieves throughout 
Great Britain and the Continent know that 
I can get them better prices for their plun- 
der than anybody else, and at far less risk. 
It is known that I am here in Paris, and I 
can’t understand why some of this recently 
stolen stuff should not have come my way, 
unless it is the work of a new hand who is 
not acquainted.” 

Braga’s incisive voice held the bitter note 
of that of a high financier who feels that 
there are big operations going on around 
him and is at a loss to trace their source. 

“How do you expect to go about finding 
out?” asked Dominica. 

“The only way at present is to watch the 
runaways. If we can once spot this inter- 
loper, it won’t take long to land him in the 
Santé. He’s getting all the honey out of 
the hive, and some of the rest of us are going 
to get stung. I saw something this morn- 
ing in a social note of La Vie de Paris which 
will be worth our while to keep track of. 
Did you ever hear of the Misses Macfar- 
land who live out on the Avenue Henri 
Martin?” 

Dominica nodded. “Those two rich 
American old maids?” she asked. 
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“The same. They’ve lived in Paris for 
the last fifteen years and have the reputa- 
tion of being very rich and somewhat eccen- 
tric. Some years ago there was a good 
story about their having declined the op- 
portunity to meet King Edward because, 
as one of them said, ‘no woman who values 
her reputation should risk being seen en 
léte-d-téte with Edward the Seventh.’”’ 

Dominica laughed. “I’ve seen them 
walking on the Avenue du Bois, and they 
always reminded me of a picture in an 
American comic paper of a giraffe with a 
big hat—a ‘picture’ hat.”’ 

“Those are the ladies,” said Braga. “One 
is named Primrose and the other Pansy. 
She gives it the French spelling and signs 
herself, ‘Pensée.’ It appears that Prim- 
rose’s birthday comes in May and, Pensée’s 
in September. According to the article 
which-I read this morning, it has been their 
habit for years to give a birthday party on 
each occasion or, at least, a dinner to a few 
select friends. The one whose birthday it 
is always finds upon her plate a jewel of 
some sort as her sister’s gift.” 

“A good one?” asked Dominica. 

“On the last birthday, which was Prim- 
rose’s,” said Braga dryly, “there was a 
Bartier pearl pendant valued at one hun- 
dred thousand francs.” 

“How nice!” murmured Dominica. 

Braga took from his case an Argentine 
cigarette which had been made in Spain, 
lighted it, and inhaled deeply, saying, as 
the smoke eddied languidly from his lungs: 

“On these festive soirées it is the custom 
for Primrose and Pensée to wear all—or 
nearly all—of their previous birthday pres- 
ents. The new gift is passed around from 
hand to hand, and the guests examine it 
nervously and wonder if they are going to 
be suLjected to a search before leaving the 
house. So far, this has never happened, 
and the next day the bulk of the jewelry 
goes back to the safe-deposit.”’ 

“That sounds like a good job for some- 
body,” said Dominica. 

“So it strikes me,’ Braga answered, 
“and it has occurred to me that it may pos- 
sibly strike our unknown colleague as a 
good job for him. It is precisely in his line 
of work, and the chance comes but twice 
in the year. Besides the servants there are 
only the two old girls in the house. The 
chef, maitre @’hdtel, and lady’s-maid are Ital- 
ians, and there is a French housemaid.”’ 
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“How did you find out about the serv- 
ants?” Dominica asked. 

Braga smiled. “I have had my eye on 
the house for some time. The Italian lady’s- 
maid, Giovanna, is quite a flirt of mine. I 
followed her one night to the St. Didier 
skating-rink and gave an instructor five 
francs to present me. Since then I have 
met her several timés. She thinks that I am 
maitre d@’hétel in a Venezuelan family on the 
Avenue Victor Hugo.” 

“So that is why you shaved off your mus- 
tache,”’ said Dominica. 

“That and other reasons. Now what: I 
have in mind is this: I want you to help me 
watch the Macfarland house the night of 
the dinner-party. They are always big 
affairs—at least a dozen guests. Can’t you 
put on your Italian boy’s costume and take 
your mandola and hang about in front of 
the house? You can sing a few Neapolitan 
airs and beg a few sous from the arriving 
guests, then go and sit on the street-bench 
and munch some bread and cheese. With 
that deep contralto of yours, you have only 
to give them ‘Funiculi Funicula,’ and——”’ 

“T think that I can do better than that,” 
interrupted Dominica. 

“In what way?” Braga asked. 

“You leave that to me,” said Dominica. 
“T’ve never failed you yet, have I?” 


II 


Miss PRIMROSE MACFARLAND, with the 
assistance of her pretty Roman maid, Gio- 
vanna, was most pleasantly engaged in ~ 
creating a head-dress to be worn the night 
of the dinner-party to be given in honor of 
her sister Pensée’s birthday. 

It was a marvelous piece of work, the 
head-dress, and looked, when nearly com- 
pleted, as though the goddess Ceres had 
emptied her cornucopia upon the crown of 
the elderly spinster without reference to 
taste or expense. There were things which 
suggested plumes of nodding corn and 
pumpkin-vines in blossom, and even cher- 
ries standing straight on their stems, defy- 
ing the gentle frosts of the silvering hair 
beneath. 

Primrose was about to try the effect of 
her creation before the glass when the 
matire d’hétel came up to say that a young 
lady had called and asked the privilege of a 
few words with the signorina. 

“What is she?” snapped Primrose, vexed 
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Miss Primrose, listening appreciatively, decided that she was in luck. The girl's voice was 
quite good enough for parlor entertainment 


at the interruption. ‘“‘What does she want? 
Did she send up no card?” 

“No, signorina,” said the butler. ‘She 
is a young Italian lady—a Venetian, I 
should say, from her accent. I think that 
you might as well see her,” he added, with 
the unconscious familiarity of the old Ital- 
ian house-servant. 

“Very well,” said Primrose; 
wait in the antichambre.” 

“Of course,” said Leonardo, and shuffled 
out. 

Primrose descended presently and found 
Dominica perched demurely on the edge of 
a bogus prelate’s chair, while Leonardo 
made pretense of dusting a few dishonest 
paintings in tempera, supposed to be un- 
signed studies of old Italian masters, but in 
reality most cryptic of origin to all but 
Leonardo, who had “discovered” them in 
an old shop in Bassano, in which pictur- 
esque hamlet on the edge of the Dolomites 


“let her 


his very aged parents lived in peasant lux- 
ury on his bounties, thanking God daily 


‘that their son had found service in the 


family of some rich Americans. 

Dominica rose with a shy salutation that 
was almost a curtsy. 

“You wish to see me?” said Primrose, 
in her best Roman. “I am Miss Macfar- 
land.” 

Her argus eyes examined Dominica from 
head to foot, noted the girl’s unusual type 
of beauty with a certain cold appreciation, 
and rested on her poor attempt at being 
well dressed, for Dominica’s little street- 
costume, while well fitting and of good stuff, 
showed hard service. 

Dominica raised her violet eyes appeal- 
ingly. 

“T hope you will excuse me for disturb- 
ing you, signorina,” said she, in her soft 
Venetian. “I am here in Paris, studying 
for my voice. I saw in the Vie de Paris that 
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you were to give a soirée, and I thought that 
perhaps you might be willing to let me sing. 
If you would be so kind, I should be glad 
to do it for no pay, as the réclame of singing 
in your house would help me so much later 
on in getting concert work.” 

“Humph!” grunted Primrose. 
can you really sing?” 

“Tf the signorina would care to hear my 
voice—” murmured Dominica. “It is not 
an operatic voice, but they tell me that it is 
sympathetic. I might have sung in the 
Opéra Comique before now—but there 
were certain things that an honest girl—” 
She looked down at the floor. 

“T quite understand,” said Miss Prim- 
rose primly. “It is not necessary to go into 
detailed explanations. The main point is: 
Have you really a voice?” 

Dominica looked up eagerly. “I see that 
the signorina understands,” she said, with 
the slightest lisp. “When I saw that you 
were to entertain guests, it occurred to me 
that you might be willing to iet me sing.” 

“Why?” asked Primrose, curtly. 

“Because the signorina is so much in 


“But 


Italy that I thought she might like our 


Italian folk-songs,”’ said Dominica. “I 
know them all. I can sing you the Italian 
version of the German-Swiss cow-song; 
what the French-Swiss call .he ranz des 
vaches. Our Veneto song is far prettier.” 

“Let me hear you sing it,”’ said Primrose. 
“Can you play your own accompaniment?” 

Dominica gave her a look of surprise. 

“Of course, signorina,”’ said she, “ 
any instrument.” 

“Indeed? You must be quite an accom- 
plished musician.” 

“We are a musical family,” said Do- 
minica modestly. 

“Let us go into the salon,” said Miss 
Primrose, “and you may sing me some- 
thing. What is your name?” 

“Dominica Meduna,” answered Do- 
minica, who saw no reason for concealing 
her true identity. She had never been 
known to the police as a criminal, although 
known to have associated with suspicious 
characters, and she thought it possible that 
the patronage of the rich and distinguished 
Misses Macfarland might some day prove 
to be of advantage should she ever wish to 
establish a claim as a private concert singer. 

So she seated herself at the piano and in 
her throaty, sympathetic contralto sang 
Sir Paolo Tosti’s “‘Matinata.” Dominica 


on 
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in her early girlhood had studied to culti- 
vate her voice with the idea of going on the 
stage, but had abandoned this career 
through a natural preference for the more 
exciting life of the underworld and the 
pleasure which she took in the society of 
thieves. Miss Primrose was no poor musi- 
cal critic, and she was quick to realize that 
her caller’s voice, though not a distinguished 
one, was extremely pleasing and showed 
training. She did not, however, permit 
herself to display enthusiasm. 

“That is very pretty,” said she. “ Will 
you sing me another?” 

“With pleasure, signorina,”’ said Do- 
minica, and sang “Amore,” by the same 
composer. Miss Primrose, listening appre- 
ciatively, decided that she was in luck. The 
girl’s voice was quite good enough for parlor 
entertainment, while her unusual type of 
beauty (for Dominica was what is known as 
a “golden Venetian”) would certainly please 
her guests. 

“Your voice is very sympathetic, sign- 
orina,” said she graciously. “I should be 
very pleased to have you come—let us say 
at ten o’clock—and sing a few selections 
such as you have just rendered. It is very 
possible that I may be able to find you some 
opportunities to sing at the houses of 
friends. I should like to know a little more 
about you, however. Do you live with your 

amily here in Paris?” 

“No, signorina,’ said Dominica. “My 
family emigrated to America when I was a 
little girl, My father had a fruit store in 
New York on One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, but I am now an orphan. I 
have not been long in Paris, and I live in a 
little apartment off the Boulevard Raspail.” 

“Alone?” asked Miss Primrose. 

“Ves, signorina; I cannot afford a maid.” 

“Why did you come to Paris?” 

As Dominica did not deem it advisable 
to inform her that she had left New York 
hastily, having: in her care the equivalent 
of several thousand dollars in money and 
jewels, cleverly obtained by a master-cracks- 
man known as “Gentleman Joe” from the 
household of a family in which Dominica 
was temporarily serving as lady’s-maid, she 
replied, demurely. 

“T came over here to escape the attentions 
of a very bad man who is quite well known 
in New York society. I thought that I 
might be able to get an engagement in the 
Opéra Comique or some of the music-halls. 
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But it is everywhere the same, signorina—”’ 
She looked appealingly at Miss Primrose 
and threw out her hands with a little shud- 
der. “It is impossible for a girl who means 
to be honest to get on. There is always the 
—the price to be paid——”’ 

“T quite understand,” interrupted Miss 
Primrose, nodding violently. “You need 
say no more, my dear.”’ 

“And so I have given up the idea of ap- 
pearing in public and wish to sing only in 
private houses,” murmured Dominica. 

“You are quite right, my child,” said 
Miss Primrose. ‘Well, we shall see what 
we can do. Have you a pretty evening 
gown?” 

“Oh, yes, signorina,” lisped Dominica; 
“it is very simple but quite pretty—but it 
is not tres décolletée. I’m afraid that it is 
not so chic as it might be and perhaps a bit 
old-fashioned—”’ She faltered. 

“So much the better,” said Miss Prim- 
rose. “I abominate the modern styles of 
dress. A woman’s body is her temple—the 
sanctum sanctorum of her soul—and why 
certain shameless creatures should seek to 
—but, there, the less said about such things 
the better. Thank God that I have never 
been tempted myself to any such vain dis- 


play!” 
Ill 


BRAGA was much pleased at Nica’s suc- 
cess with Miss Macfarland, not only be- 
cause the girl knew by sight so many thieves 
but also owing to an undoubted instinct 
which she possessed for sensing what might 
be called the criminal aura of an individual. 
This peculiar faculty is not uncommon in 
vigilant and well-trained watch-dogs, and 
it is probable that certain people of primi- 
tive nature are similarly gifted to varying 
extents. From much association with crim- 
inals, Dominica had cultivated the gift, 
and Braga thought it possible that were she 
to come within the atmosphere of a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing circulating among harm- 
less muttons, her flair, as the French say, 
might react upon her sensibilities as it is 
said to do with a police-dog. 

He reasoned, also, that a professional 
entrée in such a household as that of the 
Macfarlands might lead to other and useful 
opportunities later on. 

The night of the dinner-party was a warm 
and muggy one in late September. Braga, 
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who had decided to keep his eye upon the 
premises from the outside, dressed himself 
as a respectable maitre d’hétel, skilfully 
trimming the ‘“‘sideboards” which he had 
recently cultivated. Then, to give his 
loitering a reasonable objective, he bor- 
rowed his concierge’s fat fox-terrier, which 
was a sagacious animal and able to find its 
way home from any part of Paris if left to 
its own resources. The dog did not like 
Braga any more than Braga liked the dog, 
but was induced to bear him company at the 
end of a leash. 

Braga lived near the Ternes and walked 
across to the head of the Avenue Henri 
Martin, where the Misses Macfarland lived 
in a detached villa of fair dimensions sur- 
rounded by a garden, the whole enclosed by 
a wall. The servants’ entrance was by a 
small iron door, grilled at the top and open- 
ing upon a short, private drive which led 
back to three smaller villas in the rear. 
Nearly in front of the house, on the wide, 
earthy space under the trees between the 
sidewalk and the street, was one of the 
heavy wood-and-iron benches peculiar to 
Parisian thoroughfares, and here Braga 
seated himself, lighted a cigarette, and 
waited for the guests to arrive. 

His presence was not in the slightest dan- 
ger of provoking comment. For one thing, 
he looked so perfectly the part of a respect- 
able butler from some of the many hand- 
some residences of the quartier which were 
for the moment unoccupied, the families 
being off on motoring-tours, or at the late 
places of resort or some ville d’eau—Vichy, 
Evian, or Aix. The Avenue Henri Martin 
is rather like a park, and, the night being 
soft, there were frequent loiterers. 

The dozen-and-odd guests of the Misses 
Macfarland arrived nearly at the same 
time, most of them coming in their hand- 
some town cars, which departed on deposit- 
ing them. These guests descended close to 
Braga under a brilliant street light, and he 
was able to distinguish them plainly. Some 
few he recognized by sight, amrong them the 
Italian ambassador and his wife. But he 
saw nothing which interested him, and, hav- 
ing an all-night vigil in view, he arose pres- 
ently and went to a modest café on the 
Avenue Victor Hugo, where he sat outside 
under the awning and consumed café filiré 
and read Le Petit Parisien. 

It was nearly eleven when he returned to 
reconnoiter the house, and here fortune 
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appeared to favor him, for, as he stopped 
to try to peer through the ivy, the side gate 
opened and Giovanna came out with two 
yapping Pomeranians on a leash. Gio- 
vanna was supposed to “exercise” these 
pets in the garden before brushing their 
teeth and putting them to bed, but she pre- 
ferred the broad highway as offering greater 
possibilities for errant pleasantries with 
stray chauffeurs or valets de chambre or 
bicycle-policemen or others. 

She greeted Emilio warmly, and, in the 
shadow of the ivy, submitted to a fugitive 
caress. Giovanna was a plump and pretty 
girl from the Campagna, not too cold of 
temperament, and metropolitan life had 
rather gone to her head. She admired Braga 
profoundly, because of his careless way of 
spending money, his traveled air, and his 
dancing. Braga was teaching her the tango, 
at which, as an Argentino, he naturally ex- 
celled. 

“How is your soirée proceeding?”’ asked 
Braga. J 

“Oh, it is superb!” gasped Giovanna 
who was apt to grow breathless on being 
kissed. “If you could see the table!”” She 


jerked at the Pomeranians, who were not 
conducting themselves too politely under 
the attentions of Fi-fi, the fat and blasé 
fox-terrier. ‘It is a mass of flowers; double 


pansies sent from the Midi— Whata nasty 
little dog!” 

“T’ll send him home,” said Braga. “He’s 
a dirty little beast!”? He loosed Fi-fi, dex- 
trously avoided a snap, and regarded his 
leisurely departure with no misgiving, 
knowing that he would find him snarling at 
the door on his late reentering. 

“Mine are sweet little dogs,” said Gio- 
vanna, and fondled them, to which atten- 
tion they responded warmly, shooting out 
their moist, velvet tongues to lick her ears. 
“What’s the matter, Emilio? You are 
cross.”” 

“T am tired of having nothing to do,” 
said Braga. 

“Then come in the house and drink a 
glass of old port,” said Giovanna. “There 
are enough good wines and food left over 
to feed a troop of rurales. Come in; I 
think I heard the bell. 
That is for me. Come in, Emilio. Drink 
a glass or two of something and you won’t 
be so cross.” 

“Well, if you insist, p’tite,’ growled 


Braga, with a good imitation of the peasant 


‘Ting—ting—ting!’- 
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surliness which the women of that class ex- 
pect. And he followed her down the private 
way and through the little door which led 
into the servants’ entrance. 

In the kitchen and butler’s pantry, all was 
confusion. The dinner-company had ad- 
journed to the salon, from which there came 
the sound of laughter and animated con- 
versation. As Giovanna and Braga en- 
tered, the bell rang again. 

“The signorina wishes me to bring in the 
dogs,”’ said Giovanna. ‘She is very proud 
of them, as they took the first prize in the 
Exposition.” 

“Then I will go,’ said Braga, reflecting 
that, in the event of a possible burglary in 
the house, it would be just as well not to be 
seen about the premises. ‘‘ You are all very 
busy. Another time, my dear.” 

Giovanna pouted, but she dared not de- 
lay longer. Braga wished her good-night 
and turned toward the open door. But as 
the girl hurried off, there came the notes of 
a piano, and immediately a soft contralto 
voice, which he recognized as Dominica’s, 
pulsated through from the salon in the 
opening notes of ‘‘Amore.” The servants, 
extra mén and all, were Italians and made 
their way quietly through to the dining- 
room to listen, and Braga, finding himself 
alone, was seized by a sudden temptation. 
Though actual burglary was not in his line, 
he had made his criminal début as a very 
adroit sneak-thief and now, seeing the place 
momentarily deserted and the door of the 
servants’ stairway open upon his left, it 
flashed across his mind that here was a most 
unusual opportunity .to slip up-stairs, 
secrete himself in some corner until the 
household should have gone to bed, and 
then possibly accomplish a piece of work. 

Although he had not come expecting to 
make any such attempt, Braga was not en- 
tirely unprepared. He had a small auto- 
matic pistol which, since his attempt upon 
the life of the ex-police spy, Legrand, he 
never went abroad without, and he had also 
a pocket electric torch. So, acting on the 
impulse of the moment, he slipped to the 
back stairs, mounted stealthily, and, on 
reaching the broad hall of the second story 
and finding nobody in sight, he hurried to 
the front of the house, glancing warily on 
either side for a good place of concealment. 
He found it at the far end of the hall in the 
form of a huge Italian Renaissance chest 
which, on opening, he discovered to serve 
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as a wood-box, for there were still a few 
kindlings inside. It was nearly six feet in 
length by two in width, and into this Braga 
crept, chinking the lid with a scrap of wood 
for the sake of air. As the box stood back 
in the shadow of some heavy portiéres, he 
had no fear of being discovered. 

A chiming clock in the lower hall kept 
him informed of the flight of time. Do- 
minica sang at intervals, and, finally, to 
Braga’s relief, the soirée showed signs of 
breaking up. Women’s gowns rustled the 
length of the hall as they came up to put on 


“Where 

the deuce is 

my car?” de~ 

manded Mr. Mac- 

farland, as Leonardo 
showed him out. The 
erabbed old butler peered 


into the street. Neither of the men 


observed Dominica, crouched in the shadows at the end of her bench 
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their wraps, and he heard Giovanna’s 
sprightly patter. From the front of the 
house came the slamming of limousine 
doors, the whirring of motors, and the honk 
of horns. Then, at last, up came the two 
hostesses, as Braga could tell from their 
forms of address. His chest appeared to be 
beside the door of Miss Primrose’s room, 
for he heard the rustle of her gown as she 
entered, and a moment later her voice tell- 
ing Giovanna that she had no further need 
of her and bidding her go to bed. 

Miss Pensée’s room appeared to be at 
the other end of the house and across the 
hall for, as Braga listened intently, hoping 
that some mention might be made of the 
disposition of the jewels, he heard her call, 

“When you are ready for bed, Prim dear, 
come in and kiss me good-night.” 

“Very well, dear,’’ Miss Primrose an- 
swered, and in a few minutes Braga heard 

the swish of her peignoir as she passed down 
the hall. He waited for a minute or two, 

and then, judging from the chatter that 

the sisters were in animated con- 

versation, he took a swift 
resolution. Half a loaf was 
better than no bread, and 

Braga thought it very pos- 

sible that Miss Primrose 

might have left her jewels 
on the dressing-table 
before putting them 
in a place of safety. 
Noiselessly 
raising the lid of 

the chest, he 

crept out and 
slipped into 

the room 

with the 

silence of a 

black cat. 

A glance 

at the 
dressing- 

table failed 

to discover 
anything of 

greater value 

than some sil- 

ver toilet-arti- 

cles. Braga 

made a swift ex- 
amination of the 
drawers, but without 
success. He was 
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looking desperately around him when, to his 
horror, he heard a “‘Good-night, dear,” from 
the farther end of the hall and the returning 
rustle of Miss Primrose. 

When she saw him she did not shriek. 
She had, in fact, no time to shriek before 
Braga’s hand was clapped over her mouth. 
She gave but one convulsive gasp, then sank 
limply to the floor. 

Braga fled swiftly and silently down the 
hall, down the main stairway, through the 
rear of the house, and out into the night. He 


was turning the corner of the street, walking 


not too fast when, from the Macfarland villa, 
his ears were greeted by piercing screams. 


IV 


Ir had taken Dominica about five min- 
utes after her arrival at the Misses Mac- 
farland’s to discover the identity of the 
business rival whose operations had so puz- 
zled Braga and herself. 

It was really a very simple matter. Do- 
minica, going to the piano to sing her first 
piece, the accompaniment to which was 
played by a semiprofessional guest, had 
caught a glimpse of a face instantly known 
to her, despite the fact that when she had 
last seen it, the cruel, rapacious features 
had been adorned by a pair of big, bushy 
eyebrows and a huge mustache farouche. 
Now, as her quick eyes discovered it for a 
second turned upon her from the doorway 
leading to the antichambre, the eyebrows 
were dark and penciled and closely trimmed 
and mustache there was none; yet Do- 
minica recognized it instantly as belonging 
to the former police spy, Legran(. 

For a moment, Dominica thought that 
Legrand might be there on legitimate busi- 
ness, as, after being cashiered by the pré- 
fecture, he had opened a private-detective 
agency. But turning the matter in her 
mind, even as she sang, she decided that 
the man was out on bigger business than 
the protection of the property of another. 
From his dress, he was apparently serving 
in the capacity of an extra servant engaged 
for the occasion. 

The discovery excited Dominica and put 
into her voice a throbbing quality which the 
delighted guests ascribed to emotion of a 
different sort. They would have been in- 
terested to know that the passionate inten- 
sity of her notes was due to her discovery 
of a thief who had got into the house to 
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steal the marvelous jewels which had ex- 
citéd so much admiration and envy, and 
that the demure and lovely girl so charm- 
ingly entertaining them was thinking less 
of her music than of how to deal with the 
situation so as to get her share of them. 

As Miss Primrose was not paying for her 
services, she did not work Dominica too 
hard, and at the end of an hour the girl de- 
parted, having made a most excellent im- 
pression. She was in a hurry to return to 
her apartment, change her clothes, and get 
back to inform Braga of her discovery. 

In order to be less conspicuous, Dominica 
decided to wear her costume of an Italian 
boy street-singer, which consisted of a pair 
of baggy corduroy trousers, tight around 
the ankles and held about the waist by a 
twisted red-woolen sash, a loose blouse with 
a neckerchief, and a peaked felt hat which 
hid her hair and the upper part of her face— 
the whole being sufficiently soiled and 
shabby to fit the rdle. She slung her man- 
dola from her shoulder and slipped out into 
the street, making her way back to the 
Avenue Henri Martin on foot. She arrived 
in time to see the last of the guests depart- * 
ing, but, to her surprise and vexation, 
Braga did not show himself. 

Worried and uneasy, Dominica sat down 
on the bench and waited. She was con- 
vinced that Legrand was still about the 
premises, either inside the house or else not 
far away, waiting to enter it when all 
should have gone to bed. The idea of two 
helpless women being at the mercy of such 
a cold-blooded devil was more than Do- 
minica could permit.“ Legrand, himself, 
was a murderous pariah, entitled to no con- 
sideration from thief or honest man. Do- 
minica was a thief and the ally of thieves, 
but she was a long way from “the complete 
criminal,” which supreme material egoist is, 
thank God, extremely rare! 

Turning the situation quickly in her 
active mind, she decided that the easiest 
way to avert a possible tragedy would be to 
find the nearest agent de police and tell him 
that, while resting on a bench in front of 
the Macfarland house, she had seen two 
men climb over the wall with what ap- 
peared to be a kit of tools. The agent would 
immediately take the case in hand, and 
Legrand might be captured—which, after 
all, was the best thing that could happen 
for Dominica, Braga,and society at large. 

Dominica was therefore about to slip off 
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her bench and put this plan in execution, 
when the front door of the villa swung open, 
letting out a flood ot light. A moment later 
Leonardo opened the garden gate and bade 
good-night to a tall young man, whom Do- 
minica recognized as Mr. Macfarland, a 
nephew of the maiden ladies. He had com- 
plimented her singing, and Dominica had 
overheard him asking’ Miss Pensée about 
her. She had placed him immediately as a 
dilettante painter, having heard some men- 
tion of “tea in my studio before I go to 
Cannes.” But what now interested Domin- 
ica was what Mr. Macfarland had tucked 
under his arm. Her early education as 
lady’s-maid in fashionable families enabled 
her to recognize it immediately as a jewel- 
case. The situation became immediately 
clear to her. Mr. Macfarland was cus- 
todian of his aunt’s jewels until they could 
be returned to the safe-deposit. 

“Where the deuce is my car?” demanded 
Mr. Macfarland, as Leonardo showed him 
out. 

The crabbed old butler peered into the 
street. Neither of the men observed Do- 
minica, crouched in the shadows at the end 
of her bench. 

‘‘T told him to be here at half-past twelve 
sharp!” snapped Macfarland. 

“These chauffeurs are all alike,” grum- 
bled Leonardo. ‘‘To-morrow he will tell 
you that he had an accident to his tires or 
something of the sort. You had better 
come inside and wait.” 

“No,” said Macfarland; “‘call a taxi.” 

Leonardo whistled, but without result. 

“Confound it!” said Macfarland. “T’ll 
walk down to the Rue de la Pompe, where 
there’s a stand.” 

“You had better come inside and wait, 
sir,” grunted Leonardo. “I can telephone.” 

“Oh, no,” said Macfarland, tucking the 
leather case under his arm; “it’s only a 
step. Good-night!” And he turned on 
his heel and set off briskly. 

Dominica swung her legs off the bench 
and followed him, keeping close to the curb 
in the shadow of the trees. Her mind was 
working quickly. She had no doubt at all 
that the absence of Macfarland’s car was 
Legrand’s doing. He had probably gone 
out and told the chauffeur that he need not 
wait, that Mr. Macfarland was spending 
the night with his aunts, or something of 
the sort. Dominica, knowing the ropes as 
she did, thought it very possible that Le- 
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grand might be even at that moment wait- 
ing for Macfarland in his studio. She did 
not want Macfarland killed. She had liked 
his face and the kindly courtesy of his tone 
when, in a pleasant voice, he had thanked 
her for her songs. 

On the other hand, she did not see how 
she could warn him of his danger without 
the risk of recognition, for he would un- 
doubtedly question her fully, in which case 
her voice as well as her face might betray 
her. She had to make up her mind quickly, 
for Macfarland lighted his cigarette and 
walked on again. Dominica hesitated no 
longer. Cost her what it might, he should 
be put upon-his guard. She slipped out 
from under the shadow of the trees and was 
hurrying to overtake him when she saw a 
dark figure emerge from behind the corner 
of the wall on a side street which Macfar- 
land was approaching. It was that of a 
man in evening dress, wearing a chapeau de 
forme and a light overcoat, but as Dominica 
drew near she recognized Legrand. 

Macfarland had heard the patter of foot- 
steps behind him and, realizing that he had 
under his arm about a million francs’ worth 
of jewels, was not caught altogether nap- 
ping. He glanced back and seeing a few 
paces behind him what appeared to be a 
little street musician with a mandolin swung 
from his shoulder, felt no alarm. He also 
observed the approach of a respectable- 
looking man in evening dress and was 
reassured. 

Therefore, when the gentleman approach- 
ing him paused with a polite word of apology 
to inquire in Provengal accents if he were 
on the Avenue Henri Martin, Macfarland 
assured him that he was, with no suspicion 
of felonious intent. Whereupon the stranger 
requested further data as to his best course 
for the upper end of the Rue de Passy. 

Dominica, dragging her feet slowly, like 
a tired little minstrel, heard this last ques- 
tion and understood its purport in a flash. 
Macfarland was standing with his back 
toward the Rue de Passy, and it was when 
he turned to indicate the desired direction 
that Legrand would strike. 

But Macfarland did not turn. Instead, he 
drew slightly back as he answered politely: 

“This street which you are on will bring 
you out directly on the Rue de Passy, mon- 
sieur. You have only to follow it straight 
ahead until you strike the tramway.” 
“Thank you, monsieur,” replied Legrand, 
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then glanced at Dominica, who, cold and 
tense, had drawn close. “What do you 
want, p’tit voyou?” he demanded, in his 
thick, Provencal tone. 

Dominica edged closer to Macfarland. 

“Look out!” said she, in English. ‘“ He’s 
got a knife!” 

The words had not left her lips when 
Legrand’s hand flashed from the side pocket 
of his coat, and he struck—not downward 
but straight out—the long blade flat in the 
palm of his hand with the hilt held by the 
muscles of the thumb and the fingers stiffly 
extended. Such a thrust gains a good four 
inches, and Legrand’s would have cloven 
Macfarland’s heart as one opens an orange 
but for the quickness of Dominica. Al- 
though she knew that Legrand understood 
no English, she had quite counted on his 
catching the intention of her words and was 
prepared for war accordingly. So, as he 
made his stroke, Dominica struck also, di- 
rectly downward and with her beloved 
mandola as a weapon. The fundus of this 
instrument hit Legrand’s hand in mid-flight 
and sent his knife glancing into the turf. 

Dominica was a strong girl, as girls go in 
the Venetian Alps, which is saying a great 
deal. Before Legrand could recover from 
the impetus following his thrust, Dominica 
lashed at him with her mandola, striking 
him full in the face. He staggered back, 
clapping both hands to his forehead. 

But this was momentary. Blinded, baf- 
fled, thwarted, Legrand was still the béte 
sauvage. He sprang first on Dominica, be- 
cause she happened to be the nearer, and 
dealt her a blow on the side of the head 
which sent her rolling over and over into 
one of the shallow excavations around the 
roots of atree. He knew that he was hitting 
a woman; and he knew, a second or two 
later, that he had been hit by a man, for 
Macfarland had recovered himself sufficient- 
ly to jump in and land a blow which might 
have interfered seriously with Legrand’s 
criminal activities for a number of years to 
come, had it landed properly. 

It did not, however, for Legrand scram- 
bled up and sprang back, jerking a pistol 
from the pocket of his coat. Before he could 
level it, Macfarland, an athlete and tennis- 
player, cut savagely with his stick at the 
hand which gripped the weapon, the blow 
falling just above Legrand’s wrist. The 
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tough cane broke, but so did a bone in the 
burglar’s forearm. The pistol flew to one 
side, struck the trunk of the tree at the foot 
of which Dominica was huddled, and 
glanced into the gutter. Legrand snarled 
like a wolf and would have made still an- 
other rush but for his numbed hand, which 
warned him that he might get the worst of 
a grapple with a tall and active American. 

Had Macfarland dropped the jewel-case 
and clinched with the thief, he could have 
mastered him in his maimed condition. 
But he did not choose to risk it, for Le- 
grand was a broad and powerfully built 
man. So he stood on the defensive, gripping 
the sharp-pointed fragment of his stick, and 
Legrand, realizing that capture might easily 
lead to the guillotine for his previous 
crimes, abandoned the attempt. Slipping 
from his overcoat, he turned, darted down 
the side street, and disappeared. 

Macfarland did not pursue him. He 
stepped to where Dominica was crouched, 
a pitiful little figure, her head between her 
hands. 

“Areyou badly hurt?” heasked anxiously. 

She shook her head. 

“Then come with me. Hurry! We will 
get a taxi and go to the nearest police- 
station and put in an alarm. We may 
catch the scoundrel, yet. Come, my boy!” 

Without answering, Dominica struggled 
to rise, then sank back again. Her head 
was swimming from Legrand’s blow. 

“Stay where you are, then, and try to 
pull yourself together,” said Macfarland. 
“Tl get a taxi and come back for you. 
Wait for me, here—do you understand? 
You'll not lose anything by this night’s 
work. Wait here, my boy.” 

Dominica nodded, without looking up. 
Macfarland turned on his heel and started 
down the deserted avenue on a run, the 
jewel-case gripped tightly under his arm. 
Before reaching the Rue de la Pompe he 
came upon a taxi which had just delivered 
a late fare, and in less than five minutes’ 
time he was back at the spot where he had 
left Dominica. 

Legrand’s light overcoat was lying where 
he had flung it on the edge of the sidewalk, 
and the side lamp of the taxi glinted on the 
blade of his knife, not far from the curb. 
But of the little minstrel and his broken in- 
strument, there was not the slightest sign. 


The next Dominica Meduna story will appear in the March issue. 
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Synopsis—The six Darling sisters—Mary, Maud, Eve, and the triplets, Lee, Phyllis, and Gay—and their brother 
Arthur find themselves, on the death of their father, with almost nothing. Their divorced mother has married an Italian . 
nobleman and, having a son by him, cannot be expected to assist them. Their chief asset is a magnificently appointed 
Adirondack camp, which they decide to run as a hotel at high rates. Into a magazine advertisement of The Camp, Gay 
and Lee surreptitiously put a picture of the six girls in bathing-costume. This brings quick response from Samuel Langham, 
a middle-aged oil millionaire, who arranges to come with a party of five young men before the season is open. One of them 
is an Englishman, Pritchard, heir of the Earl of Merrivale. He promptly falls in love with Gay, but the romance is inter- 

rupted by the summoning of Pritchard to England on account of the approaching death of his uncle, the earl. It is evident, 
however, that he will return at the earliest possible moment. Another of Langham’s guests, Renier, devotes himself to 
Lee, decides that he will resign his business position and remain at The Camp allsummer. Meanwhile, a somewhat original 
youth, Sydney Herring, convalescing from typhoid fever, arrives from Boston. He and Phyllis are upset from a boat into 
a swamp and reach terra firma with great difficulty. They become warm friends, and there is every evidence of deeper feel- 
ing on Herring’s part. Langham is constantly to be found in the company of Mary, the eldest sister. He is treated as one 
of the family. His advice is sought in the management of the camp, and he even offers financial assistance. The season 
opens. The place rapidly fills with men, for which state of affairs the famous magazine advertisement is believed to be 
responsible. _ This is certainly true in the case of two young Southerners—Colonel Melville Meredith and hi: cousin, Robert 
Jonstone. The former is very wealthy, and has just paid his impoverished cousin a substantial sum for the latter’s family 
silver which was buried during the Civil War—the place forgotten—on the supposition that, some day, it will be recovered. 
Both men fall instant captives to the charms of Maud Darling. When they find that, owing to their rooms being engaged, 
they cannot remain the entire summer, they insist that a camp be built for ‘them somewhere on the property. With Maud, 
they start out on the lake to select the site. A sudden storm arises; their boat is upset, and, reaching shore, they are guided 
by Maud to a cave used for picnics. This shelter is found to be occupied by four rough- looking men andawoman. They 
are evicted Adirondack squatters, and the men, smarting under what they consider injustice, have recently robbed the hed 
treal express. The men purpose to hold Maud and her companions for ransom, but with the argument of Meredith's auto- 
matic and some moral persuasion, the rascals surrender, show repentance for their crime, and upon agreement to restore the 
stolen property, it is decided that they shall be put to work at building the log house for the two Southerners, a task which 
they accomplish with great. skill. 

And now it will be seen that, before the close of the short summer, each of the Darling sisters—with one exception— 
has a devoted admirer and that Maud is even provided with two. Arthur, the brother, is also deeply in love, but his romance 
isa difficult one. Two years before, his tender passion had been aroused by a young woman, married unhappily toa much 
older man. The feeling was reciprocal, but a high sense of honor in both and a respect for conventionality caused the arrest 
of the affair at a perfectly innocent stage. The husband, however, becoming suspicious, took his wife to China, and Arthur 
neither saw nor heard more of her. And he is miserable in consequence. Pritchard brought news of her, for he had lately 
been in Peking, and tells Arthur that she is an object of pity to the whole of the foreign colony on account of the way her 
husband treats her. 

The above-mentioned swainless Darling is Eve. No man has so far paid any attention to her—a fact which does not 
disturb her until, one morning, she sees several parties start on various excursions. Then she wanders off by herself. Finally 
she reaches the top of a near-by mountain, where there is a small pond. The day is hot and the water is inviting, and in 
the deep solitude she resolves to take a bath. While she is enjoying this, the sound of male voices causes her to flee to a 
small island. Three men appear on the shore. They proceed to fish, and partake of whiskey until they are quarrelsome 
and boisterous. In this condition, they discover Eve's clothing and begin to look for her. Suddenly Jonstone arrives. 
He had left Maud and Meredith, realizing, finally, that he was de trop, and started up the mountain, on a bet that he could 
teach the top and be back to them in time forluncheon. He sees that the drunken men are hunting a woman and lays them 
out. Then he turns his back while Eve comes from her refuge. She dresses quickly and departs after expressing all pos- 
sible gratitude. Jonstone does not see her, and has no idea whom he has rescued. He has broken a bone in one of his 
hands in the fight, but, in spite of the pain, feels highly elated as he starts down the mountain. . 


HE CAMP was much concerned 
to hear of poor Mr. Jonstone’s 
accident. Around stone, he said, 
had rolled suddenly under his foot 
and precipitated him down a 
steep pitch of path. He had put 

out his hands to save his face, and, it seemed, 
broken a bone in one of them. And at that, 
the attempted rescue of his face had not 
been an overwhelming success. 

It was not until the doctor had come and 
zone that Mr. Jonstone told his cousin what 
had really happened. Colonel Meredith was 
much excited and intrigued by the narrative. 


“And you’ve no idea who she was?” he 
asked. 

“No, Mel; I’ve thought that the voice 
was familiar. I’ve thought that it wasn’t. 
It was a very well-bred Northern voice— 
but agitated probably out of its natural 
intonations. Voices are queer things. A 
man might not recognize his own mother’s 
voice at a time when he was not expecting 
to hear it.” 

“Voices,” said Colonel Meredith, “are 
beautiful things. This wasn’t a motherly 
sort of voice, was it?” 


“But it might be,” said Mr. Jonstone 
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gently. ‘I wonder if they’ve anything in 
this place to make a fellow sleep. Bromide 
isn’t much good when you’ve a sure-enough 
sharp pain.” 

“You feel mighty uncomfortable, don’t 
you, Bob?” 

The invalid nodded. He was pale as 
a sheet, and he could not keep still. He had 
received considerable physical punishment, 
and his entire nervous system was quivering 
and jumping. 

“Tl see if anybody’s got anything,” 
said Colonel Meredith, and he went straight 
to the office, where he found Maud Darling 
and Eve. 

“My cousin is feeling like the deuce,” 
he said. “He won’t sleep all night if we 
don’t give him something to make him. 
Do you know of anyone that’s got anything 
of that sort—morphine, for instance.” 

“The best thing will be to take the Streak 
and get some from the doctor,” said Maud. 
“Let’s all go.” 

“T ‘think I won’t,” said Eve, looking 
wonderfully cool and serene. “But I'll 
walk down to the float and see you off. 
What a pity for a man to get laid up by an 
accident that might have been avoided by 
a little attention!” 

Colonel Meredith stiffened. 

“T am sorry to contradict a lady,” he 
said, “but my cousin has given me the 
particulars of his accident, and it was 
of a nature that could hardly have been 
avoided by a man. I think, Miss Maud, 
if you will order a launch, I had better 
tell my cousin where I am going, in case 
he should feel that he was being neg- 
lected.” 

“Don’t bother to do that,” said Eve. 
“T’ll get word to him.” 

- “Oh, thank you so much—will you?” 

“He’s lying down, I suppose.” 

“Yes; he has retired for the night.” 

“T’ll send one of the men,” said Eve, 
“or Sam Langham.” 

So they went one way, and Eve went the 
other, walking very quickly and smiling 
in the night. 

“Mr. Jonstone—oh, Mr. Jonstone! 
you hear me?” 

With a sort of shudder of wonder, Mr. 
Jonstone sat up in his bed. 

“Yes,” he said; “I do hear you—unless 
I am dreaming.” 

“You’re not dreaming. You are in great 
pain, owing to an accident which could 
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hardly have been avoided by a man, and 
can’t sleep.” 

“T am in no pain, now.” 

“Colonel Meredith has gone to Carry- 
town for something to make you sleep; 
so you aren’t to fret and feel neglected if 
he doesn’t come back to you at once.” 

“Just the same, it’s a horrible feeling— 
to be all alone.” 

“But if some one—anyone were to stay 
within call?” 

“Tf you were to stay within call, it would 
make all the difference in the world.” 

“You don’t know who I am, do you?” 

“T don’t know what you look like, and 
I don’t know your name. But I know who 
you are. And once upon a time—long 
years ago—you promised, you half promised 
to tell me the other-things.”’ 

“My name is a very, very old name, and 
I look like a lot of other people. But you 
say you know whoI am. Whoam I?” 

Mr. Bob Jonstone laughed softly. 

“Tt’s enough,” said. he, “that I know. 
But are you comfortable out there? You’re 
on the porch, aren’t you?” 

“No; I’m standing on the ground and 
resting my lazy forehead against the porch 
railing.” 

“T’d feel easier if you came on the porch 
and made yourself comfortable in a chair, 
just outside my window. And we could 
talk easier.” 

“But you’re not supposed to talk.” 

“Listening would be good for me.” 

There was a sound of light steps and of 
a chair being dragged. 

“T wish you wouldn’t sit just round the 
corner,” said Mr. Jonstone presently. “If 
you sat before the window, sideways, I 
could see your profile against the sky.” 

“T’m doing very well where I am, thank 
you.” 

“But, please; why shouldn’t I see you? 
Why are you so embarrassed at me?” 

“Wouldn’t you be embarrassed if you 
were a girl and had been through the ad- 
venture I went through? Wouldn’t you 
be a little embarrassed to see the man who 
helped you and look him in the face?” 

“Don’t you ever want me to see you? 
Because, if you don’t, I will go away from 
this place in the morning and never come 
back.” 

“Somehow, that doesn’t appeal to me 
very much, either.” 

“T am glad,” said Mr. Jonstone quietly. 
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Suddenly blushing crimson, he thrust the glasses back into Gay's hands, and cried, 
with complete conviction, that he was “ blessed!" 
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“How does your hand feel: 

“Which hand?” 

“The one you hurt.” 

“Tt feels very happy, and the other hand 
feels very jealous of it.” 

“Seriously—are you having a pretty bad 
time?” 

“T am having the time of my life—seri- 
ously—the time that lucky men always 
have once in their lives.” 

“Are you very impatient for the mor- 
phine?” 

“T shall not take it when it comes. It 
is far better knowing what one knows, re- 
membering what one remembers, and look- 
ing forward to what a presumptuous fool 
cannot help but look forward to—it is far 
better to keep awake, to lie peacefully in 
the dark, knowing, remembering, and look- 
ing forward.” 

“And just what are you looking forward 
to?” 

“To a long life and a happy one, to the 
sounds of a voice, to a sudden coming to 
life of the whole ‘Oxford Book of Verse,’ 
to seeing a face.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Are you there?” 

“Yes; but you mustn’t talk.” 

“T think you are tired. Please don’t 
stay any longer if you are tired.” 

“T’m not tired.” 

“Then perhaps you are bored.” 

“T’m not bored.” 

“Then what are you?” 

“You keep quiet!” 

When, at last, Colonel Meredith came, 
important with morphine and the doctor’s 
instructions, he found his cousin, Mr. Bob 
Jonstone, sleeping very quietly and peace- 
fully, a much dog-eared copy of the “Oxford 
Book of Verse” clasped to his breast. 

Unfortunately, the colonel, after putting 
out the light again, bumped into a table, 
and Mr. Jonstone waked. 

“That you, Mel?” 

“Yes, Bob; sorry I waked you. Did Miss 
Darling send word explaining that I would 
be quite a while coming back?” 

“Which Miss Darling?” 

‘““Which? Why, Miss Eve.” 

“Yes; she sent word.” 

“And how have you been?” 

“T took a turn for the better shortly 
after you left. A little while ago I lighted 
a candle and read a little and got sleepy. 
And now I think I’ll go to sleep again.” 
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“You don’t need the morphine.” 

“No, Mel; thank you. Good night.” 

“‘Good night.” 

““Mel?” 

“What is it?” 

“Isn’t Eve about the oldest name you 
know?” 

“Oldest, I guess, except Adam and 
Lilith. You go to sleep.” 

And Colonel Meredith tiptoed out of 
the room, murmuring, “Seems to be a 
little shaky in his upper stories.” 


XXVIII 


A poInt of land just across the lake 
from the camp, belonged to the Darlings’ 
mother, the Princess Oducalchi. One night, 
the light of fires and lanterns appeared on 
this point, and the next morning it was 
seen to be studded, here and there, with 
pale-brown tents. The Darlings were an- 
noyed to think that any one should tres- 
pass on so large a scale on some one else’s 
land. In a code of laws shot to pieces with 
class legislation, trespassers are, of course, 
exempt from punishment; their presence 
and depredations in one’s private melon 
patch are none the less disagreeable, and 
Arthur Darling, as his mother’s repre- 
sentative, was peculiarly enraged. 

Arthur, in his idle moments, when, for 
instance, he was not studying the webs of 
spiders or classifying the cries of frogs, 
sometimes let his mind run on politics and 
the whole state of the Union. In such 
matters, of course, he was only a tyro. 
Why should the puny and prejudiced pop- 
ulation of Texas have two votes in the 
Senate when the hordes of New York have 
but two? Why, in a popular form of gov- 
ernment, should the minority do the rul- 
ing? Why should not a hard-working rich 
man have an equal place in the sun with a 
man who, through laziness and a moral 
nature twisted like a pretzel, remains poor? 
Why should education be forced on children 
in a country where education, which means 
good manners and the ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, amounts prac- 
tically to disfranchisement? 

Arthur, in his political ruminations, 
could never get beyond such questions as 
these. If A has paid for and owns a 
piece of land, why is it not A’s to enjoy 
it, rather than B’s, whose sole claim 
thereto is greater strength of body than 
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A, and the desire to possess those things 
which are not his? 

At least, Arthur could row across to the 
point and protest in his mother’s name. 
If the trespassers were gentlefolk who 
imagined themselves to have camped upon 
public land, they would, of course, offer to 
go and to pay all damages—in which event, 
Arthur would invite them to stay as long 
as they pleased, only begging that they 
would not set the woods on fire. If, how- 
ever, the trespassers belonged to one of the 
privileged classes for whose benefit the laws 
are made and construed, he would simply 
‘be abused roundly and perhaps vilely. He 
would then take a thrashing at the hands 
of superior numbers, and the incident 
would be closed. 

Colonel Meredith, seeing Arthur about 
to embark on his mission, offered help and 
comfort in the emergency. 

“Just you wait till I fetch my rifle,’”’ he 
said; “‘and if there’s any trifling, we'll 
shoot them up.” 

“Shoot them up!” exclaimed Arthur. 
“If we shot them up, we’d go from here to 
prison and from prison to the electric chair.” 

“In South Carolina,” Colonel Meredith 
protested, “if a man comes on our land and 
we tell him to get off and he won’t, we 
drill a hole in him.” 

‘And that’s one of the best things about 
the South,” said Arthur. - “But we do 
things differently in the North. If a man 
comes on my land and [ tell him to get off 
and he says he won’t, then I have the right 
to put him off, using as much force as is 
necessary. And if he is twice as big as I 
am and there are three or four of him, you 
can see, without using glasses, how the 
matter must end.” 

“Then all you are out for is to take a 
licking?” 

“That is my only privilege under the 
law. But I hope I shall not have to avail 
myself of it. Where there are so many tents 
there must be money; where there is money 
there are possessions, and where there are 
possessions there are the same feelings 
about property that you and I have.” 

“Still,” said Colonel Meredith, “I wish 
you’d take me along and our guns. There 
is always the chance of managing matters 
sc that fatalities may be construed into 
acts of self-defense.” 

‘Get behind me, you man of blood!”’ 
exclaimed Arthur, laughing, and he leaped 
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into a canoe and, with a part of the same 
impulse, sent it flying far out from the float. 
Then, standing, he started for the brown 
tents with easy, powerful strokes, very 
earnest for the speedy accomplishment of 
a disagreeable duty. That anything really 
pleasant might come of his expedition, 
never entered his head. 

*‘ Arthur gone to put them off?” 

“Why, yes! Good morning, Miss Gay.” 

“Good morning yourself, Colonel Mere- 
dith, and many of them. Want to look?” 

“Thank you.” 

Meredith took the field-glasses she held 
out to him and focused them upon the 
brown tents. 

“What do you make them out to be?” 

“T can make out a sort of nigger carrying 
tea into one of the tents. And there’s a 
young lady in black. She seems to be walk- 
ing down to the shore to meet your brother. 
And now she’s waving her hand to him.” 

“The impudent thing!” exclaimed Gay. 
“What’s my brother doing?” 

“He’s paddling as if he expected to cross 
a hundred yards of water in a second. If 
the young lady comes any closer to the 
water, she’ll be in it.” 

Suddenly blushing crimson, he thrust 
the glasses back into Gay’s hands, and 
cried, with complete conviction, that he 
was “blessed!” 

In the bright field of magnification, hast- 
ily focused to her own vision, Gay beheld 
her brother and the young woman in black 
tightly locked in each other’s arms. 


XXIX 


To Arthur, half-way across the lake, 
considering just what he should say to the 
trespassers, the sudden sight of the person 
whom of all persons in the world he least 
expected and most wanted to see was a 
staggering physical shock. He almost fell 
out of his canoe. And if he had done that, 
he might very likely have drowned, so 
paralyzing in effect were those first mo- 
ments of unbelievable joy and astonish- 
ment. Then she waved her hand to him 
and swiftly crossed the beach, and he began 
to paddle like a madman. When the canoe 
beached with sudden finality, Arthur simply 
made a flying leap to the shore and caught 
her in his arms. 

Then he held her at arm’s length, and if 
eyes could eat, these would have been the 
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last moments upon earth of a very lovely 
young woman. 

Then a sort of horror of what he had done 
and of what he was doing seized him. His 
hands dropped to his sides, and the pupils 
of his eyes became pointed with pain. But 
she said: 

“Tt’s all right, Arthur; don’t look like 
that. My husband is dead.” 

“Dead?” said Arthur, his face once more 
joyous as an angel’s. “Thank God for 
that!” 

And why not thank God when some 
worthless, cruel man dies? And why not 
write the truth about him upon his tomb- 
stone instead of the conventional lies? 

“But why didn’t you write to me?” 
demanded Arthur. 

“Tt had been such a long time since we 
saw each other. How did I know that you 
still cared?” 

“But how could I stop caring—about 
you?” 

“Couldn’t you?” 

“Why, I didn’t even try,” said Arthur. 
“T just gave it up as a bad job. But how 
in the name of all that’s good and blessed, 
do you happen to be in this particular place 
at this particular time? Did you, by any 
chance, come by way of the heavens in a 
‘sweet chariot’? I came to eject tres- 
passers, and I find you!” 

“And I came to spy on you, Arthur, 
and to find out if you still cared. And if 
you didn’t, I was going to tie a stone round 
my neck and lie down in the lake. Of 
course, if I’m a trespasser rT 

They had moved slowly away from the 
shore toward the tents. From one of these 
a languid, humorous voice that made Arthur 
start hailed them. And through the fly 
of the tent was thrust a beautiful white 
hand and the half of a beautiful white arm. 

“T can’t come out, Arthur,” said the 
voice; ‘but good-morning to you, and how’s 
the family?” 

“Of all people in the world,” exclaimed 
Arthur, “my own beautiful mamma!” 
And he sprang to the extended hand and 
clasped it and kissed it. 

“Your excellent stepfather,” said the 
voice, “is out walking up an appetite for 
breakfast. I hope you will be very polite 
to him. If it hadn’t been for him, Cecily 
would have stayed in London, where we 
found her. He wormed her secret out of her 
and brought her to you as a peace offering.” 
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There was a deep emotion in Arthur’s 
voice as he said, 

“Then there shall always be peace be- 
tween us.” 

The hand had been withdrawn from the 
light of day, but the languid, humorous 
voice continued to make sallies from the 
brown tent. 

“We didn’t want to be in the way; so, 
remembering this bit of property, we just 
chucked our Somali outfit into a ship, and 
here we are! I was dreadfully shocked and 
grieved to hear that you were all quite broke 
and had started aninn. In New York, it is 
reported to be a great success. Is it?” 

“Why, I hope so,” said Arthur; “I don’t 
really know. Mary’s head man; Maud 
keeps the books; the triplets keep getting 
into mischief, and Eve, so far as I know, 
keeps out. As for me, I had an occupation; 
but it’s gone now.” 

“What was your job, Arthur?” 

“My job was to have my arm in imagi- 
nation where it now is in reality.” 

“Cecily!” exclaimed the voice. “Is that 
boy hugging you publicly? Am I abso- 
lutely without influence upon manners even 
among my own tents?” 

“Absolutely, Princess!” laughed Cecily. 

“Then the quicker I come out of my 
tent the better! You'll stop to breakfast, 
Arthur?” 

“With pleasure; but shan’t I get word to 
the girls? Of course, they would feel it their 
duty to call upon you at once.” 

“T should hope so—as an older woman 
I should expect that much of them. But, 
princess or no princess, I refuse to stand 
on ceremony. In my most exalted and 
aristocratic moments I can never forget 
that I am their mother. So, after break- 
fast, J shall call on them.” 

At this moment, very tall and thin, in a 
gray-tweed coat, carrying a very high, 
foreheady head, there emerged from the 
forest Prince Oducalchi, leading by the 
hand his eight-year-old son Andrea, and 
singing in a touching, clear baritone some- 
thing in Italian to the effect that a certain 
“Marianna’s roses were red and white, 
in the market-place by the clock-tower!” 

Andrea wore a bright-red sweater, carried 
a fine twenty-bore gun, made by a famous 
London smith, and looked every inch a 
prince. He had all the Darling beauty in 
his face and all the Oducalchi pride of 
place and fame. 
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“Mr. Darling, I believe?” asked the 
prince, his left eyebrow slightly acockbill. 
“T have not had the pleasure of seeing you 
for some years, but I perceive that you are 
by way of accepting my peace offering.” 

“T was never just to you,” said Arthur, 
holding Cecily’s hand and looking very 
proud and handsome, “and you have been 
very good to my mamma and you have 
been very good to me. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“T cannot do that. There has been 
nothing to forgive. But I will shake hands 
with you with all the pleasure in the world. 
My dear Cecily, does he come up to the 
memories of him? Poor children, you have 
had a sad time of it in this merry world! 
I may call you ‘Arthur’? Arthur, this is 
your half-brother, Andrea. I hope that 
you will take a little time to show him the 
beautiful ways of your North Woods.” 

Arthur shook hands solemnly with the 
small boy, and their staunchly-met eyes 
told of an immediate mutual confidence 
and liking. 

“T’ve always wanted a brother in the 
worst way,” said Arthur. 

“So have I,” piped Andrea. 

And then Princess Oducalchi came out 
of her tent, and proved that although her 
daughters resembled her in features, sim- 
plicity, and grace and dignity of carriage, 
they would never really vie with her in 
beauty until they had loved much, suffered 
much, borne children into the world, and 
remembered all that was good in things 
and forgotten all that was evil. 

““Mamma,”’ said Arthur, “is worth trav- 
eling ten thousand miles to see any day, 
isn’t she?” 

“On foot,” agreed Prince Oducalchi, 
“through forests and morasses infested 
with robbers and wild beasts.” 

The princess blushed, and became very 
shy and a little confused for a few moments. 
Then, with a happy laugh, she thrust one 
hand through her husband’s arm, the other 
through Arthur’s, and urged them in the 
direction of the tent where breakfast was 
to be served. Andrea followed, with Cecily 
holding him tightly by the hand. 

“Tf we had not been buried in Somali- 
land at the time,” said Arthur’s mother, 
“we would never have let this inn happen. 
I’m sure you were against it, Arthur?” 

‘“‘Of course,” said he simply. “But with 
sister Mary’s mind made up, and the rest 
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backing her, what could a poor broken- 
hearted young man do? And it has worked 
out better than I ever hoped. I don’t mean 
in financial ways. I mean, the sides of it 
that I thought would be humiliating and 
objectionable, haven’t been. Indeed, it’s 
all been rather a lark, and Mary insists 
upon telling me that we are a lot better off 
than we were. We charge people the most 
outrageous prices. It’s enough to make a 
dead man blush in the dark. And the only 
complaint we ever had about it was that 
the prices weren’t high enough. So Mary 
raised them.” 

“But,” objected Prince Oducalchi, “you, 
and especially your sisters, cannot go on 
being innkeepers forever. You, I under- 
stand, for instance”—and his fine eyes 
twinkled with mirth and kindness—“are 
thinking of getting married.” 

“T am,” said Arthur, with so much con- 
viction that even his Cecily laughed at 
him. 

“When I divorced your poor father,” 
said the princess, “‘he happened to be en- 
joying one of his terrifically rich moments. 
So, in lieu of alimony, he turned over a 
really huge sum of money to me. When I 
married Oducalchi and told him about the 
money, he made me put it in trust for you 
children, to be turned over to you after 
your father’s death. So, you see, there was 
never any real need to start the inn—but 
of course we were in Africa and so forth 
and so on— _ If you’ve finished your 
coffee, I’m dying to see the girls. And I’m 
dying to tell them about the money, and 
to send all the horrid guests packing.” 

“Some of the horrid guests,” said Arthur, 
““won’t pack. Of course, the girls think that 
I only study frogs and plants; but it’s a 
libel. When two and two are thrust into 
my hands, I put them together, just as 
really sensible people do. You will find, 
mamma, a sad state of affairs at the camp.” 

Princess Oducalchi began to bristle with 
interest and alarm. 

“Andrea,” said his father, “have a 
canoe put overboard for me.” 

Andrea rose at once and left the break- 
fast-tent. 

“Now, Arthur,” cried the princess, “tell 
me everything at once!” 

“Gay,” said Arthur, “is in love with a 
young Englishman, and knows that she is. 
He had to go home to be made an earl, 
but I think she is expecting him back in a 
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“I was never just to you,” said Arthur, holding Cecily’s hand and looking very proud and handsome, “ and 
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few days, because she is beginning to take 
an interest in the things she really likes. 
Mary is in love with Sam Langham, and 
he with her. They, however, don’t know 
this. Phyllis has forsaken her garden and 
become a dead-game sport. This she has 
done for the sake of a red-headed Bostonian 
named Herring. Lee and a young fellow 
named Renier are neglecting other people 
for each other. And our sedate Maud, 
formerly very much in the company of 
two fiery Southerners, is now very much in 
the company of one of them, Colonel 
Meredith, of South Carolina. The other 
Carolinian, Mr. Bob Jonstone, hurt his 
hand the other day, and it seems that 
sister Eve was intended by an all-wise 
Providence to be a trained nurse. But in 
the case of those last mentioned, there are 
certain mysteries to be solved.” 

At this moment, Andrea appeared at the 
tent-opening and announced in his piping 
child-voice, 

“The canoe is overboard, papa.” 


XXX. 


ANDREA stuck to his big brother like a 
leech, and insisted upon crossing to The 
Camp in the same canoe with him and 
Cecily. To Andrea, the possibility of 
newly engaged persons wishing to be by 
themselves was negligible. Princess Oduc- 
alchi, an old hand on inland waters, took 
charge of the other canoe, and, like Arthur, 
in spite of a look of resigned horror on her 
husband’s face, paddled standing up. 

Arthur, too happy to make speed, was 
rapidly distanced by his mother, whose 
long, graceful figure and charming little 
round head he regarded from time to time 
with great admiration. 

“She might be one of my sisters!” he 
exclaimed to Cecily. 

“Tf she only was,” said Cecily, “and the 
others were only exactly like her, then I 
shouldn’t be a bit frightened.” 

“Frightened?” 

“Wouldn’t you be frightened if I had six 
great angry brothers and you were just 
going to meet them for the first time?”’ 

Arthur smiled steadily and shook his head. 

“T’m too happy to be afraid of anything.” 

“T’m not. The happier I feel, the more 
frightened I feel. And I can feel your 
sisters picking me all to pieces, and saying 
what a horrid little thing I am!” 
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“Little? Haven’t I told you that you 
are exactly the right size?” 

“No, you haven’t.” 

“ThenI tell younow. Ileaveit toAndrea. 
Isn’t she exactly the right size, Andrea?” 

“Then mamma is too tall.” 

“No; mamma is exactly the right size 
for a mamma. In fact, Andrea,” exalted 
Arthur, “on this particular morning of this 
particular year of grace, everything in the 
world is exactly the right size, except me. 
I’m not half big enough to contain my feel- 
ings. So here goes!” ; 

And the sedate Arthur put back his head, 
which resembled that of the young Galahad, 
and opened his mouth and let forth the 
most blood-curdling war-whoop that has 
been sounded during the Christian era. 

Cecily clapped her hands to her ears, and 
Andrea gazed upon his big brother with 
redoubled admiration. : 

“Ts that like Indians do?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” said Arthur; “that’s what 
studious and domesticated young men do 
when they’ve overslept, and wake up to 
find the sky blue and the forest green.” 

And once more he whooped terrifically. 
And Wow, the dog, heard him, and thought 
he had gone mad; and Uncas, the chip- 
munk, ran to the top of a tall tree at full 
speed, down it even faster, and into a deep 
and safe hole among the roots. 

Gay alone was at the float to receive the 
Oducalchis; but now word of their coming 
had gone about The Camp, and the remain- 
ing Darlings could be seen hurrying up 
from various directions. 

From embracing her mother, Gay turned 
with characteristic swiftness and sweetness 
to Cecily, who had just stepped from 
Arthur’s canoe to the float, flung her arms 
around her, and kissed her. 

“T’m not quite sure of your name,” she 
said; “but I love you very much, and you’re 
prettier than all outdoors.” 

Then Maud came, followed by Eve and 
Mary, with Lee next and Phyllis last, and 
they all talked at once, and made much of 
their mother and Cecily and little Andrea. 
And they all teased Arthur at once, and 
showered Oducalchi with polite and hos- 
pitable speeches. And he was greatly 
moved, because he knew very well that 
these beautiful maidens had loved their 
own brilliant scapegrace father to distrac- 
tion, and that it was hard for them to look 
with kindness upon his successor. 
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Never, I think, did a mere float, an affair 
of planks, supported by the displacing 
power of empty casks, have gathered upon 
it at one time so much beauty, so many 
delighted and delightful faces. 

And now came guides, servants, and 
camp-helpers, to whom Princess Oducalchi 
had been a kind and understanding mistress 
in the old days, and then, shyly and hang- 
ing back, hoping they were wanted and not 
sure, Sam Langham, Renier, Herring, the 
Carolinians, and others, until the float 
began to sink, and there was a laughter- 
panic and a general rush up the gangway to 
the shore. Here Wow, the dog, did a great 
deal of swift wagging and loud barking, 
and Uncas, the chipmunk, from the top 
of a tree said, “I’m not really angry, but 
I’m scolding because I’m afraid to come 
down, and nobody loves me or makes much 
of me—ever!” 

To Arthur, standing a little aside, beam- 
ing with pride and happiness, and recording 
in his heart every pleasant thing which 
his sisters said to Cecily and every pleasant 
look they gave her, came Gay presently, 
and slipped an arm through his. 

“T’m so glad,” she said. 

But there was something in her voice 
that was not glad, and with one swift 
glance he read her wistful heart. He 
pressed her arm, and said: 

“T know one poor little kid that’s left 
out in the cold for the moment, one little 
lion that feels as if it wasn’t going to get any 
martyr, one little sister that a big brother 
loves and understands a little bit better than 
any of the others— So there! At the mo- 
ment every chacune has her chacun, except 
one. Moments are fleeting, my dear, and 
other moments are ahead. I, too, have 
lived bad, empty, unhappy moments.” 

“But you always knew that she cared.”’ 

“And don’t you know about him?” 

“T only know that I’ve neverseen somany 
people appear to be idiotically happy at the 
same time, and it makes me want to cry.” 

“And for that very reason,” said Arthur, 
“the moments that are ahead will be the 
happier.” 

“T wonder,” said Gay, and, 

“T know,” said Arthur. 


XXXI. 


THE fact of Arthur’s sudden blossoming 
into a full-fledged and emphatic figure of 
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romance had an unsettling effect upon 
many of the peacefully disposed minds in 
The Camp. It is always so when friends, 
especially in youth, come to partings of 
ways. Clement, who takes the low road, 
cannot but be disturbed at the thought 
of those possible adventures which lie in 
wait for Covington, who has fared forth 
by the high. There was the feeling among 
many of the young people in the camp that, 
if they didn’t hurry, they might be left 
behind. Nobody expressed this feeling 
or acknowledged it or recognized in it any- 
thing more than a feeling of unrest; but it 
existed, nevertheless, and had its effect 
upon actions and affections. 

Renier had been leading a life of almost 
perfect happiness. For the things that 
made him happy were the same sort of 
things that make boys happy—no school; 
no parental obstructions or admonitions; 
green-and-blue days filled from end to end 
with fishing, sailing, making fires, shooting 
at marks, and perfecting himself in physi- 
cal attainments, Add to these things the 
digestion and the faculties of a healthy boy 
interested neither in drink, tobacco, nor 
in any book which failed to contain ex- 
citing and chivalrous adventures, and, 
above all, a companion whose tastes and 
sympathies were such that she might just 
as well have been a boy as not. 

They were chums rather than sweethearts. 
It needed a sense of old times coming to an 
end and new times beginning to make them 
realize the full depth and significance of 
their attachment for each other. 

There were four of us once “in a kingdom 
by the sea,” and I shall not forget the awful 
sense of partings and finality and calamity, 
for that matter, furnished by a sudden sight 
of the first flaming maple of autumn. 

“T think your mother’s a perfect brick,” 
said Renier. “She makes you feel as if 
she’d known you all your life, and was kind 
of grateful to you for living.” 

“T’m rather crazy about the prince,” 
said Lee. ‘“‘Of course, I oughtn’t to be. 
But I can’t help it, and after all he’s been 
awfully good to mamma. Do you believe 
in divorce?” 

“T never did until I saw your mother. 
She wouldn’t ask for anything that she 
didn’t really deserve.” 

“But it’s funny—isn’t it?” said Lee, 
“that so many people get on famously to- 
gether until they are actually married, and 
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then they begin to fight like cats. I knewa 
girl who was engaged to a man for five years. 
You’d think they’d get to know each other 
pretty well in that time, wouldn’t you? 
But they didn’t. They hadn’t been married 
six months before they hated each other.” 

“And that proves,” said Renier, “that 
long engagements are a mistake.” 

“Smarty!” exclaimed Lee. 

“T suppose your brother’ll be getting 
married right away, won’t he? Haven’t 
they liked each other for ever so long?” 

“M’m,” Lee nodded. “But Arthur 
never does anything right away. He does 
too much mooning and wool-gathering. If 
a united family can get him to the altar in 
less than a year, they’ll have accomplished 
wonders. There’s one thing, though— 
when we do get him married good and 
proper, he’ll stay married. He’s like that 
at all games. It comes natural to him to 
keep his eyes in the boat. He’s got the 
finest and sweetest nature of any man in 
this world, J think.” 

“Of course you except present com- 
pany.” 

“Heavens, yes!” cried Lee, and they 
both laughed. 

Then, suddenly, Lee looked him in the 
eyes quite solemnly. 

“T wasn’t fooling,” she said, “not en- 
tirely. I do think you’re fine and sweet. 
I didn’t always, but I do now.” 

There was levity in Renier’s words but 
not in his voice. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘so far has been a per- 
fectly good Tuesday.” 

“Whatever we do together,” said Lee, 
“vou always give me the best of it. It’s 
been a good summer.” 

“Do you feel as if summer was over, too?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s funny, isn’t it? Because it’s 
nowhere near over, is it? Maybe it’s the 
excitement of the Oducalchi’s arrival and 
your brother’s engagement. It. makes you 
sort of feel as if there wasn’t time to settle 
back into the regular life and get things 
going again before the leaves fall.” 

He spoke, and, from the fine striped 
maple under which they sat,. there fell, 
and fluttered slowly into Lee’s lap, a great 
yellowing leaf ribbed with incipient scarlet. 

“That only means,” said Renier—but 
there was a kind of awe in his voice—“ that 
this particular tree has indigestion.” 

And they sat for a time in silence and 
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looked at the leaf. And lo! Arthur came 
upon them, smiling. 

“T was looking for you two,” he said; 
“T thought maybe you’d do me a great 
favor. I’ve got to play host, and——” 

“Nobody would miss us!” exclaimed 
Lee. 

“They wouldn’t?” said Arthur. ‘“T’ll 
bet you anything you like that, during 
your absence, you will both be mentioned 
among the missing, by name, at least five 
times.” 

“What’ll you bet?” asked Lee eagerly. 
“Nobody ever thinks of us. Nobody ever 
mentions us. Nobody even loves us. 
What’ll you bet?” 

“Anything you like,” said Arthur; “and, 
if necessary, I will take charge of the five 
personal mentionings and make them my- 
self.” 

Lee shook her head sadly, and said: 

“Once an accepted lover, always a sure- 
thing man. Oh, Arthur, how low you have 
fallen! You used to engineer bets with 
me for the sheer joy of seeing me win them. 
But now you are on the make, and it looks 
as if there was no justice under heaven. 
Where do you want us to go and what do 
you want us to do when we get there? Of 
course we'll go; we always do. Everybody 
sends us on errands, and we always go. The 
longer the errands, the oftener we go. But 
nobody seems to realize that we might 
enjoy spending one single solitary after- 
noon sitting under a striped maple and 
watching the green leaves turn yellow. 
Nobody even loves us. But when we are 
dead there will be the most frightful remorse 
and sorrow.” 

Arthur leaned heavily against the stem 
of the striped maple. 

“Your sad case,” he said, “certainly 
cries aloud for justice and redress——” 

“Kid us along, bo,” said Lee; “ 
love it!” 

“T want two people,” said Arthur, “for 
whom I have affection and in. whom I have 
confidence, to go at once to Carrytown in 
the Streak and consult a lawyer upon a 
matter of paramount importance and deli- 
cacy—” He hesitated, and Lee said, 

“T pray you, without further ado, con- 
tinue your piquant narrative.” 

Then Arthur, in a tone of solemn, con- 
fidential eagerness: 

‘Look here, you two, go to Carrytown— 
will you?—and find out how quickly two - 


we 
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people’ can get married in the state of New 
York, and what they have to do about 
licenses and things. Will you? I'll be 
eternally obliged.” 

“Of course we will,” exclaimed Lee, -in 
sudden excitement. “Are you game?” 

“You bet your sweet life I’m game!” 
cried the vulgar Renier. And a few minutes 
later the two inseparable, schoolboyesque 
chums, whom nobody mentioned, whom 
everybody sent on errands, and whom no- 
body even loved, were streaking across 
the lake in the Streak. 

There was but the one lawyer in Carry- 
town, and the one stenographer. Their 
shingles hang one above the other on the 
face of the one brick building. 

At the door of this building, Lee suddenly 
drew back. 

“Look here!” she said. ‘‘Won’t it look 
rather funny if we march in hand in 
hand and say, ‘Beg pardon, sir, but how 
do you get married in the state of New 
York?’” 

“Tt would look funny,” said Renier; “and 
I wouldn’t wonder if it made us feel funny. 
But the joke would really be on the lawyer. 
We could say ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense’ to 
him. Of course, if it would really embarrass 
you——”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t,” said Lee, “really.” 

So they went up a narrow flight of stairs, 
and knocked on the door of room Number 
Five. There was no answer. So they 
pushed open the door and entered a square 
room bound in sheepskin with red-and-black 
labels. There was nobody in the room, 
and Lee exclaimed, 

“Nobody even loves us.” 

“He'll be in the back room,” said Renier. 
“TI know. Once I swiped a muskmelon 
from a lawyer’s melon patch, and had 
to see him about it. He was in the back 


“‘Counting out his money’?” 

“No; he was drinking whisky with a 
judge and a livery-stable keeper, and they 
were all spitting on a red-hot stove.” 

“What did he do about the melon?” 

“He told me to can the melon and have 
a drink. I had already canned the melon 
as well as I could (I wasn’t educated along 
scientific lines), and my grandmother had 
promised me any watch I wanted if I didn’t 
drink till I was twenty-one.” 

“Did you?” 

“T did not.” 
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» “Did you get the watch?” 

“T did not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Grandma reneged. She said she didn’t 
remember making any such promise.” 

They pushed open a swinging door and 
entered the back room. 

Here, in a revolving chair, sat a stout 
young man with a red face. Upon his knees 
sat a stout young woman with a red face. 
And with something of the consistency with 
which a stamp adheres to an envelop, so 
the one red face appeared glued to the other 
red face. 

The red face of the stout young man had 
one free eye which detected the presence 
of intruders. And the stout young man 
said: 

“Caught with the goods! 
Minnie, and behave yourself!” 

Minnie’s upspring was almost a record- 
breaker. 

Renier began to stammer. 

“T b-b-beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
I thought you might b-b-be able to tell me 
how to g-g-get married in New York state.” 

The stout young man rose from his re- 
volving chair; he was embarrassed almost 
to the point of paralysis, but his mind and 
mouth continued to work. 

“You’ve come to just the right man,” 
he said, “at just the right time for informa- 
tion of that sort. First, you hire a stenog- 
rapher; then you get a mash on her. 
she sits in your lap—she will do it—and 
then you kiss her. And then you get a 
license, and then you curse laws and red 
tape for a while, and then you wed. Now, 
what you want is a license.” 

“Exactly,” said Renier. 
another fellow.” 

“Friend of yours?”’ queried the stout 
young man. 

eg.” 

“And you want a license for him, not 
for yourself.” 

Renier nodded. : 

“At this moment,” said the stout young 
man, “there are assembled on the long 
wharf, chewin’ tobacco and cursin’, some 
twenty-five or thirty marines. Would you 
mind just stepping down and telling that 
to them?” 

“T am quite serious,” said Renier. “It 
is my friend who wants to get married.” 

“And you don’t?” 

Renier stammered ineffectually. 


Jump up, 


“Tt—it’s for 
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“Then,” said the stout young man, with 
a glance at Lee (of the highest admiration), 
“you’re a gol-darn fool.’ 

And forthwith he was so vulgar as to 
burst into a sudden snatch of song. 


“Old man Rule was a gol-darn fool, 
For he couldn’t see the water in the gol-darn pool!” 


At the finish of this improvisation the 
dreadfully confused Minnie went, “Tee- 
hee!” 

And horror of horrors, that charming, 
boylike companion, Lee Darling, behind 
whom were well-bred generations, also 
went suddenly, “Tee-hee!” 

“Licenses,” said the stout young man, 
“are applied for in room Five. After you, 
sir; after you, miss.” 

And, with a waggish expression, he turned 
to Minnie. 

“Be back in five minutes,” he said; 
“try not to forget me, my flighty one.” 

When they were in the front room, he 
said: 

“Before a license is issued, the licensor 
must be satisfied as to the preliminaries. 
Now, then, what can you tell me as to lap- 
sitting and kissings?”’ 

“You,” cried Lee, in a sudden blaze of 
indignation, ‘“‘are the freshest, most ob- 
jectionable American I ever set eyes on.” 

The stout young man turned appealingly 
to Renier. 

“You wouldn’t say that,’ he said; 
“you’d say I was just typical, wouldn’t 
you, now? And I wish you would tell her 
that, though in these backwoods I have been 
obliged to eschew my Chesterfield, I’ve 
got a great big heart in me and mean well.” 

During the last words of this speech, 
he became appealingly wistful. 

“Why,” said he to Lee, “‘just because 
Minnie and me is stout, don’t you think 
we know heaven when we see it—the empy- 
rean? Yesterday she threw me down, and 
I says to her: ‘Since all my life seems 
meant for “fails” —since this was written 
and needs must be—my whole soul rises 
up to bless your name in pride and thank- 
fulness. Who knows but the world may 
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end to-night!’ To-day she sits in my lap, 
and we see which can hug the hardest. 
Ever try that?” 

And suddenly the creature’s voice melted 
and shook. He was a genuine orator, as 
we Americans understand it, having that 
within his powers of voice that defies logic 
and melts the heart. 

“Wouldn’t you,” he said, “even /ike to 
sit in his lap? Wouldn’t you Jove to sit in 
his lap and be hugged?” 

Lee looked to Renier for help, as he to her. 
And they took a step apiece directly to- 
ward each other, and another step. It was 
as if they had been hypnotized. Suddenly 
Renier caught Lee’s hand in his, and after 
a moment of looking into his eyes, she turned 
to the stout man and sang in miraculous 
imitation of him: 

“Young Miss Mule is a gol-darn fool, 
But you made hersee the water in the gol-darn pool.” 


“T’ll just get a license-blank,” said the 
stout young man. “They’re in the back 
room.” 

“Thank you,” said Renier, “if you will, 
Mr. a 

“Heartbeat!” flashed the stout young 
man, and left them. And he wasn’t lying 
or making fun that time. For that was his 
really truly name. And, in northern New 
York, people are beginning to think that he 
is by way of being up to it. 

Suddenly Lee quoted from a joke that 
she and Renier had in common. She said, 
as if surprised, 

“Why there’s a table over there!’” 

And Renier, his voice suddenly breaking 
and melting, answered, 

““¢Why so there is—and here’s a chair!’” 

And Mr. Heartbeat, making a supreme 
effort to live up to his name, did not return 
with the license-blank for nearly eight 
minutes. During those minutes, Renier 
resolved that in every room in his home there 
should be at least one revolving chair. 
And they came out of Mr. Heartbeat’s 
office no longer boyish companions but 
lovers, a little startled, engaged, and li- 
censed to be married. 


The conclusion of The Seven Darlings will appear in the March issue. 
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TO THE MAIDEN IN LOVE 


N the wonderful night 
When your longing is white, 
When you dream of the mate 
Who is chosen by Fate— 
A god who comes riding, 
The tempest bestriding, 
With stars for his helmet 
And wings for his feet 
(Oh! his lips and his eyes and his laughter are sweet)— 
Do you harken my cry? 
It is I; it is 1; 
I who hunger for birth 
On the beautiful earth! 
For his arms, they are eager and ardent as Life 
To take you 
And make you 
His helpmate and wife. 
Can't you hear, can't you hear 
My voice at your ear? 
I, the Urge and the Fountain, the Reason in one 
Since the world was begun! 
Since your being was made 
I have panted and prayed, 
I have battled with death, 
Seeking body and breath. 
Yea, eons and eons before you were born, 
In the young cosmic morn, 
I yearned in the stream 
Of Creation’s first dream. 
Mad for breath and for being, 
For voice and for seeing, 
I raged in the thunder; 
I parted asunder 
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Veil upon veil of the Infinite Wonder, 
Daring the centuries, all for your sake, 
To bid the pure vision within you awake. 


TO THE MAN OF PLEASURE 


T the terrible door of your beautiful sin 

I am standing within; 
Your portal of rapture is fated for me 
In the harvest to be. 
Do you harken my cry? 
It is 1; it is I; 
I who suffer and weep 
For the revels you keep; 
I who struggle and plead 
For the body I need— 
Strong, splendid, and whole 
And fit for my soul! 
I plead that my blood may be cleanly and red; 
I plead that my tissues be cherished and fed. 
Wherever you enter, or early or late, 
There am I at the gate. 
Wait—think, 
On the brink 
Of your perilous pleasure! 
What will it measure ? 
What will it garner of anguish for me 
In the future to be? 
Don't you see, don't you know 
I must reap where you sow ? 
You may revel to-night; 
But the poison, the blight, 

The terrible sorrow 
Are mine on the morrow. 
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TO THE AMBITIOUS WOMAN 


OU stand in control ; 
You have conquered your soul ; 
You have stifled the longing for lover and mate, 
Defiant of Fate. 
Yet to-night you are lonely, and could you but speak 
You would cry for a soft little hand on your cheek. 
There are tears in your eyes—I can see as I pass, 
When you lean to your face in the glass. 
Do you harken my cry? 
It is I; it is I; 
It is I at your knee! 
Don't you see; don't you see? 
I who plead for the race; 
I who yearn for a place 
In the infinite plan 
God has fashioned for man! 
Ah, Fame is a lure, 
And its laurels are sure 
To the spirit afire 
With Ambition’s desire! 
But wait—listen—see! 
In the future to be, 
Can your crowning compare 
To the blessing I bear ? 
Don't you see, don't you know 
Your throe is my throe, 
And mine is the pain when you stifle me so? 
Is it fair; is it right? 
You are lonely to-night. 
The shout of the centuries urges my voice — 
‘Tis the hour of your choice! 
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The X-Ray Detective 


The marvelous Craig Kennedy—no miracle-worker, indeed, but one whose tremendous feats 
are performed by strict obedience to the laws of the universe as applied through the inventions 
and discoveries of the great modern scientists—clears up a mystery here that has elements of 


more than passing interest. 


juries have been hopelessly unable to agree and experts have wrangled to no purpose. 


It concerns a matter often brought into the law-courts, over which 


But the 


famous scientific detective is on the spot, as usual, with the latest of implements and theories, 
by means of which he uncovers a base conspiracy and crime and exposes the real offenders. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Murder Syndicate," “‘The Diamond-Queen,” and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


WANT to consult you, Professor 

Kennedy, about a most baffling case 

of sudden death under suspicious cir- 

cumstances. Blythe is my name— 
Doctor Blythe.” 

Our visitor spoke deliberately, without 
the least perturbation of manner; yet one 
could see that he was a physician who only 
as a last resort would appeal to outside aid. 

“What is the case, Doctor?” queried 
Craig. 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

“Tt is of a very pretty young art student, 
Rhoda Fleming, who returned to New 
York from France shortly after the out- 
break of the war and opened a studio in 
the New Studio Apartments, on Park Ave- 
nue, not far from my office,”’ began Doctor 
Blythe, pausing as if to set down accurately 
every feature of the “case-history” of 
a patient. 

“Yes,” prompted Craig. 

“‘ About a week ago,” the doctor resumed, 
“TI was called to attend Miss Fleming. I 
think the call came from her maid, Leila, 
but Iam not sure. She had suddenly been 
taken ill about an hour after dinner. She 
was cyanotic, had a rapid pulse and nausea. 
By means of stimulants I succeeded in 
bringing her around, however, and she 
recovered. It looked like acute gastritis. 

“But last night,.at about the same time, 
I was called again to see the same girl. 
She was in an even more serious condition, 
with all the former symptoms magnified, 
unconscious after suffering severe pains in 
the abdominal region. Her temperature 
was one hundred and three. Apparently 
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there had been too great a delay, for she 
died in spite of everything I could do with- 
out regaining consciousness.” 

Kennedy regarded the doctor’s 
pointedly. “Did the necroscopy 
that she was - 


face 
show 
er—— 

“No,” interrupted the doctor, catching 
his glance; “‘she was not about to become 
a mother. And I doubt the suicide theory, 
too.” He paused, and then, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, added deliberately, 
““When she recovered from the first attack, 
she seemed to have a horror of death and 
could offer no explanation of her sudden 
illness.” 

“But what other reason could there have 
been for her condition?”’ persisted Kennedy, 
determined to glean all he could of the 
doctor’s personal impressions. 

Doctor Blythe hesitated again, as if 
considering a point in medical ethics, then 
suddenly seemed to allow himself to grow 
confidential. 

“T’m very much interested in art myself, 
Professor,” he explained. “I suppose you 
have heard of the famous ‘Féte du Prin- 
temps,’ by Watteau?”’ 

Kennedy nodded vaguely. 

“The original, you know,”’ Doctor Blythe 
went on hurriedly, ‘‘hung in the chateau of 
the Comtesse de la Fontaine in the Forest 
of Compiégne, and was immensely valuable 
—oh, worth probably a hundred thousand 
dollars or more!” A moment later, he 
leaned over with ill-suppressed excitement. 
“ After I brought heraround the first time, she 
confided to me that it had been entrusted 
to her by the countess for safe-keeping 
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during the war, that she had taken it first to 
London, but, fearing it would not be safe 
even there, had brought it to New York.” 

‘“H’m!” mused Kennedy. “That is 
indeed strange. What’s your theory, then 
—foul play?” 

Doctor Blythe looked from Kennedy to 
me, then said slowly: 

“Yes; but we can’t find a trace of poison. 
Doctor Leslie, the coroner—I believe you 
know him—and I can find nothing, in fact. 
It is most incomprehensible.” | 

I noticed that Kennedy was watching 
Doctor Blythe rather keenly and, somehow, 
I fell to trying to fathom both his story and 
himself, without, I confess, any result. 

“T should like to look her apartment 
over,” remarked Craig, with alacrity, need- 
ing no second invitation to take up a mys- 
tery that already promised much. 

The New Studio Apartments were in 
a huge, twelve-story, ornate Renaissance 
affair on upper Park Avenue, an example of 
the rapidly increasing cooperative idea 
which the impractical artistic tempera- 
ment has proved soundly practical. 

Rhoda Fleming’s was a most attractively 
arranged suite, with a large studio com- 
manding the north light and having a 
ceiling twice as high as the ordinary room, 
which allowed of the other rooms being, 
as it were, on two floors, since their ceilings 
were of ordinary height. On every side, 
as we entered, we could see works of art 
in tasteful profusion. 

Since the removal of the body of the 
beautiful but unfortunate young art stu- 
dent, no one had been left there except the 
maid, Leila. Leila was herself a very 
pretty girl, one of those who need neither 
fine clothes nor expensive jewels to attract 
attention. In fact, she had neither. I 
noticed that she was neatly and tastefully 
dressed, however, and wore a plain gold 
band on the ring finger of her left hand. 
She seemed to be heart-broken over the 
death of her mistress; but how much of 
it was genuine, I could not say, though I am 
frank to admit that even before I saw her 
I had determined that she was worth 
watching. E 

“Show me just how you discovered Miss 
Fleming,” asked Kennedy of Doctor Blythe, 
getting down to work immediately. 

“Why,” he replied, “when I got here she 
was lying half across that divan, as if she 
had fallen there fainting. ° On both ray 
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visits a little table had been set for a light 
dinner, and the dinner had been eaten. 
The table had not been cleared. And,” 
Blythe added significantly, “each time 
there was a place set for another person. 
That person was gone.” 

Kennedy had turned inquiringly to 
Leila. 

“T was engaged only for the day,” she 
answered modestly. “‘ Evenings, when mad- 
emoiselle had a little party, she would often 
pay me extra to come back again and clean 
up. She liked to prepare little chafing-dish 
dinners—but disliked the cleaning.” 

Doctor Blythe nodded significantly, as 
though that accounted for the reason why 
it had seemed to be Leila who had called 
him both times. 

Kennedy and I had found the little pan- 
try closet in the kitchenette where the maid 
kept the few housekeeping utensils. He 
took a hasty inventory of the slender stock, 
among which, for some reason, I noted a 
bottle of a well-known brand of meat- 
sauce, one of those dark-colored appetizers 
with a heavy, burnt-grain odor. 

Craig’s next move was to ransack the 
little writing-desk in the corner of the studio 
room itself. That was the work of but a few 
moments, and resulted in his finding a packet 
of letters in the single drawer. 

He glanced over them hastily. Several, 
of an intimately personal nature, were 
signed, ‘‘Arnold Faber.” Faber, I knew, 
was a young art collector, very wealthy, 
and something more than a mere dilettante. 
Other letters were of business dealings with 
the well-known Fifth Avenue art galleries 
of Pierre Jacot & Cie., quite natural in 
view of Miss Fleming’s long residence in 
France. 

The letters had scarcely been replaced 
when the door of the studio opened and 
I caught sight of a tastefully gowned young 
woman, quite apparently a foreigner ac- 
climated to New York. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” she apologized. 
“T heard voices and thought perhaps it 
was some of Rhoda’s relatives from the 
West and that I could do something.” 

“Good evening, Miss Tourville,” greeted 
Doctor Blythe, who was evidently well 
known to this colony of artists. A moment 
later he introduced us. “This, by the way, 
is Miss Rita Tourville, an intimate friend 
of Miss Fleming’s, who has the studio 
overhead.” 
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We bowed, exchanged the conventional 
remarks that such a tragedy made neces- 
sary, and Rita Tourville excused herself. 
Somehow or other, however, I could not 
resist the impression that she had come in 
purposely to see what was going on. 

On our way out, after promising Doctor 
Blythe to meet him later in the night at 
the office of the coroner, Kennedy, instead 
of going directly to the street, descended 
to the basement of the apartment-house 
and sought the janitor, who lived there. 

“T’d like very much to see the rubbish 
that has come down from Miss Fleming’s 
apartment,” he asked, slipping into the 
janitor’s hand a large silver coin. 


“Tt’s all mixed up with rubbish from all. 


the apartments on that side of the house,” 
replied the janitor, indicating a bulging 
burlap bag. 

“Miss Tourville’s, also?’’ queried Craig. 

The janitor nodded assent. 

Kennedy surely obtained his money’s 
worth of junk as the janitor spread the 
contents of the bag on the cellar floor. 
With his walking-stick he pawed over it 
minutely, now and then stooping to examine 
something more or less carefully. He had 
gone through somewhat more than half of 
the rubbish that had come from the apart- 
ments when he came upon what looked like 
the broken remains of a little one-ounce, 
dark-colored, labelless bottle. 

Kennedy picked it up and sniffed at it. 
He said nothing, but I saw his brow knit 
with thought. A moment later he wrapped 
it in a piece of tissue-paper, thanked the 
janitor, and we mounted the cellar steps 
to the street. 

“T think I'll try to see Faber to-night,” 
he remarked, as we walked down Fifth 
Avenue. “It will do no harm, at any rate.” 

Fortunately, we found the young mil- 
lionaire art connoisseur at home, in a big 
house which he had inherited from his 
father, on Madison Avenue in the Murray 
Hill section. 

“The death of Miss Fleming has com- 
pletely upset me,” he confessed, after we 
had introduced ourselves without telling 
too much. “You see, I was quite well 
acquainted with her.” 

Kennedy said nothing, but I could feel 
that he was longing to ask questions leading 
up to whether Faber had been the mysteri- 
ous diner in the Fleming studio the night 
before. 
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“T suppose you are acquainted with 
Watteau’s ‘Féte du Printemps’ ?” shot out 
Craig, after a few inconsequential ques- 
tions, watching Faber’s face furtively. 

“Indeed, I am!” replied the young man, 
apparently not disconcerted in the least. 

The fact was that he seemed quite will- 
ing, even eager, to discuss the painting. 
I could not make it out, unless it might be 
that any subject was less painful than the 
sudden death of Miss Fleming. 

“Yes,” he continued voluntarily; “I sup- 
pose you know it represents a group of 
dancers. The central figure of the group, 
as everyone believes, is reputed to be the 
passionate and jealous Mme. de Montespan, 
whom Mme. de Maintenon replaced in the 
affections of Louis XIV. 

“Why, no one thinks of Watteau, with 
his delightful daintiness and many graceful 
figures on such masterfully disposed back- 
grounds, as a portrait-painter. But the 
‘Féte’ shows, I have always contended, 
that Watteau drew on many real faces for 
his characters. Yes; he could paint por- 
traits, too, wonderfully minute and exact 
little miniatures.” Faber had risen as he 
discoursed. “I have a copy of it,” he 
added, leading the way into his own private 
gallery, while Craig followed without com- 
ment. 

We gazed long and intently at the face 
of the central figure. Small though it was, 
it was a study in itself—a puzzle, distract- 
ing, enigmatical. There was a hard, cruel 
sensuousness about the beautiful mouth 
which the painter seemed to have captured 
and fixed beneath the very oils. Masked 
cleverly in the painted, penetrating dark 
eyes was a sort of cunning which, combined 
with the ravishing curves of the cheeks and 
chin, transfixed the observer. 

Something in the face reminded me of a 
face I had once seen. It was not exactly 
Rita’s tace, but it had a certain quality 
that recalled it. I fancied that there was, 
in both the living and the painted face, a 
jealousy that would brook no rivalry, that 
would dare all for the object of its love. 

Faber saw that we had caught the spirit 
of the portrait, and seémed highly gratified. 

“What crimes a man might commit under 
the spell of a woman like that!” exclaimed 
Craig, noticing his gratification. ‘By the 
way, do you know that Miss Fleming was 
said to have had the original—and that it 
is gone?” 
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Faber looked from one to the other of 
us without moving a muscle of his face. 
“Why, yes,” he replied steadily. Icould 
not make out whether he had ex- = 
pected and been prepared for the 
question or not, At any 
rate, he added, half 
serious, half smiling, 
“Even for her 
portrait, 
some one 
was 


later, he 

leaned over 

with ill-sup- 

pressed excitement. 

“ After I brought 

her around the first 

time, she confided to 

me that it had been 

entrusted to her by the 

countess for safekeep- 
ing during the war ™ 


ready to risk 
even life and 
honor to kidnap 
her.” 
Evidently, in 
his ardor, he per- 
sonified the picture, felt that the 
thief must have been moved by what the 
psychologists call an ‘imperative idea” for 
the mere possession of such a treasure. 
“Still,” Craig remarked dryly, “the 
wanderings of the lost ‘Duchess,’ by Gains- 
borough, stuffed into a tin tube for a quarter 
of a century, to say nothing of the final 
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sordid ending of the capture of ‘ Mona Lisa,’ 
might argue a devotion among art thieves 
a bit short of infatuation. I think we'll 
find this lady, too, to be held for ransom, 
not for love.”’ 

Faber said nothing. He was evidently 
waiting for Kennedy to proceed. 

“T may photograph your copy of the 
‘Féte’,” queried Craig finally, “‘so as to 
use it in identifying the real one?”’ 

“Surely,” replied the collector. “I have 
no objection. If I should happen to be 
out when you come, I’ll leave word with 
my man to let you go ahead.” 

Just then the telephone-bell rang, and 
Faber reached for it before we could thank 
him and say good-night. 

“‘Hello—oh, Miss Tourville, how do you 
do! Why—er—yes—yes, I’m listening.” 

They chatted for several minutes, Faber 
answering mostly in monosyllables. Per- 
haps it was my imagination, but I thought 
the conversation, at least at this end of the 
line, constrained. As he hung up the re- 
ceiver, I fancied, too, that Faber seemed to 
look on us with a sort of suspicion. What 
was his connection with Rita, I wondered. 
What had Rita told him? 

A moment later, we had said good-by and 
had gained the street, Kennedy still making 
no comment on the case. 

“There’s nothing more that we can do 
to-night,’’ he remarked, looking at his watch 
as we walked along. ‘Let us go over to the 
city laboratory and see Doctor Leslie—as 
I promised Blythe.” 

Doctor Leslie, the coroner, was an old 
friend of ours with whom we had cooperated 
in several cases. When we reached his 
office, we found Blythe there. 

“Have you found anything yet?” asked 
Blythe, with what I felt was just a trace 
of professional pique at the fact that nei- 
ther physician had been able to shed any 
light on the case, so far. 

“T can’t say—yet,” responded Craig, 
not noticing Blythe’s manner, as, from the 
piece of tissue-paper in which he had 
wrapped them, he produced the broken bits 
of bottle. 

Carefully he washed off the jagged pieces, 
as though, perhaps, some of the liquid the 
bottle had contained might have adhered 
to the glass. 

“T suppose you have animals here for 
experiment?”’ he asked of Leslie. 

The coroner nodded. 
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“Chickens?” asked Craig. 

“A Leghorn rooster,” returned Dr. Leslie, 
with a laugh. 

‘“Good—bring him in!” replied Craig 
briskly. 

Quickly Kennedy shot a small quantity 
of the liquid he had obtained by washing 
the bits of glass into the veins of the white 
Leghorn. Then he released the rooster. 

In a corner, Chanticleer stood, preening 
his feathers and restoring his ruffled dignity, 
while we compared opinions. 

“Look!” exclaimed Kennedy, a few min- 
utes later, when we had almost forgotten 
the fowl: 

His bright-red comb was now whitish. 
As we watched, a moment later it turned 
dark blue. Otherwise, however, he seemed 
unaffected. 

“What is it?” I asked, in amazement, 
turning to Craig. 

“Ergot, I think,” he replied tersely. 
least that is one test for its presence.” 

“Ergot,” repeated Doctor Leslie, reach- 
ing for a book on a shelf above him. Turn- 
ing the pages hurriedly, he read: 


At 


There has been no experience in the separation 
of the constituents of ergot from the organs of the 
body. An attempt might be made by the Dragen- 
dorff process, but success is doubtful. 


“Dragendorff found it so, at any rate,” 
put in Doctor Blythe positively. 

Running his fingers over the backs of 
the other books, Leslie selected another. 


It is practically impossible, to separate ergot from 
the tissues so as to identify it. 


“Absolutely,” asserted Doctor Blythe 
quickly. 

I looked from one physician to the other. 
Was this the “safe” poison, at last? 

Kennedy said nothing, and I fell to 
wondering why Doctor Blythe, too, was so 
positive. Was it merely to vindicate his 
professional pride at the failure he and the 
coroner had had so far with the case? 

“T suppose you have no objection to my 
taking some of this sample of the contents 
of the organs of her body, have you?” asked 
Craig, at length, of Doctor Leslie. 

“None in the world,” replied the coroner. 

Kennedy poured out some of the liquid 
into a bottle, corked it carefully, and we 
stood for a few moments longer chatting 
over the developments, or rather lack of 
developments, of the case. 
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It was late when we returned to our apart- 
ment, but the following morning Kennedy 
was up long before I was. I knew enough 
of him, however, to know that I would find 
him at his laboratory, breakfastless, and 
my deduction was correct. 

It was not until late in the forenoon that 
Craig had completed the work he had set 
himself to do as he puzzled over something 
in the interminable litter of tubes and jars, 
reagents, solutions, and precipitates. 

“T’m going to drop in at Jacot’s,” he 
announced finally, laying off his thread- 
bare and acid-stained coat and pulling on 
the clothes more fitted for the city’s streets. 

Having no objection, but quite the con- 
trary, hastened to accompany him. Jacot’s 
was a well-known shop. It opened on Fifth 
Avenue, just a few feet below the sidewalk, 
and Jacot himself was a slim Frenchman, 
well preserved, faultlessly dressed. 

“Tam the agent of Mr. Morehouse, the 
Western mine-owner and _ connoisseur,” 
introduced Kennedy, as we entered the 
shop. “May I look around?”’ 

“Certainement; avec plaisir, m’sieur,” 
welcomed the suave dealer, with both 
hands interlocked. ‘In what is Mr. More- 


house most interested? In pictures? In 
, 


’ 


furniture? In—— 

“In almost anything that is rare and 
beautiful,” confided Craig, looking Jacot 
squarely in the eye and adding, “and not 
particular about the price if he wants a 
thing, either. But I—I am particular— 
about one thing.” 

Jacot looked up inquiringly. 

“A rebate,” Kennedy went on insinuat- 
ingly, “a commission on the _ bill—you 
understand? The price is immaterial, but 
not my-—er—commission. C’est entendu?” 

“ Parfaitement,”’ smiled the little French- 
man. “I can arrange all that. Trust me.” 

We spent an hour, perhaps, wandering up 
and down the long aisles of the store, admir- 
ing, half purchasing, absorbing facts about 
this, that, and the other thing that might 
captivate the fictitious Mr. Morehouse. 

Not satisfied with what was displayed 
so temptingly in the front of the store, 
Kennedy wandered back of a partition, 
apparently in search of some more choice 
treasures, before Jacot could stop him 
He turned over a painting that had been 
placed with its face toward the wall, as if 
for protection. I recognized the subject 
with a start. It was Watteau’s “Féte”’! 
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“Wonderful!””’ exclaimed Kennedy, in 
well-feigned ecstasy, just as Jacot came up. 

“Ah, but, m’sieur,”’ interposed the art 
dealer, “that is only a copy—and not for 
sale.” 

“T believe my friend Mr. Faber has a 
copy,” ventured Craig. 

“By a Miss Fleming?” asked Jacot 
quickly, apparently all interest now. 

Kennedy shrugged his shoulders. Was 
Jacot hinting at something known in the 
trade? 

“Might I photograph some of the things 
here to show Mr. Morehouse?” asked Craig, 
a moment later. “I see several things he 
might be interested in.”’ 

“Surely,” answered Jacot. Then, after 
consideration, in which his beady eye 
seemed to size up Kennedy, he added sotto 
voce, craftily, ‘‘Would Mr. Morehouse 
be—er—interested in Watteau’s ‘Féte’?”’ 

My heart almost stopped beating. Were 
we really on the right track at last? 

Jacot leaned over confidentially to Ken- 
nedy and added, 

“Why not sell as an original, not this— 
but another copy—a—a what you call it— 
a fake?” 

I understood. Kennedy, having in- 
vited crooked dealing by his remark about 
the rake-off, was being approached about 
another crooked deal. 

““A fake Watteau?” he asked, appearing 
to meet Jacot half way 

Jacot nodded. 

“Why not? You know that the same 
Botticelli belongs to collectors in Philadel- 
phia and Boston—that is, each has a pic- 
ture, and if one is genuine the other must 
be a fake. Possibly the artist painted the 
same picture twice. Why, m’sieur, there 
are Rubens, Hals, Van Dycks, Rembrandts 
galore in this country that hang, also, at the 
same time, abroad.” Jacot smiled. “ Did 
you never hear of a picture with a dual 
personality?”’ 

Kennedy seemed to consider the idea. 

“Tl think it over,” he remarked finally, 
as we prepared to leave, ‘‘and let you know 
when I come back to snap some of the 
things for my principal.” 

“Well, of all brazen crooks!” I sputtered, 
when we had gained Fifth Avenue. 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“Wecan’t besureof anythingin this game. 
Does it occur to you that he might think he 
was playing us for suckers, after all?” 
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My mind worked rapidly. 

“And that that picture of Faber’s is the 
real original?” I asked. ‘‘ You mean that, 
somehow, a copy by Miss Fleming has come 
really to Jacot, with instructions to palm 
it off on some gullible buyer?” 

“Frankly, Walter,” he said, as we walked 
along, “I don’t know what to think. You 
know even the greatest experts sometimes 
disagree over questions. like this. Well, 
Walter, art is long and time is fleeting. 
If we are ever to settle where that real 
Watteau is, we shall have to resort to 
science, I think.” 

That afternoon, after a trip up to the 
laboratory where Craig secured a peculiar 
and cumbersome photographic outfit, we 
found ourselves around at Faber’s private 
gallery. Faber was out, but, true to his 
promise, he had left word with his man, 
who admitted us. 

Kennedy set to work immediately, plac- 
ing before the painting an instrument which 
certainly was not like a regular camera. 
I was further astonished when Craig set 
up something back of the canvas, which 
he moved away from the wall. As nearly 
as I could make it out, it consisted of a glass 
bulb of curious shape. A moment later, 
he attached the bulb to a wire that con- 
nected with a little rheostat, or resistance- 
coil, and thence, in turn, to an electric-light 
socket. 

-He switched on the electric current, and 
the apparatus behind the picture began to 
sputter. I could not see very well what it 
was; but it looked as if the bulb was suffused 
with a peculiar’ yellowish-green light, 
divided into two hemispheres of different 
shades. The pungent odor of ozone from 
the electrical discharge filled the room. 

While Kennedy was working, I had 
noticed a little leather vanity box lying on 
a table, as though it had been forgotten. 
It was not just the thing one would expect 
in Faber’s rooms, and I looked at it more 
closely. On it were the initials, “R. T.” 
Had-Rita Tourville visited him? 

Craig had scarcely finished and was 
packing up his apparatus when we heard 
a noise outside: A second later, Faber 
himself entered with Rita. 

“Oh, yes, Rita; here it is! Why, Ken- 
nedy, how are you? Did you get your 
photographs?” 

Kennedy replied that he had, and thanked 
him. It was easy to see Rita’s pleasure 
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at being with the young connoisseur, but at 
the sight of Craig I fancied, for a moment, 
that I saw a flash of that passionate resent- 
ment which had caused me to find a re- 
semblance between the expression of her 
face and that of De Montespan in the paint- 
ing—a hint at what she would do or dare 
to protect the object of her affections. We 
departed shortly, leaving Rita and Faber 
deep in the discussion of some art topic. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that 
we were able to revisit Jacot’s. He re- 
ceived us cordially, but Craig, by a whis- 
pered word or two, was abie to postpone 
the answer to the clever proposal which * 
might have been a trap prepared for us. 

Craig, with a regular camera, which he 
had brought also, set to work snapping 
pictures and objects of art with reckless 
profusion, moving them about to get a bet- 
ter light and otherwise consuming time. 

At last came the opportunity he had been 
waiting for—a customer occupied Jacot’s 
attention in the front of the store. Quickly 
Craig set up the peculiar apparatus which he 
had used at Faber’s before the copy of the 
Watteau in the rear of the shop, switched 
on the electricity, and, amid the suppressed 
sputtering, duplicated the work I had seen 
him do before. 

As he was packing the apparatus up, 
I happened to glance toward the front of 
the store. There, were Leila and Jacot in 
earnest conversation. I whispered to Ken- 
nedy, and, a moment later, Leila caught 
sight of me, appeared not to recognize me, 
and left. Jacot sauntered back to us, I — 
thought, concealing his haste. 

Before he could speak, Kennedy asked, 

“Who was that woman?” 

He had finished packing up, and even if 
Jacot had heard something that caused him 
to change his mind, it was now too late to 
stop Kennedy. 

“Why,” hastened Jacot, apparently 
frank, “that is the maid of the Miss Flem- 
ing, the artist who has just died. She has 
come to me to see whether I can get her a 
position with another artist.” 

“T thought I recognized her,” remarked 
Kennedy. “I remember when I saw her 
once before that she had on a wedding-ring. 
Doesn’t her husband support her?” 

Jacot shrugged his shoulders. 

“She is looking for another position— 
that is all I know,” he said simply. 

Kennedy picked up his apparatus. 


? 
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The letters had scarcely been replaced when the door of the studio opened and I caught sight of a tastefully gowned 
young woman, quite apparently a foreigner acclimated to New York. “Oh, I beg pardon!” she 
apologized. “I heard voices and thought perhaps it was some of Rhoda's relatives 
from the West and that I could do something ~ 
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“You will think over my proposition?” 
asked Jacot, as we left. 

“T’ll let you know in a day or two,” 
nodded Kennedy. 

As we walked up Fifth Avenue, I confess 
to have felt all at sea. Who had the real 
masterpiece? Was it Faber or Jacot or 
was it some one else? If Rita had warned 
Faber against us and Leila had warned 
Jacot, which had copy and which original? 
Or were they both copies and had the orig- 
inal been hidden? Had it been stolen for 
money, or had some fiend with a knowledge 
of this mysterious ergot stolen it simply for 
love of art, stopping not even at murder 
to get it? 

It was apparent that quick action was 
necessary if the mystery was ever to be 
solved. Kennedy evidently thought so, 


too, for he did not wait even until he re- 
turned to his laboratory to set in motion, 
through our old friend Commissioner O’Con- 
nor, the machinery that would result in 
warrants to compel the attendance at the 
laboratory of all those interested in the case. 
Then he called up Doctor Leslie and, finally, 


Doctor Blythe. 

Back again in the laboratory, Kennedy 
employed the time in developing some 
plates of the pictures he had taken, and by 
early evening, after a brief study of them, 
his manner indicated that he was ready. 

Doctor Leslie, whom he had asked to 
come a little before the rest, arrived early, 
and, a few moments later, came Doctor 
Blythe, very much excited by the message 
he had received. 

“Have you found anything?” he asked 
eagerly. “I’ve been trying all sorts of 
tests myself, and I can’t prove the presence 
of a thing—not a thing.” 

“Not ergot?” asked Kennedy quietly. 

“No,” he cried; “you can’t prove any- 
thing—y ou can’t prove that she was poi- 
soned by ergot!” 

Doctor Leslie looked siagleiols at Ken- 
nedy but said nothing. 

“Not until recently, 
have proven any thing,” returned Kennedy 
calmly. “Evidently, you didn’t know, 
Doctor Blythe, that the first successful 
isolation of an alkaloid of ergot from the 
organs in a case of acute ergotism had been 
made by two Pittsburgh scientists. “True, 
up to the present, toxicologists had to rely 
on the physical properties of this fungus 
of rye for its identification. That may have 


perhaps, could I 
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made it seem like a safe poison to some one. 
But I have succeeded in isolating ergotinin 
from the sample of the contents of the 
organs of the poor girl.”” Without pausing, 
he picked up a beaker. “Here I have the 
residue left from an acid solution of an 
extract of the organs treated with chloro- 
form. It is, as you see, crystalline.” In 
his other hand he held up another beaker. 
“Next, I got the residue obtained by ex- 
traction of the acid aqueous liquid with 
ether. That, too, is crystalline.” 

Kennedy displayed something in the 
shape of long needles, the sides of which 
were not quite parallel and the ends re- 
placed by a pair of faces. 

Quickly he dissolved some of the crystals 
in sulphuric acid. Then he added another 
chemical from a bottle labelled “ Ferri- 
chlorid.””. The liquid changed quickly to 
a brilliant orange, then a crimson, next a 
green, and finally became a deep blue. 

“What he has derived from the body 
responds to all the chemical tests for er- 
gotinin itself,’ remarked Doctor Leslie, 
looking quickly across at Blythe, who said 
nothing. 

I smelt of the stuff. Odors with me, as, 
I suppose, with other people, have a psycho- 
logical effect, calling up scenes associated 
with them. This odor recalled something. 
I strove to recollect what it was. At last 
it came with a rush. 

“The meat sauce!” 
untarily. 

“Exactly,” replied Kennedy. “I have 
obtained that bottle. There was ergot in it, 
cleverly concealed by the natural smell and 
taste of the sauce. But who put it there? 
Who had the knowledge that would suggest 
using such a poison? Who had the motive? 
Who had been dining with her that fatal 
evening?” 

Kennedy Sad no chance to answer his 
questions, even if he intended to do so. 

The door of the laboratory opened, and 
Rita Tourville, in charge of one of O’Con- 
nor’s men, who looked as if he might have 
enjoyed it better if the lady had not been 
so angry, entered. Evidently, O’Connor 
had timed the arrivals closely to what Craig 
had asked, for, scarcely a moment later, 
Faber came whirling up in one of his own 
cars. Not a word passed between him and 
Rita; yet I felt sure that they had some 
understanding of each other. Leila arrived 
shortly, and it was noticeable that Rita 


I exclaimed invol- 











avoided her, though for what reason I could 
not guess. Finally came Jacot, blustering, 
but, having made the officer the safety- 
valve of his mercurial feelings, quickly 
subsiding before us. Doctor Blythe ap- 
peared amazed at the quickness with which 
Kennedy moved. 

“In ordinary times,’ began Kennedy, 
noting, as he spoke, the outward attitude 
of our guests toward each other, “the world 
would have stood aghast at the disappear- 
ance of such a masterpiece as the ‘Féte,’ 
by Watteau. It would have ranked with 
the theft of Gainsborough’s ‘Duchess of 
Devonshire,’ Da Vinci’s ‘Mona Lisa,’ the 
brown-skinned ‘ Madonna’ of the Mexican 
convent, Millet’s ‘Goose Girl and 
the Shepherd and Flock,’ the 
portrait of Saskia by Rem- i 
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brandt, and other stolen |} 
masterpieces. F 

“But to-day the viciss 
situdes of works of art fe 
in war-time pass almost 
unnoticed. Still, there 
is a fascination exer- 
cised over the human 
mind by works of art 
and other objects of 
historic interest, the 
more so because the 
taking of art treas- 
ures seems to have 
become epidemic 
in northern 
Europe.” 

He laid down 
what looked more 
like rough sketches 
than photographs 
—yet they were 
photographs, 
though the relative 
brightness of color 
in photographs was 
quite different. Out- 
lines were displaced, ) 
also. Ugly spots and bands 
marred the general effect. 
They were peculiar. 

“They are X-ray images, or 
radiographs, of two oil-paintings, 
both claimed to be copies of 
Watteau’s famous ‘Féte,’”’ he ex- 
piained, picking up one of them. 

‘In a radiograph of the body,” he 
continued, “the difference of brightness 


ea 
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that distinguishes the heart from the lungs, 
bones from flesh, is due to the different den- 
sities of tissues. In these pictures, the same 
effect is produced by the different densities 
of the pigments, especially of their principal 
and heaviest elements.” He paused and 
laid down a chart. “For any one who 
doubts what I am about to prove, I have 
made a scale of oil-colors arranged in ac- 
cordance to their transparency to Roentgen 
rays by applying standard pigments to can- 
vas in patches of equal thickness. 

“T think you can see what I am driving 
at. For instance, a design drawn in a heavy 
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Quickly 
Craig set up the pe~ 
culiar apparatus which 
he had used at Faber’s be~ 
fore the copy of the Watteau 


inthe rear of the shop 
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pigment will show through a layer of a less 
dense pigment under the influence of the 
X rays—just as bones show through flesh. 
In other words, an ordinary photograph 
reproduces only the surface of a painting. 
A radiograph represents all the pigments 
underneath, also, producing effects in pro- 
portion to their densities. 

“Let me show you the practical result 
of all this in studying such radiographs, as 
worked out by a German student. I have 
made several very interesting and con- 
clusive discoveries, which these radiographs 
I have taken illustrate.” 

He paused a moment, for the sake of 
emphasis. “You will notice,” he resumed 
carefully, “the lace frill above the bodice 
on the figure of Madame de Montespan in 
the radiograph. In the painting, the frill 
is sharply defined and can be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the bodice. But look at 
this radiograph. It appears tattered: It 
overflows the bodice. 

“That led me to suspect that the bodice 
was widened as an afterthought—perhaps 
to diminish the area of white. That is 
the reason why the white shows through 
the bodice in the radiograph. But in this 
other one, the bodice and frill are substan- 
tially as they must be in the original.” 

Again he paused, as if taking up a new 
point. “This radiograph—number one, I 
may call it—shows a broad light-band on 
the right hand of the figure, of which not a 
trace is to be found either in the other radio- 
graph or the painting itself. It represents 
the first rough sketch of an arm and hand. 

“Again, in the first radiograph the ring 
and little fingers are close together, and a 
sixth finger appears between the index 
finger and middle finger. From that, I 
infer that the hand hung limp with the 
fingers nearly in contact in the first sketch 
and that the fingers were afterward sep- 
arated. But in this second radiograph the 
arm, hand, and fingers are perfect.” _ 

It was fascinating to listen to Kennedy 
as he delved down into the invisible, be- 
neath the very oils, and dug out their hid- 
den mystery. 

“Take the head and shoulder,” he con- 
tinued. “Radiograph number one clearly 
shows flaking of the painting, which had 
been painted over to conceal it. Ordinary 
light reveals no trace, either, of a long crack 
on the shoulder which evidently was filled 
with a thick mass of pigment containing 
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too little white lead to obliterate the crack 
in the radiograph. White spots above the 
ear, in the radiograph, probably indicate 
an excess of white lead used in retouching 
At any rate, radiograph number two con- 
tains no such defects.” 

Kennedy paused before drawing the 
conclusion. 

“The radiograph of an original picture 
reveals changes made by the artist in the 
course of his work. The counterfeiter, 
like other copyists, reproduces as accur- 
ately as possible the final result. That is 
all he can see. He makes errors and cor- 
rections, but of a different kind. There 
are no serious changes. 

““So, a radiograph of even a part of a 
picture shows the layers of pigment that 
are hidden from the eye and the changes 
made during the composition of the work. 
One can easily distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious copies, for it is absolutely 
impossible for an imitator to make a copy 
that will stand the X-ray test. 

“You see,” he went on enthusiastically, 
“the most striking feature of these radio- 
graphs is their revelation of details of the 
first sketch, which have been altered in the 
finished picture. We actually obtain an 
insight into the methods of an artist—” 
he paused, adding—‘‘who has been dead 
for centuries.” 

It was wonderful what Kennedy was 
getting out of those, to us, blurred and in- 
distinct skiagraphs. I studied the faces 
before me. None seemed to indicate any 
disposition to break down. Kennedy saw 
it, too, and evidently determined to go to 
the bitter end in hammering out the truth 
of the mystery. 

“One moment more, please,” he resumed. 
“The radiograph shows even more than 
that. It shows the possibility of detecting 
a signature that has been painted over in 
order to disarm suspicion. The detection 
is easier in proportion to the density of the 
pigment used for the signature and the lack 
of density of the superposed coat.” 

He had laid the radiographs on the 
table before him, with a finger on the corner 
of each, as he faced us. 

“At the bottom of each of the paintings 
in question,” he shot out, leaning forward, 
“you will find nothing in the way of a sig- 
nature. But here, in radiograph number 
two, for instance, barely discernible, are the 
words, ‘R. Fleming,’ quite invisible to the 
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eye, but visible to the X rays. These words 
have been painted over. Why? Was it 
to prevent anyone from thinking that the 
owner had ever had any connection with 
Rhoda Fleming?” 

I was following Kennedy, but not so 
closely that I missed a fearful glance of 
Rita from Faber to Jacot. What it meant, 
I did not know. The others were too intent 
on Kennedy’s exposure to notice. I won- 
dered whether some one had sought to con- 
ceal the fact that he had a copy of the 
famous Watteau made by Miss Fleming. 

“Look at the bottom of the other radio- 
graph, number one, further toward the left,” 
pursued Kennedy resistlessly. ‘“‘There you 
will discover traces of an ‘A’ and a ‘W’ 
which do not appear on the painting. Be- 
tween these two are marks which can also 
be deciphered by the X rays— Antoine 
Watteau.’ Perhaps it was painted over 
lightly so that an original could be smuggled 
in as a copy. More likely it was done so 
that a thief and murderer could not be 
traced.” 

As Kennedy’s voice rang out, more and 
more accusatory, Rita Tourville became 
more and more uncontrollably nervous. 

“Tt was suggested,”’ modulated Kennedy, 
playing with his little audience as a cat 
might with a mouse, “that some one mur- 
dered Rhoda Fleming with the little under- 
stood poison, ergot, because of an infatu- 
ation for the picture itself. But the modern 
crook has an eye for pictures, just as for 
other valuables. The spread of the taste 
for art has taught these fellows that such 
things as old masters are worth money, 
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and they will even murder now to get 
them. No; that radiograph which I have 
labeled ‘number one’ is not a copy. It 
is of the genuine old master—the real 
Watteau. 

‘Someone, closely associated with Miss 
Fleming, had found out that she had the 
original. That person, in order to get it, 
went even so far as to——”’ 

Rita Tourville jumped up wildly, facing 
Craig. 

“No, no—his is the copy—the copy by 
Miss Fleming,” she cried. “It was I who 
told him to paint over the signature. It 
was I who called him away—both nights— 
on a pretext—when he was dining with 
her — alone — called him, because —I—I 
loved him and I knew 

Faber was on his feet beside her in a mo- 
ment, his face plainly showing his feelings 
toward her. As he laid his hand on her 
arm to restrain her, she turned and caught 
a penetrating glance from Jacot’s hypnotic 
eye. 

Slowly she collapsed in her chair, covering 
her face with her hands, sobbing. For a 
moment, a look of intense scorn and hatred 
blazed in Leila’s face, then was checked. 

Craig waved the radiograph of the real 
Watteau as he emphasized his last words. 

“Tn spite of Rita Tourville’s unexpected 
love for Faber, winning him from your 
victim, and with the aid of your wife, Leila, 
in the réle of maid, the third member of 
your unique gang of art thieves, you are 
convicted infallibly by my X-ray detective,” 
thundered Craig, as he pointed his finger 
at the now cowering Jacot. 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The Tango Thief, will appear in the March issue. 


Get the Newest Harrison Fisher Pictures 

Last month’s cover, ‘‘ The 
First Kiss,” was the initial number of the new series, and the overwhelming demand for copies is a strik- 
ing commentary on the nation-wide and ever-increasing popularity which Mr. Fisher’s work enjoys. 
Remit 30 cents at our risk, and we will send you these two beautiful pictures—size 14 x 11 inches, with- 
out advertising or any printed matter whatsoever—and guarantee safe delivery. Single copies, 15 cents 


The very latest is “ Peggy,” the fetching little maid on this month’s cover. 


No reduction for quantities: 


Another Christy Winner 


Readers of Gouverneur Morris’s delightful serial will surely want the fascinating picture of Eve 
Darling which appeared on page 207 of the January issue, and which we have reprinted in full color from 
the original painting. Those who missed the announcement in that issue may still procure a copy by 
remitting 25 cents in cash or stamps. Address, 


Room 134, Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


each. 





Ambitions Daugh ter 


UTH CHATTERTON sat facing the window. What was left 
of the sunlight filtered through the parlor curtains of a tiny 
four-room suite in a New York hotel. It served to empha- 
size the serious light in her eyes—eyes that were looking 
steadily into those of an inquisitive person facing her, 
“T want to be an actress—not a star,”’ said she. 
‘““Whadd’ye mean, Actress?”” mumbled Person, 
“An actress is competent to play anything,” 
she explained. “An actress can play com- 

edy as well as she can play tragedy.” 

“And a star?” 

“A star? A star may be a genius or 
an accident of fortune. A star may be 
made in a night or a decade. A 
star may be a triumph 
of frills and per- 
sonality or of 
a manager’s 
persist- 
ence. 


Miss 

Chatterton 

wants to be an 
actress—not a star 


“ _ To have been made 
— wii 8 a star is gratifying, but 
eee ae to me it is the most serious beginning a stage career can have. 


ae Think of the responsibility!” ~"s 
Person thought. It seemed fairly mature reasoning for a little girl 


enjoying her first triumph as a star. 
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“Would I, could I be satis- 
fied to go on doing this sort of 
thing? And if I were satis- 
fied, could I call myself 
an actress?” 
“There are them as 
would if e 
““Taddy Long-legs’ 
is a dear play, and I 
loveit. It has given 
me a wonderful op- 
portunity, and I 
am grateful. But, 
Task you, would it 
be right for me 
to be satisfied 
with that?” 
“Ttall depends. 
Now 24 
“But I am 
young! I am 
small—small 
physically, small 






































Her 
favorite 
reading is 

dramatic 
poetry 

















muscularly. My 
gestures are small. I 
am not beautiful. Oh, no, 
I’m not! And I must work to mas- 
ter these handicaps.” 

“Work?” 

“Work the best part of every day. 
In the gymnasium, fencing and danc- 
ing; in the studio, learning voice pro- 

duction; at home, with French and 

German, long neglected. And what 

do you think I do at night, when 
they think Iam asleep? Read dra- 
matic poetry. And work out the drama 
in pantomime in front of a pier-glass.”’ 
And this we submit, mesdames et 
messieurs, is ambition. 
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In “ The Rainbow,” which brought Ruth 


Chatterton into theatrical prominence 
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Daphne Wayne % 
and Blanche Sweet 

are one and the 

same actress 


GD Sweet “© 
Mystery 


LANCHE SWEET is a peculiar- 
ly tantalizing example of the 
elusiveness and mystery which 
hedge about the stars of the 
motion-picture firmament. 
The plays in which she is 
glimpsed either transform 
her delicate personality 
in some terrifying 
dramatic disguise, 
like “Judith and 
Holofernes,” or 
ambiguously make 
her the lead in 
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“The Lesser Evil,” or keep you guessing 
as to whether or not she is one of “‘ Three 
Friends,” or baffle your pardon- 
able curiosity with some such 
enigmatic title as “It We 

Only Knew!” 

This sort of thing is— 
or was, until quite re- 
cently—a deliberate 
policy on the part of the 

big film-producing con- 
cerns. They give all pos- 
sible publicity to the reel, 
and try to keep their play- 
ers back in the misty mid- 
region of the unreal. In an- 
nouncing a cast they will 
sometimes give a star a ficti- 
tious name. Thus, Daphne 
Wayne and Blanche Sweet are 
one and the same actress. 
Blanche Sweet is the real name, and 
the person behind it is a young girl 
whose blond loveliness causes even 
sober-minded people to pun 
upon her patronymic. She 
is from Chicago and has 
been in regular dramatic 
work. 

“Are you going back?” 

she was asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 

They are putting all the 
famous old plays into 
the ‘movies’ now. I 
can get better parts 
this way and play 
to millions more 
of people. True, 
I don’t hear their 
applause, but we 
all get heaps 
of appreciative 
letters we 
can’t possibly 
answer, for we 
don’t have 
private sec- 

retaries.” 


Her blond loveliness causes even sober- 
minded people to pun upon her patronymic 





he 
NSiracle-Mans 
Phoice 


AIL KANE is a modest beauty, 
and modest beauties are a 

rare breed. If you were to ask 
her, for instance, how she hap- 
pens to be 
playing the 
adventur- 
ess lady 
cleansed 
of her 
sins in 


George 


Cohan’s. faith- 

-# healing drama, 

‘i “The Miracle 
Fe Man,’’ she 
Ns would tell you 
that it just happened so; that 
she was playing in “Seven Keys 


Gail Kane in “The 
Miracle Man™ 


to Bald- 
pate”’; that 
Mr. Cohan rehearsed her 
in that part; that he evi- 
dently was satisfied with 
the way she played it, and 
that he therefore asked her 
to create the réle of the 

heroine in his new play. 
Which is the truth, but not 
the whole truth. Miss Kane, 
because ot her youth and 
beauty, and a certain spirit- 
ual quality her earnestness sug- 
gests, was the choice of the little 
miracle-worker among dramatists for the 
réle of the heroine in “The Miracle 
Man” long before he had sketched 
out his first rough draft of that play. 
But Miss Kane is not really the 
faith-cured type at all. Not in the 
sense of being a sober, serious sort, al- 
though she was born in Philadelphia, 
which is no laughing-matter. You may 
recall her in her best loved part, the tom- 
boy heroine in “ Macushla,” flirting auda- 
ciously and sitting still only long enough 
for Chauncey Olcott to pour a measure 
or two of his mellow Irish tenor notes 
down the back of her prettily arched neck. 
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conventional black. Nothing was worth 

Na Mt working for after that. When she speaks 
of that disappointment, even now, there is 

r a look in her eyes and a tone in her voice 

th Ce —_ that suggest the obituary columns of a 
newspaper. Yet she should be glad it 


Sih: O + happened as it did, for it has made a philoso- 
ISC al pher of her. 
De rr ‘Psychologists say that if you wish 
EARS ago—or “lear | ° @ hard enough for anything you will 
get it,” said she. “But I know 
been only months that if you do not get the thing 
ago, for she posi- } / a you wish for with all your might, 
tively refuses to “.. a! ae the sting of disappointment is too 
be specific—Mary ; bitter to justify the experiment. 
Ryan read a play ‘So I have stopped wishing for 
and loved the things—or expecting things. If it 
heroine. It was ' is right that I should have them, 
apart she wanted a. they will come to me, and I am 
to play more &™* quite resigned to the belief that 


it may have 


, lost or well forgotten. To de- 
- — = as serve is better than to expect, 

fore. Shespent k — isn’t it? And if you can feel that 

her days hop- ;* —_ : you deserve only what you re- 

ing “they” & a’ ceive, you are a long way toward 

would offer aaa: happiness. IT’ll not stop striving, 

it to her ~ but I have stopped worrying.” 

and her 

nights 

dreaming 

that 

they 

had. 


ever wanted to 
play a part be- 


than she had a ¢ ” - . what doesn’t come is either well 


And + 


then 
they 
gaveitto 
another 
ies actress! The alert heroine of “On Trial ” promptly 
sak Immediately pushed the serious little philosopher out of 
Trial" is a se Gloom took _ the picture. ‘ : 
seriouslit- Qe charge of Mary “Tt is great fun playing this part,” she 
tle phil- es Ryan’s affairs, admitted. ‘There are, you know, many 
osophr & and all her cheerful quick changes. I, for instance, have to start 
thoughts moved into my testimony in the court scene, then dash 


Court-room scene in “ On Trial,” with the wife 


(Mary 





into the wings, change cos- 
tume and make-up com- 
pletely, and dash on 
again to act the situ- 
ations I am _ sup- 
posed to. be relat- 
ing as a witness. 
At first, I was 
quite bad at 
this. I was 
always get- 
ting too 
much or too 
little color 
‘on my face, 
and never 
feeling 
quite sure 
that I was 
properly 
hooked up. 
But now we 
have the job 
systematized. 
The boys 
dress me.” 
“Beg 
don?” 
“T say the boys in 


par- 


it eH 


Ryan) telling her story on the witness-stand 


the company help me to dress. We tried 
maids, but they were forever getting in 
the way of the scenery and being pushed 
out on the stage. So the boys volunteered. 
One throws this dark-cloth skirt around me 
and hooks it up the side. Another holds the 
dark waist that goes over the light one of the 
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previous scene and snaps it 
up the back while I am 
changing the make-up 
on my face. And we 
haven’t missed a 
cue yet.” 
Mary Ryan 
has been on the 
stage since she 
was a very 
little girl 
and every- 
body called 
her “ Ma- 
mie.” Her 
father was 
an actor, 
and she 
grew up 


in ‘the «. 
bu si- 
ness.’ Yet 

she is as en- 

thusiastic * 

about her 

work as ever, still hopes todo big Wg 
things, and finds fresh inspiration 

in every audience she helps to entertain. 


s 





Shadows of Flames 


A STUDY IN 


IMPERFECTION 


By Amélie Rives 


Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead,” ‘‘World's End,” etc 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


Synopsis—Sophy Taliaferro, a girl from Virginia, has, when the story opens, ir 1890, in London, been married over 


three years to Cecil Chesney, 
his American sister-in-law. 


younger brother of Lord Wychcote. 
‘The young wife, however, finds little favor with Cecil’s mother, Lady Wychcote, who hates 


Wychcote. who is sickly and unmarried, is devoted to 


Americans and is also greatly displeased with her able and brilliant younger son because he has flouted the pronounced 


Toryism of the family and become a Radical; 
his mother’s wishes. 


subject to ugly fits of temper, often followed by quite unaccountable illnesses. 


he has, moreover, spent some time in India and in African exploration against 
Chesney, usually an affectionate husband and father (there is one child, a boy of two years), has become 


He declares that these attacks are due to 


the effect of jungle-fever, and he will have no physician called, depending entirely upon the ministrations of his faithful 


valet, Gaynor. 


the use of drugs in order that she may get rid of him and marry Gerald (Lord Wychcote). 


Sophy learns from her friend, Mrs. Arundel, that Lady Wychcote has been accusing her of teaching Cecil 


Through Mrs. Arundel, Sophy 


meets an Italian nobleman, the Marchese Amaldi, a friend of Count Atillio Varesca, who, rumor has it, is Mrs. Arundel’s 


lover. 
of little Bobby, 
being no divorce-laws in Italy. 


Sophy makes a deep impression upon Amaldi, whose mother is an American. 
but Chesney is none too gracious toward him. The marchese is separated from an unfaithful wife, there 


He also becomes the devoted slave 


Finally, during a serious attack in which Chesney remains long unconscious, Gaynor advises Sophy to call in Doctor 


Carfew, a celebrated neurologist. 


for his advice to people in trouble, although she 1s not of his faith. ) d : r 
The priest, realizing that the man is a morphine fiend, advises her to do all in her power 


of her as well as his strange illness. 


to save him, but in case of failure to take her child and return to her old home. 
Chesney, pronounces him addicted to both morphine and cocaine, and recommends a sanatorium, 
and after consulting with Lady Wychcote and the family physician, it is decided to take him to 


Cecil will never consent; 


Before seeing the physician, she pays a visit to a Roman Catholic priest, who is famous 


To Father Raphael she describes Cecil's bad treatment 


on examining the unconscious 


Carfew, 
To this, Sophy knows 


Dynehurst, the family estate in the north of England, and attempt to effect a prescribed cure with the aid of an experienced 


nurse and the re sident physician. 


When Cecil is well enough to be told of this, he is very angry at his wife for calling in Carfew, realizing that his vice 
can no longer be concealed; but with the cunning of a drug victim, he acquiesces in the Dynehurst idea, knowing that he 
can outwit his watchers more easily there, and so continue the habit, than if he remained in town, with the cure actively 
supervised by Carfew, a course which might ultimately lead to his confinement in a sanatorium—the thing he dreads most 
in all the world. So to Dynehurst he goes, accompanied by his mother, wife, and son, where he is greeted by Gerald, who 


lives there. 
some fine old brandy which he knows is in the house. 


Almost the first thing he does on arrival is to feign sudden illness in order to obtain (spirits being forbidden) 
The ruse works. 


A quantity of the liquor is given him. All are 


deceived except Lady W ychcote who knows that her son is malingering and resolves to get a nurse at once and put 


Bellamy, the resident physician, on his guard. 

HE next day the rain was coming 
down in swirls. A strong wind 
drove it. It beat against the 
window-panes like little fingers 
drumming with sharp nails. 
Down the chimneys it beat, 

spatting into the fires which were kindled 
everywhere. The park was a gray-green, 
clustered shadow. The lawns looked soggy, 
like moss. The huge, commonplace house 
was gloomy as a decorated cave. The furni- 
ture sweated with moisture. 

Chesney kept his bed, as always in the 
morning. He had waked with a dull head- 
ache from the unaccustomed dose of brandy 
on an empty stomach. Waking too early, 
in the iron-gray, streaming dawn, he had 
lain there between the sheets that felt so 
clammy to his nervous skin, which again 
craved morphia—unable to get it until 
Gaynor should have left the room—racked 
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mentally, also, by a nauseating shame for 
the part that he had played the evening 


before. In this interval between dose and 
dose, worse than the physical malaise which 
amounted to torment was the sense of his 
own vileness. Now he hated Gerald for 
running to fetch the brandy. Fool! If 
he hadn’t been so damnably officious, per- 
haps they might not have given him the 
brandy. Yes; he wished heartily now, that 
his will had been denied him by force. Be- 
sides, he would have to see Bellamy some- 
time this morning, and he was all to bits— 
he could feel that his face looked unnatural, 
deathly. And. at the same time, the craving 
for stimulant came over him again. He 
asked for a cup of black coffee. 

‘“‘Make it yourself,” he said to Gaynor, 
“in that French machine of mine. I don’t 
want the filth an English cook calls coffee.” 

While Gaynor was thus engaged, he man- 
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aged to crawl from bed and take a quarter- 
grain of morphia in addition to the other 
quarter that Gaynor had just given him. 
He found a place for the needle on his thigh, 
far up near the hip-bone. It was too near 
the head of the sciatic nerve, and hurt him 
unusually. He almost broke the needle in 
his flesh, from irritation and the awkward- 
ness of using the syringe so high up on his 
leg. But the extra dose and the coffee, to- 
gether, braced and calmed him. He looked 
tolerably normal after he had had a hot tub 
and Gaynor had shaved him. 

“T’ll put on a dressing-gown and sit in 
that easy chair with a rug over me,” he 
said. One felt such a helpless carcass in 
bed when those brutes of quacks came peer- 
ing and asking their impudent questions. 

Sophy felt encouraged when she saw him 
thus established in the big chair. She had 
passed a wretched night. Her doubt of him 
—of the genuineness of his attack—had 
seemed so shameful to her; yet she could not 
help doubting. And if her doubt were justi- 
fied, what abysms opened before her—before 
them both! What salvation could there be 
for one so deliberately, cunningly false? 

“You look so much better,” she said. 
“Perhaps this is the best thing for you, 
really—the country—the perfect quiet.”’ 

“The brandy is what did this bit of 
improvement,” he replied calmly. He must 
brave it out. Besides, there was that only 
half-stilled craving deep underneath the 
caution of his present mood. He added rea- 
sonably, ‘You can’t cut a chap off from a 
thing that he’s as used to, as I am, to spirit 
of some sort without making him suffer 
rather severely.” 

“Tt’s only that the doctor said it was so 
bad for you, Cecil.” 

““Pf—that ass Hopkins! Now Bellamy 
has to bray his little bray. We'll see what 
_ he says.” 

Giles Bellamy came at ten o’clock. He 
was a good-looking man of about forty, 
with short-sighted, intelligent brown eyes 
that were rather too large for a man, and a 
pale, clever face set in a Vandyke beard. 
This beard and his large eyes, that looked 
almost womanishly soft at times, had 
gained him the nickname of O. P. from Cecil 
(the initials of the term, “‘old portrait’’). 
Sometimes he called him thus—sometimes, 
when in an especially ironical mood, by the 
full title. He had known the physician 
from boyhood. 


“Wie geht’s, Old Portrait?” he greeted 
him, this morning, from the vantage of the 
easy chair. ‘‘The tender passion still un- 
roused? When arewe to have some little new 
portraits for your family picture-gallery?” 

Bellamy took these pleasantries urbanely, 
though he was aware of a certain savagery 
underneath them. His confirmed bachelor- 
hood had always been the subject of more 
or less caustic jesting on Chesney’s part. In 
an evil mood, he seemed to enjoy nothing 
better than baiting his brother and Bellamy, 
turn and turn about. 

Bellamy was a Baliol man and so was 
Gerald. Cecil used to say that Baliol bred 
what Byron called ‘excellent persons of the 
third sex.”” He used to harangue the two 
celibates rather brilliantly on the subject of 
sex in mind—quoting Mommsen and other 
authorities to prove that “genius is in 
proportion to passion.” 

But Bellamy was an able man in his way. 
He had studied medicine in Edinburgh and 
Vienna. He was far better posted than his 
London confrére, Hopkins, on the vagaries 
of the morphia habit. Besides, Lady Wych- 
cote had had a talk with him in her private 
sitting-room before sending him up-stairs. 
Now, as he sat, parrying Cecil’s rather ill- 
tempered thrusts with imperturbable good 
humor, he was watching him narrowly out 
of his large, vague-looking eyes, though he 
seemed casual enough. He saw clearly that 
Cecil was getting more morphia than Gay- 
nor’s record showed. He had decided, be- 
fore talking to him for twenty minutes, that 
a trained nurse was indispensable—one, 
moreover, who had been on such cases 
before and had nerve,and character. Hop- 
kins had not engaged a nurse, because the 
only one of whom he knew perfectly suited 
for the purpose had still ten days on a simi- 
lar case before she would be free. In his 
pocket Bellamy had the address of this 
nurse—Anne Harding. Hopkins had sent it 
to him the day before. She would be free to 
accept another engagement on the twelfth, 
—that was to-morrow. He determined, 
with Mrs. Chesney’s and Lady Wychcote’s 
approval, to wire her that afternoon. 

However, Bellamy made a serious mis- 
take in not speaking openly to Chesney 
about his intention of sending for the nurse. 
Sophy had to break this news to him, and he 
received it with a burst of appalling fury 
against the doctor. His language became 
so outrageous that Sophy rose, saying, 
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“] must leave you, if you talk like this.” 

Something in her white face—a sort of 
smothered loathing—checked, him. 

“See here,” he said, mastering himself 
by a violent effort; “now just try to take 
this in, all of you—my well-wishers. To do 
anything with me whatever, you’ve got to 
be straight with me. I’ll not have sneaking, 
and confabulations in dark corners. And 
make that little sneak understand it, or I’ll 
pitch him out of window, neck and crop, the 
next time he sets foot in this house!” 

Sophy felt that he was, to a certain extent, 
justified in his anger. She promised for 
Bellamy that he would say things directly 
to Cecil himself in future. Then she went 
away to the nursery for solace, sick at heart, 
sick at brain, sick in spirit. 

To her amazement, she found Lady Wych- 
cote there, seated in a chair before the fire, 
with Bobby on her knee. He was babbling 
excitedly, and his grandmother was smiling 
at him with that appraising look in her eyes 
which Sophy so resented. 

“Muvvah,” he cried, “oh, 

Ganny div Bobby gee-gee!”’ 

“Ves; I’m going to give him a Shelty,” 
said Lady Wychcote. “It’s high time the 
boy learned how to ride.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,’ 
pleased for the child’ s delight. 
only two, you know.’ 

“Quite old enough!” Lady Wychcote said 
firmly. “I wonder you never thought of 
it yourself.” 

‘““We couldn’t have afforded it in town,” 
Sophy said, with some stiffness. Her 
mother-in-law’s tone was supercilious. 

“Pf!” said Lady Wychcote. ‘You know 
Gerald has a faible for you. You’d only to 
hint it.” 

Sophy reddened. “I don’t hint for 
things,’’ she said,.still more stiffly. 

“Well, well, don’t let’s tiff over it,” Lady 
Wychcote retorted loftily. ‘“We’re not 
congenial, but I’ve taken a fancy to my 
grandson. Let that mollify you.’ 

Sophy gazed out at the bieared landscape, 
that looked wavy, like a bad print, thus seen 
through the streaming window-pane. She 
realized in that moment that unhappiness 
filled her to the least crevice of her being. 
She needed kindness so bitterly, and here, as 
her only companion, was this frigid, acrid 
woman, who disliked her for having married 
Cecil and grudged her Gerald’s friendship. 
Then she glanced back at the familiar group 


muvoah! 


> said Sophy, 
“But he’s 
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before the fire. Bobby was leaning forward 
against the beautifully corseted figure of his 
grandparent, eagerly demanding to know 
more about his “ gee-gee.”’ 

A terror seized Sophy—a sort of blind fear. 
Was this the beginning of a new misery? 
Would Lady Wychcote try to get her son 
from her? She felt as if she must snatch 
Bobby from that well-preserved breast and 
run to hide with him in the nethermost parts 
of the earth. It was a feeling stronger than 
reason, one of those presentiments which 
seized her sometimes, which so often came 
true—a powerful, eery feeling of knowing 
without being able to say why, like the 
knowledge that had come to her when she 
told Olive Arundel that she would meet 
Amaldiin a room with three windows. Then 
she shook the feeling off. The very instance 
that she had recalled calmed her. There 
had been three windows, true. But evident- 
ly Amaldi was to play no important part in 
her life. She might not see him for years, 
if ever. Olive had told her that he was 
returning to Italy in July. 

Miller came to give Bobby his luncheon, 
and the two ladies left the nursery together. 
As they did so, Lady Wychcote said, 

“Come to my room a moment, please; I’ve 
something to show you that: may interest 

ou.” 

She unlocked a little ivory box on her 
dressing-table and took out a miniature. 

““My father, when he was a child,” she 
said briefly. “Do you see the likeness?” 

Sophy gazed down at the miniature, and 
the dark fear stole over her again. It was 
certainly strangely like her Bobby. 

“Ves—it’s very like Bobby,” she said, 
with an effort. 

“My father was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at seven-and-thirty,” said Lady 
Wychcote. “You see, now, the chief reason 
of my interest in my grandson.” 

Sophy saw, indeed. Then she gathered 
up her courage. 

“But it’s a pity, I think, to count on the 
tendencies of sucha mite,” shesaid. “‘Hemay 
not show the least inclination for politics.” 

“That,” said Lady Wychcote rather 
grimly, “is a matter of education.” 

Sophy looked into the hard eyes. 

“T think not,” she said; but her tone was 
gentle. 

“Allow me, as one having more experi- 
ence, to disagree with you,” replied her 
mother-in-law. 
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Sophy still looked at her. 

“You forget one thing,” she said finally: 
“the fact that he probably inherits some- 
thing of my nature. I have to a hopeless 


degree what is called the artistic tempera- 
ment.” 
Locking away the miniature again, Lady 
Wychcote permitted herself a sourire fin. 
“Tt would not have annoyed you, had 
you been my daughter,” was what she said. 


The next day, by the first morning train, 
Anne Harding arrived at Dynehurst. She 
was a small, slight, but wiry woman of 
about thirty-five, and her curly black hair 
was still short, having been cropped some 
months previously, during an attack of 
typhoid. This short, curling hair and a 
smile of singular ingenuousness gave her an 
almost childlike air at times. Sophy, as 
she took in the nurse’s appearance, won- 
dered where, in that small body, lurked the 
courage and determination necessary for 
such a profession. She wondered how 
Nurse Harding would strike Cecil. Would 
he take one of his rough-and-ready fancies 
to her, or detest her from the first? She 
talked plainly and quietly to her. When she 
had finished, she said: 

“How do you think it will be best for you 
to meet Mr. Chesney, Nurse? Shall I tell 
him that you are here first? Shall I go in 
with you?” 

Anne Harding consulted the little watch 
in its leather bracelet on her thin, sinewy, 
dark wrist. She had black eyes full of fire 
and subdued laughter. Sophy realized sud- 
denly that she looked something like the 
pictures of Hall Caine as a young man— 
and incidentally that she also resembled a 
very alert, large-eyed insect of some sort. 
This made her smile. Anne Harding, catch- 
ing the glimmer of this smile as she looked 
up from her watch, thought: 

“What a perfectly lovely woman! Of 
course, a woman like this had to go and 
marry a morphinomaniac.” 

Then she asked practically, before an- 
swering Sophy’s question: 

‘“‘How does Mr. Chesney take his nour- 
ishment? Every two hours?” 

“Oh, no,” said Sophy, astonished. “He 
has meals when we do—all except break- 
fast. Why? Should he eat every two 
hours?” 

“It depends, of course, on the doctor’s 
orders,” said Anne cautiously. ‘But has 
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he an appetite? The drug kills the appetite, 
as a rule.” 

“Well, I don’t think he does eat much.” 

“You see,” explained the nurse, “I was 
thinking that I might take his tray in—as 
soon as I’d changed to my uniform and cap.” 

Sophy rose. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said. 

“Tt won’t take me fifteen minutes,” said 
Anne cheerfully. ‘“That’s my box now, 
I fancy.” 

The small black box was brought in, and 
Sophy left her to change her dress. 

Bellamy was due in half an hour now. 
She went to report her impression of the 
nurse to Lady Wychcote, who had asked 
her to do so. She was still in her bedroom, 
being made up for the day by her French 
maid. Louise was dismissed, and Sophy 
sketched a little picture of the nurse for her 
mother-in-law. Lady Wychcote was dis- 
satisfied that Anne Harding was so small. 

“However,” she said, on second thought, 
“those elflike creatures have the sharpest 
brains sometimes. Perhaps ’tis just as well.” 

Sophy, looking at her “morning face,” 
realized that she was using less rouge than 
usual, though she always used it with dis- 
cretion. To-day, she was almost pale. This 
harmonizing of her complexion with the cir- 
cumstances struck Sophy as drearily droll. 

A servant knocked at the door to say 
that Doctor Bellamy had come. They sent 
word to Nurse Harding, and went down 
together. It was still raining. 


XXII 


AFTER Anne Harding had been twenty- 
four hours on the case, she came to Sophy, 
who was writing letters in the library. She 
had sent Miller out with Bobby for a drive 
between showers, and was writing to her 
sister. Just to address the envelop, which 
she did beforehand, comforted her. 

There was her house of refuge—when, if 
ever, she could escape! But she told noth- 
ing of her husband’s condition to Charlotte. 
She was very loyal. She only wrote of how 
it rained and rained here in Durham, and 
how homesick she was for the Virginia sun- 
light and those she loved. 

“Can we go where it’s quite private, 
Mrs. Chesney,” said Anne Harding. “I’ve 
some things I must talk to you about.” 

Sophy paled. Then she took the nurse 
up to her bedroom and locked the door. 
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“What is it?” she asked, fixing her 
dilated eyes on the shrewd black ones. 

“Please don’t look so frightened,” said 
Anne kindly. “It’s just the usual worries 
in a case like this. I’ve talked with Doctor 
Bellamy—but I must have your help.” 

“Go on, please,”’ said Sophy. 

Anne took up the poker and began break- 
ing the big lump of coal in the grate as she 
said this. Little spirals of greenish-yellow 
smoke escaped from the cracks made by the 
poker, then jetted into flame. She was so 
sorry for this beautiful, scared woman, that 
she looked doggedly at the lump of coal all 
the time that she was speaking. 

“It’s just that Mr. Chesney is getting 
extra morphia—I mean, taking it himself— 
lots of it—” she began bluntly. 

““Oh!” cried Sophy. It was a sort of gasp. 
Then she said hurriedly: 

“But it’s impossible, Nurse. How can 
he get it? Gaynor—his valet—and I had 
all there is. Now we’ve turned it over to 
you—with both the syringes.” 

“He’s getting it, ma’am,” said Anne. 
“ And he’s taking it hypodermically, too.” 

“‘Oh, don’t you think you are mistaken?”’ 

“No, Mrs. Chesney: I couldn’t be.” 

“But—but—have you - 

She could not bring it out. She could not 
ask this little stranger-woman whether she 
had searched Cecil’s things. 

“Yes; I’ve hunted—thoroughly—through 
everything,’ Anne said, quite as a matter 
of course, guessing what she had meant to 
ask. ‘He sleeps so heavily, when he does 
sleep—from the accumulated effects, you 
know—that I’ve even been able to feel be- 
tween the mattresses. I’ve searched the 
edges for a rip where he might have stuffed 
it inside. I’ve looked through everything— 
but his letter-box.”’ She quite shattered the 
lump of coal as she said this. ‘‘That’s why 
I’ve come to you. He’s in one of those 
heavy sleeps. I’ve got the letter-box and 
the key in my room. I want you to open it 
and look for me. I didn’t quite like to do 
that.” 

Sophy felt a sudden anger against this 
cool, white-capped little creature who sum- 
moned her suddenly to violate her husband’s 
private property. 

“No; I can’t do that, Nurse,” she said 
coldly, “‘not on an uncertainty.” 

“But it’s quite certain,”’ said Anne Hard- 
ing patiently. “ Wait—I’ll prove it to you.” 

She turned at last and looked at Sophy. 
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“In order to be quite sure,” she said, 
“you know, ma’am, Doctor Bellamy had 
told me he felt pretty sure that Mr. Chesney 
was getting more than the chart showed. 
Well—to be quite sure—I substituted salt 
and water for four out of six doses I’ve given 
in twenty-four hours. Now, you see, 
ma’am, to cut a patient down suddenly in 
the doses like that would make him suffer 
something awful if he was really not getting 
more himself.’’ ; 

Sophy sat gazing at her. 

“How would it make him suffer?” she 
said, at last. Her voice was a whisper. 

“Oh, nerves—terrible—we’ve no way of 
imagining what they go through when the 
drug’s taken away sudden. I nursed a case 
once, where the doctor had that method. 
But I’d never do it again, ma’am. The 
patient twisted the bars of the foot of the 
bed—in his agony—like they had been 
paper. It was a brass bed. I'd never be 
party to a thing like that again.” 

Sophy felt as if she were ill herself. 

“Don’t—” she said. She put up her 
hand over her face, as she leaned, sick and 
weak, in her chair. ‘Don’t tell me things 
like that—please!”’ 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Chesney,” said the 
nurse, in her kind, blunt way; “but you see 
I had to prove my point to you. It’s a most 
important one. That box must be searched, 
ma’am. Wait a minute, though—are you 
sure of this man, Gaynor?” 

“* Absolutely.” 

“It’s very hard to be sure of people in a 
morphia case, Mrs. Chesney. Sometimes 
just pity makes ’em give the drug to the 
patient.”’ 

“T am quite sure of Gaynor. I'll tell 
you why,” Sophy added, feeling that it was 
due the nurse to do so. And she told her of 
the part that Gaynor had played in the 
tragic story. 

“Well, I should say he’s safe, then,” ad- 
mitted: Anne, when Sophy had finished. 
‘And now that I feel sure of that, won’t 
you let me bring you that box, Mrs. Ches- 
ney? You want to save Mr. Chesney, and 
that’s the only way to do it—to help me 
and the doctor,” she added shrewdly. 

Sophy could scarcely have grown paler. 

““Go—bring it—” she said, in a faint 
voice. 

Anne brought the red-morocco’ box, with 
C. G. ©. stamped on it in worn gold letters, 
and handed it with the key to Sophy. 
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As the nurse set the box upon her knees, 
she looked so ghastly that Anne ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, pray, pray, Mrs. 
Chesney, don’t 

take it so 

hard! 
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It’s for his good we’re doing it—to save 
him!” 

“Yes,” said Sophy. 

With a firm gesture, she thrust the key 
suddenly into the small spring-lock and 
turned it. As she felt the lid rise beneath 
her hand, she felt as though she had, by this 
act, shared his degradation—drawn part of 
it into her own blood. With her beautiful, 
nobly shaped hands she began to search 
among the letters and documents—nothing. 
Eagerly she turned the contents out upon 
her lap. Nothing. Nothing. 

“You see!” she cried; her tone was 

almost joyous. ‘There’s nothing of 

the kind!” 

Anne frowned. Thenshe said soberly: 

“Well, I’ve got to find it. It’s 

wonderful—their cleverness at 
hiding the stuff.” 

“But, Nurse Harding,” said 

Sophy reproachfully, with 

vivid color now in her face, 

“a hypodermic-syringe case 

isn’t a thing that can be hid- 

den away easily. You've 

told me that you’ve 

looked everywhere. 

Isn’t it rather cruel to 

be so suspicious?” 

“Mrs. Chesney,” 

said Anne Hard- 

ing, her black 

eyes like little 

gems with 

hard, cruel- 

ly kind 

astuteness, 

‘‘if the 

angel 


Something had caught her clever eyes. She had noticed that in one corner of the chimney- 
throat there was a broad, smooth place where the soot was quite worn away 
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Gabriel was given me for a morphia patient, 
I’d pluck his wings—for fear he’d hide the 
nasty stuff among his feathers!” 

She was a character, was Anne Harding, 
so utterly unlike any English nurse that 
Sophy had ever seen before, that she won- 
dered whether, indeed, she could really be 
English. Anne was very quick at following 
the probabilities ot thought-sequence, for 
she smiled suddenly her childish smile, that 
contrasted so oddly with the almost elflike 
shrewdness of her eyes, and said: 

“Pray forgive my speaking that way. I 
come trom the bush, you know. I’m an 
Australian. We’ve a blunt sort of way 
of speaking out there.” 


Chesney was quite amiable with the little 
nurse. He knew, of course, that she sus- 
pected him, but the very fact that he had so 
entirely outwitted her made him feel a sort 
of grim pleasure in her presence. 

“*She’s a good little rat,” he said to Sophy. 
‘““Not overburdened with brains, though.” 
And he smiled his secretive smile. 

“Give me just one week longer, Doctor 
Beilamy, and I'll find it—I’ll find it or give 


up nursing!”” Anne Harding pleaded. But 
Bellamy determined to speak with frankness 


to Chesney himself. He went to his room 
that day and said without preliminary ado: 

‘“‘Chesney—for your own sake I’m going 
to take the liberty of being brutally frank. 
What I think you’re doing is only a regular 
symptom of your ailment. Here goes, then: 
Haven’t you another hypodermic and mor- 
phia in your possession?” 

Chesney eyed him cruelly. 

“Tt’s a queer profession—yours,” he said. 
“Tt gives a little chap like you courage to 
insult a big man—just because he happens 
to be ill and therefore weak for the moment.” 

Bellamy looked at him without changing 
countenance. 

“T was afraid you’d take it this way—I 
wish you wouldn’t. The very way you’re 
acting now is a symptom.” 

“You don’t seem able to remove these 
symptoms,” said Chesney, with his slight, 
mocking grin. 

“I can’t—unless you help me. It’s in 
your own hands, you know. You’ve always 
reminded me of a lion, Chesney. Now you 
make me think of a lion that gnaws off its 
own paw to get out of a trap.” 

“On the contrary,” said Cecil, laughing 
that silent laugh of his. “I’m in fine fight- 
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ing-trim, I assure you. Wait—here’s a bit 

of verse on the subject. 

“The lion and the eunuch were fighting for a prize, 
The lion beat the eunuch, for all he was so wise.” 

Bellamy looked at him with undiminished 
composure. 

“Ah, Chesney—you’re in a bad way!” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Cecil, flaring up. 

“You try to insult the man who’s trying 
to help you,” replied Bellamy. “But an ill 
man can’t insult a physician. Good-morn- 
ing.” And he went away. 

Three days passed. Chesney was very 
reasonable for him. Drank the “slops” 
that were served him without demur— 
went for drives when the weather permitted. 
The days were murky with raveled clouds 
held up, as it were, in a network of pale 
sunshine. Nearly every afternoon and in 
the night, fine showers came hissing on the 
leaves and over the roof of Dynehurst. He 
read a great deal. He had begun a course 
of Wilkie Collins. 

“Tt’s odd how illness makes a chap take 
to trash in literature,” he said to Sophy, 
whose eyes he saw wondering over the title 
of the book he had put down when she came 
in. “It’s as if the mind got weak, too, and 
needed slops like the body.” 

But this odd deterioration in taste was 
due to the morphia, which, at times, gave 
such a deliciously false sense of interest in 
the most trivial things. Deep, serious think- 
ing was impossible under its disintegrating 
glamour. It gave rather gay, fleeting fan- 
tasies—a sense of delicate mental power as 
though thought were a sort of glittering toy 
to amuse oneself with. As Cecil read “The 
Moonstone” or “The Woman in White,” it 
tickled him delightfully to think how much 
better he himself could do this sort of thing 
were he only to put his mind to it. He even 
decided to “have a shy at it, for the fun of 
the thing,” and filled the fly-leaves of the 
books with copious notes for plots that never 
came to anything. After Wilkie Collins he 
took up the French detective-novels—then 
shifted to Ouida. These works filled him 
with glee. ‘‘Crewel-work Ruskin,” he called 
them, “but amusing for all that. She dips 
her coat of many colors in her brother’s 
blood, every now and then. She might have 
been great,’ he declared, “if she hadn’t 
had hemorrhages of the imagination. That 
made her mind anemic. She could spin 
good yarns, by Jove!” 
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As the days went by, and still Anne Hard- 
ing had not found any morphia or hypo- 
dermic syringe in Cecil’s possession, Sophy 
began to grow more hopeful. Cecil was cer- 
tainly far quieter than he had been for some 
time. She began again to think that Bel- 
lamy and the nurse must surely be mis- 
taken. On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
she called Anne into her room and spoke to 
her about it. 

“Don’t you think you must be mistaken, 
this time, Nurse?” she asked eagerly. 

Anne Harding shook her wise head. 

“No, Mrs. Chesney,” she said. 

“But where could it be? Mr. Chesney is 
never long enough anywhere but in his 
own room to have it hidden about the 
house?” 

“Tt isn’t hidden about the house,” said 
Anne. “It’s hidden in his own room. J 
know it—as if I’d seen it through the wall 
or floor or wherever it is,” she added firmly, 
seeing Sophy’s look of doubt. But this 
doubt could not withstand such authorita- 
tive conviction. Sophy sighed wearily. 

“T suppose you must be right,” she said, 
“but it seems impossible.” 

She sat looking out of the window at the 
waving mantle of rain which was again blown, 
gray and wild, over the swelling breasts of 
pastureland. Then she turned vehemently, 
color in-her cheeks. 

“Think of it,” she exclaimed, “the 
beauty of a field of poppies—the loveliness 
of all those scarlet cups full of sunlight! 
And all the while their hearts are bitter with 
this evil—this horrible poison— Oh, why 
don’t men wipe them from the earth!” 

Anne looked at her with wise kindliness. 

“You forget all the good that opium 
does,” she said, brusquely tender, after her 
fashion. ‘It’s like so many other things— 
this fire on your hearth, for instance—a 
good servant but a bad master. Why, I 
have a friend—an American nurse—and she 
tells me that in the States they call it 
the G. O. M.” 

Sophy looked at her in surprise. What 
possible connection could the great states- 
man of Home-Rule fame have with this 
sad matter? Anne laughed out. 

“T see you’re thinking the G. O. M. re- 
fers to Mr. Gladstone—just as I did at 
first,” she said. ‘‘But this time G. O. M. 
stands for the Grand Old Medicine. So 
Daisy Lewis says. And it is a grand old 
medicine, Mrs. Chesney—when you think 
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of the awful, hopeless pain it can soothe. 
Why, I’ve seen cases of cancer of the——” 

“Please—’ murmured Sophy, pale 
again. 

Anne Harding had the weakness of so 
many admirable nurses. She would, now 
and then, recount some of the pathological 
horrors which had come within her experi- 
ence. 

Just after this conversation, Sophy went 
to read aloud to Cecil at his request. This 
was also a new phase. He could never en- 
dure reading aloud in former days. Now, 
he would lie dozing off, now and then, evi- 
dently soothed agreeably by the sound of 
her low, rich voice. 

The weather had turned raw and chilly- 
again with the renewed rain. Sophy shiv- 
ered suddenly as she sat reading. Anne 
Harding who was tidying a little medicine- 
chest on a table near by, noticed this. 

“Can’t I fetch you a shawl, Mrs. Ches- 
ney?” she asked, looking up. 

““Thanks—but wouldn’t you like a fire lit, 
Cecil?” Sophy asked. ‘‘You’re so fond of a 
fire in your bedroom. I can’t think why 
Gaynor hasn’t seen to it.” 

“T don’t care for a fire,” said Chesney 
curtly. ‘ Being in bed is stuffy work as it is.” 

He lay nearly always in bed now. 

“But, Cecil, you’re so used to it. I’m 
afraid being in a damp room like this may 
give you cold. Please let Nurse——’”’ 

“Don’t nag,” he said, quite roughly this 
time. “I can look atter my own wants. 
I’m not quite incompetent yet.” 

Sophy glanced at the nurse, still anxious. 
She thought Anne Harding’s eyes had a 
rather queer: expression—startled. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Nurse?”’ she 
asked. 

Anne lowered her eyes. 

“‘T don’t think it matters,” she said, “‘if 
Mr. Chesney really prefers it this way.” 

“Do get on with your reading, Sophy,” 
broke in Cecil impatiently. 

Sophy took up the book again, and Anne 
Harding went to Tilda for a scarf, which 
she returned with and put over Sophy’s 
shoulders. As she left the room, finally this 
time, she glanced keenly at the empty fire- 
place. She thought she had a clue. 


? 
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THAT night, about one o’clock, as Chesney 
lay heavily asleep under the influence of 
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two grains of morphia (he only dared to take 
these large doses when night was coming 
on), the little nurse, brownie-like and cat- 
foot in her gray-flannel wrapper and felt 
shoes, stole into the room. Gaynor slept in 
his master’s dressing-room on a cot. Anne 
had been given a room just opposite. The 
night-light burned behind a screen as in 
London, and over the ceiling spread huge, 
grotesque shadows from chairs and tables— 
shadows that were a horror to Chesney in 
the gruesome intervals between dose and 
dose. They seemed solid then, those shad- 
ows—informed with a weird life. They 
hung, batlike, from his ceiling, waiting to 
drop down on him. Morphia gives the sick, 
unreasoning fear that comes only in dreams 
—the kind of fear that will seize one in such 
dreams—at the sight of a gray, spotted leaf 
shaken by a wind, or the slow opening of a 
door upon a void. 

The little gray figure stood motionless 
a moment, listening toward the bed. Then 
it stole over, bending ciose to the sleeping 
man. With skilful, light fingers, Anne 
lifted one of the sleeper’s heavy hands, then 
let it drop again upon the bedclothes. 
Chesney did not stir; his breathing did 
not change. 

She went swiftly to the fireplace, put the 
fender noiselessly aside, and knelt down on 
the hearth. She was sure, quite sure, now, 
as sure as one could be of anything theoreti- 
cally divined, that the hypodermic syringe 
and morphia were concealed somewhere in 
that chimney-place. She had looked there 
before, but not in the exhaustive way that 
she meant to look now. She had even felt 
along the shelf of the chimney-throat with 
her hands, but there had been nothing. 
Now, inch by inch, like a little Miss Sher- 
lock Holmes, she meant to examine that 
cold, sooty cavity. Slowly she moved the 
candle from side to side, lying flat, and 
beginning her search under the bars of 
the grate; then, crouching, she directed 
the flame higher, toward the bend of the 
chimney-throat, feeling, tapping with her 
free hand as she did so. A fire had evi- 
dently been made there recently—probably 
on the day of Chesney’s arrival, for though 
the grate had been freshly polished only 
that morning and the housemaid’s breom 
had swept the back of the chimney, yet a 
slight fluff of soot clung to it higher up. 
Anne touched this soot, pressing down her 
fingers delicately, feeling for some crevice, 
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some loose bit of brick or iron. All was 
firm and cold. She sat back on her heels, 
disappointed. Then, suddenly, she kneeled 
up again. Something had caught her clever 
eyes. She had noticed that in one corner of 
the chimney-throat there was a_ broad, 
smooth place where the soot was quite 
worn away. The dark-red fire-brick showed 
plainly through. Anne passed the light 
across this smooth patch very slowly. No— 
the bricks were not loose here. She held 
the candle closer, gazing with eyes narrowed 
to the utmost intensity of vision. There was 
a little spot, or excrescence, on the brick near 
the seam of the corner. She had felt it with 
her finger-tips as she drew them lightly back 
andforth. She had thought this roughness 
merely a defect in one of the bricks. Now 
she touched it again—scraped it with her 
nail. Her nail made no sound against it. 
Then she pressed upon it. The nail sunk in. 
It was, perhaps a bit of putty left by the 
workmen. But, then, putty isn’t used for 
building fireplaces—besides, the fire would 
have melted it long ago. 

She began to feel all around it. Sud- 
denly, something in the angle, in the seam 
where the chimney-throat squared, caught 
her eye. It looked like a bit of black wire. 
She picked at it with her nail, and it yielded, 
like the string of a tightly strung guitar. 
All at once, it flashed over the little detec- 
tive—that rough lump was wax; it fixed the 
end of this black string in place. The string 
was taut, because it was held so—held by a 
weight at the other end probably. Anne 
did not know anything about the construc- 
tion of chimney-throats—had she done so, 
the solution would have come to her sooner. 
But she guessed, now, that there must be 
a hollow behind the brickwork that faced 
her. She slid her hand up and forward. 
Yes, there was an empty space behind—the 
usual air-chamber in all well-built chimneys 
of which she had not known. Ah, now she 
had it! Carefully, very daintily, little by 
little, she began to pull up the fine black- 
silk cord which, as she had guessed, passed 
from where its end was fixed in place by 
that lump of wax or putty down the back 
of the chimney-throat. It answered read- 
ily. She felt the weight on its other end 
scraping against the wall as she drew it up. 
In another moment she had it in her hand 
—a little parcel, wrapped in oiled paper. 
As she broke open the paper and looked 
down at the object in her hand, her face was 
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a study of elfish triumph and unwilling 
admiration. 

“What couldn’t they do to the world if 
they were as hideously clever at everything 
else as they are at hiding this stuff?” 
Anne Harding asked herself, referring to 
the tribe of morphinomaniacs as known to 
her experience. 

She set the fender back, and, getting 
stiffly to her feet, cramped by nearly an 
hour’s crouching, returned to her own room 
and locked the just-found hypodermic-case 
safely away in the bottom of her travel- 
ing-box. 

By five o’clock that morning, Anne was 
fully dressed, capped, and aproned. She 
made herself a cup of strong black tea over 
her little spirit-lamp, nibbled two biscuits, 
and, glancing at her bracelet-watch, went 
out with her light, quick step. She passed 
Chesney’s door and entered the dressing- 
room. Gaynor, who slept as lightly as a 
cat, started wide-awake when the nurse 
entered. He drew the bedclothes to his 
chin, feeling with his other hand for his 
dressing-gown, which lay on a chair near by. 
He could never get used to the unceremoni- 
ous entrances of this little stranger-woman 
into his bedroom. She came to him, her 
finger against her lips, bent down, and 
whispered: 

“T’ve found the morphia and the syringe 
Mr. Chesney has been hiding, Gaynor. I’m 
going to tell him of it myself. He’ll be 
rousing about now. No matter what you 
hear, don’t get frightened. I’m going to lock 
his door inside and put the key in my 
pocket. Don’t try to interfere—will you? 
Don’t come to the door or answer, even if 
he calls you?” 

Gaynor had flushed deeply on hearing of 
his master’s detected falsehood. Now he 
turned pale. 

“Ain’t you afraid, miss?” he asked. He 
was always punctiliously civil to the nurse. 
He felt that it would not be respectful for 
one in his position to call her “ Nurse”— 
the little woman who was trying to save his 
master. 

“No,” Anne whispered vigorously. “No; 
I’ve had much worse cases than this.” 

“He’s a gentleman with a very high 
spirit, miss.” 

“I’m not afraid of his high spirit. 
Maybe it won’t be so high when I’m 
through with him. I’m an Australian, 
you know, Gaynor. I don’t think Aus- 
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tralians are as afraid of their men folk 
as Englishwomen. You just keep quiet 
till I’m through. That’s all.” 

She turned and went out, passing through 
the connecting door into Chesney’s bed- 
room. She locked the door as she had said, 
pocketing the key. Shrewdly she glanced 
at the still sleeping man. He had been 
asleep for ten hours now. She knew that, at 
the stage of morphinomania he had reached, 
the effect of a dose only .lasted about 
four hours when the victim of the habit was 
awake, though the heavy, drugged sleep 
resulting from it might drag on for some 
hours after. The least sound or touch was 
sufficient to rouse him now. After lighting 
the coffee-machine, she determined to open 
the shutters. The cold, raw daylight would, 
moreover, have a wholesomely chilling effect 
should he show a tendency to become vio- 
lent. Braver than many soldiers, the little 
nurse went from one window to the other 
of the large bedroom, throwing wide the 
shutters and fastening them back. A gale 
was whipping the great boughs of the trees; 
the rain blew in upon her. It was like a 
bleak September day, and it seemed strange 
to see green leaves instead of yellow ones 
flying through the air. 

“And this is June—what a beastly cli- 
mate!” thought the little Australian. 

Then she turned, drying her face and 
hands with her handkerchief. As she ex- 
pected, Chesney was watching her from his 
pillow. His face, gray with morphia and 
glistening like wet clay with the odious 
sweat that follows on an exhausted dose, 
looked more deathly than a corpse’s clear, 
waxen mask. 

“What o’clock is it?”’ he asked, speaking 
thickly with his pasty tongue and dried lips. 

“Ten after five,” said Anne Harding 
briskly. “You'll be wanting a cup of coffee, 
I fancy, sir.” 

“Tsn’t it time for—for the—er—usual— 
thing, yet?”’ He could never bring himself 
in these moments of weakness and horrible, 
faint desire to name the drug plainly. 

“Your allowance of morphia?” 

Anne did not mean to spare him. She 
glanced down at her bracelet. How Chesney 
hated that tyrannical watch on the nurse’s 
thin wrist! It seemed like some horrible wen, 
ortumor,to him. Until she had fussed over 
him and gone, he could not get the stuff out 
of the chimney-place—the stuff which was 
now simply and literally life to him. 

















“Not due for twenty minutes yet, sir,” 
she said cheerfully, glancing up again. 
‘But I’ll just bathe your face and hands and 
bring you the coffee. It’ll be ready by then. 
I'll tidy you a bit, sir, then fetch it.” 

There was nothing for it but submission. 
Sometimes, on these occasions, Chesney ran 
over in his mind horrid ways in which he 
would “pay back”’ this little woman for the 
misery she made him endure in such mo- 
ments, should he ever get her wholly in his 
power. 

She “tidied” him deftly, plumped up his 
pillows as he liked them, and fetched his 
coffee. When he had drunk it (black and 
strong, Anne made it, and let him have it 
without insisting on cream or sugar—she 
had her compassions for these poor mad- 
willed beings), she lifted the tray from the 
bed, drew up a chair, and sat down. 

“Ten minutes yet, sir, to wait,’ she said. 
“And I’ve something I want to say to you.” 

“Well, say it then,” said Chesney dryly. 
He was too weak, just then, to feel fury, but 
what he felt resembled it as furious action 
in a nightmare sometimes resembles real 
action. 

Anne looked straight at him. 

“Tt’s this,” she said: “I want to tell you 
myself that I’ve found your extra hypoder- 
mic and supply of morphia.” 

She rose as she said this and stood on her 
guard. Chesney stared blankly for a 
second; then he gave a sort of animal outcry 
and half sprang from the bed. 

“Steady, Mr. Chesney!” called the nurse, 
sharp and clear. “I’m not afraid of you.” 

Chesney sat, with a half-suffocated, soblike 
sound breaking from his great naked, hairy 
chest. His hands clenched and unclenched. 
The bedclothes, half torn from the bed by his 
sliding bound, were tangled about his feet. 
He gasped out the words—spat them at her: 

“You little civet-cat! You damned little 
female skunk! You-——” 

He could not articulate. He half rose as 
though to leap on her. 

“Keep still!” said she, in a fierce, low, 
little voice. ‘‘You’re not ready for murder 
—yet—I hope. Nor you’ve not sunk low 
enough to strike a woman——”’ 

“Strike you! I could break you in bits 
with my bare hands.” 

They stood glaring at each other. It was 
the glare that a huge dog and a dauntless 
little cat exchange when death is in the air. 
Then Anne spoke. 
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“Be a man; for God’s sake, pretend to 
be a man!”’ she said. 

Chesney blinked and gasped with fury. 
Anne followed it up. 

“Look here!” said she. ‘I’m trying with 
all my might to save you from hell—yes, 
hell, sir!”” She pounded her little brown 
fist against her other palm. “And you want 
to kill me for it. But I’m stronger than you 
are. Yes, lam! For why? For why my 
nerves aren’t rotten with that filthy poison 
you love like mother’s milk. And I’m going 
to save you whether you will.or no—God or 
the devil helping me, I don’t much care which! 
1’m going to save you! You hear that?” 
She went closer to him, a little furious figure, 
quivering with righteous rage. “D’you 
think I’m afraid of you? Not much, I 
ain’t!” 

Chesney sat hypnotized. Here was the 
mongoose to his serpent with a vengeance. 
Something began to rise slowly up in him 
—something clear and clean rising from the 
dregs of his stupefied better nature. It was 
that unwilling meed of admiration that the 
conquered pays to a courageous foe. Sud- 
denly he laughed. It was a shocking sight 
and sound, this hoarse, weak laughter issu- 
ing from that gray, sweating face. 

“By God, you little bushranger, you’ve 
got guts!’’ he gasped. 

Anne was changed, as St. Paul says the 
redeemed will be changed, in the twinkling 
of an eye. It was the psychological mo- 
ment. It came differently to different pa- 
tients, and she arrived at it by varying 
methods; but it always came when Nurse 
Harding was on a case. 

Her rigid figure relaxed, her little face 
softened with her childlike smile. 

“See here! I’m your friend,” she said. 
“Your friend, man, not yourenemy. Now, 
you just fess up, as the children say. Tell me 
really how much of the stuff you’re in the 
habit of taking, and I’ll make you comfy 
with a dose in proportion, right away—this 
very minute. I won’t wait for doctor’s 
orders or anything. Will you tell me—eh?” 

Chesney was at that point in the fight 
when even a great lad will sometimes sob 
from sheer rage and exhaustion. He sank 
back, pulling up the sheet about his face 
so as to hide itfromher. Anne slipped the 
hypodermic-case from her pocket, opened 
it, and went over beside him. 

““Now then— now then,” she coaxed, like 
some one “‘gentling” a great, fractious 
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horse. ‘‘See—here’s the blessed, devilish 
old stuff. J know how you're craving it. 
It’s here—right herein my hand. Only tell 
me the truth about how much you’ve been 
giving yourself, and I swear to you, as I’m 
an honest woman, I'll give you enough to 
ease you.” 

There was a silence. Then, from under 
the lifted sheet, came the words, 

“Twelve grains a day.” 

“Tn the twenty-four hours?” 

“Ves.” 

“That’s really all? I’m asking for your 
own sake, mind you. The dose will be in 
proportion, you know.”’ 

‘“‘As near as I can tell—it’s all. 
now and then it’s more 

Suddenly he started up. 

“Damn you! You little hell-cat! Damn 
you!” he cried. ‘‘ You’re worming it out of 
me for your own ends. You're lying ‘4 

“You're lying, and you know it,” said 
Anne Harding sternly. ‘Here—lie down 
again while I prepare this. You'll soon 
know whether I’m lying or not when I’ve 
given it you. Jt doesn’t lie.” 

He closed his eyes, feeling that he lay 
in the very bilge-water of existence. A 
woman—a scrawny little hireling—had him, 
Cecil Chesney, in her power, had made him 
confess, was about to deal mercy out to 
him with a drug. Then, into his loathed 
flesh slipped suddenly the little sting of 
steel—sweeter than the kiss of first love to 
the innocent. 
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SopHY was amazed when she learned 
what had happened. So was Bellamy, 
though he had more knowledge than she of 
the singular powers exerted by the highest 
type of trained nurse. They both agreed 
that there was something weird, almost 
legendary about the conquest of the huge, 
domineering, self-willed man by the wee 
nurse—a feminine echo, as it were, of the 
fable of Jack the Giant-killer. 

Things went on smoothly for two weeks 
after that. Chesney, hating the nurse with 
a bitter, feverish hatred, submitted to her 
control, clung to her with that distorted 
passion of the man who knows that his well- 
being depends on what he hates. Tempo- 


rarily he was in their power—the power of 
those whom he called his ‘ well-wishers” 
with that ferocious sneer of helpless anger. 
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He was too weak from the lack of the accus- 
tomed doses which he had been taking sur- 
reptitiously to “fight a good fight” for his 
freedom just then. But let them wait. 
Just let them wait till he got back his 
strength. He was afraid now that if he re- 
belled against Anne Harding, they would 
get another nurse for him, one less inde- 
pendent and intelligent, who would not 
take things in her hands as Anne did, who 
would follow the directions of that soft fool, 
Bellamy, blindly, and keep him agonizing 
on doses too rapidly diminished. Anne had 
promised that she would not let him suffer 
overmuch. 

‘I’m not a doctor-run machine,” she had 
said, in her brisk, blunt way. ‘I'll give you 
what I think best when I think best. If 
Doctor Bellamy doesn’t like it, he can 
chuck me. But he won’t. He knows I’ve 
had experience and he hasn’t. ’Tisn’t likely 
he’ll fuss with me, when men like Doctor 
Carfew and Doctor Playfair have trusted 
me and been satisfied with my work. Just 
you be a good sport and keep straight with 
me. And I'll not let you reach the hell- 
point. Just a peep of purgatory, maybe— 
for the salvation of your soul. But you’re 
plucky. You'll stand a bit of purgatory to 
get to paradise—health is really paradise, 
you know—eh?” She had wound up, with 
that engaging, little-girl smile of hers. 

Chesney grinned rather feebly and said: 

“Allright, Bushranger. ‘En voiture, pour 
le purgatoire, messieurs, mesdames.’” 

“That’s good,” Anne said heartily. “I 
always know they’re mending when they 
crack jokes.” 

“VYou’ve a hard nut to crack in me, 
Colonial snippet,” retorted Chesney, with 
another grin. 

Anne grinned a cheerful little grin back. 

“No, you’re soft enough, Old Sport,” said 
she. “It’s your husk of morphia that’s 
hard.” 

They exchanged this rough, free speech 
when alone. In the presence of others, 
Anne was most respectful, almost demure. 

“What a hypocritical little demi-semi sav- 
age you are, bush-lass,”’ he said to her one 
day. “You give me the rough of your 
tongue like a slangy lad when we're ‘enfin 
seuls’, and before the chief eunuch and the 
rest, butter would congeal upon it, by Gad!” 

“There’s a time for everything,” replied 
Anne Harding. “If you prefer it, sir, I'll be 
buttery with you from this moment.” 

















Chesney laughed outright. He was feel- 
ing quite happy just then, under the effects 
of a one-sixth of morphia. 

“Just you try it on,” he said, with 
feigned grimness. When she had just given 
him the drug, he really liked her. Her funny, 
brisk, little ways and speech amused him. 
He longed, sometimes, to romp with her, as if 
she had been the child that she looked when 
her elfish smile stirred her face. Once, when 
she bent over him as she withdrew the 
needle from his arm, he had tweaked one 
of the black curls that hung near. He had 
not believed that her little, lean hand could 
give such a stinging smack as she bestowed 
upon his. 

“You little spitfire!” he had exclaimed 
angrily. ‘Don’t dare to take liberties with 
me because I’m ill.” 

“Don’t you dare to take liberties with 
me, ill or well,’’ Anne Harding had replied, 
red with anger. “ You treat me with proper 
respect, or I’ll go back to London by the 
next train. Suit yourself.” 

She wouldn’t talk or jest with him for the 
rest of that day, but by next morning she 
seemed to have regained her usual cool 
poise, and remarked, as she served his early 
cup of cocoa, 

“T surmise, from your pretty behavior, 
that you’ve decided to keep me and your 
self-respect.” 

“Thou hast said, O bush-bully!”’ replied 
he gravely. ‘TI’ll even address your bully- 
ship in the third person, if it is re- 
quired.” 

“Oh, no! There’s no need of that much 
distance between us, my pretty-spoken 
gentleman,” came the tart rejoinder. 
“*Hands off!’ is my motto. Just so you 
remember that I live up to it, and your part 
is to live up to it, too, while I’m with you, 
I’m hunky-dory.” 

“Does that mean ‘cheeky’ in your native 
lingo?” grinned Chesney. She was giving 
him his morning dose (one-seventh, to-day) 
as he spoke; so, for the time being, he liked 
her again. 

“No, Mr. Smart,” said Anne. 
United States for ‘all right.’” 

Thus they chaffed amicably when she 
had just given him his allowance of morphia, 
or during the first hour after, but as the 
effects gradually wore off, which they did 
rapidly, the doses being so reduced by now, 
his mood changed. As he felt that stark, 
indescribable malaise stealing over him— 
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that horrid, unearthly suffering which is 
not nausea or acute pain or the hot ache of 
fever or the shivered ice of chills but some- 
thing more subtle, more deathly, as it were 
an illness drifted down from another darker, 
more cruel, more demoniacal planet than 
the earth; as there crept through him this 
nameless, terrible, hideously fatiguing feel- 
ing that seemed to rack the finer substance 
of a body within his body, to strain and fray 
these more delicate fibers of being, until the 
torture was far more horrible than if it had 
been the brutal, workaday anguish of a 
fractured bone or the frank throes of cholera 
—when these hours were upon him, then he 
hated the little nurse. He hated her quiet, 
practised composure as she sat crocheting 
near the window or reading aloud to him 
words that had no meaning; hated her for 
sitting there, calm and healthy, while the 
discomfort arising from the lack of the 
usual poison surged into billows of physical 
distress that flowed over him, one upon an- 
other, as he lay sweating, tossing, on what 
seemed the oozy bed of an ocean of malaise. 
He hated her so that he imagined breaking 
her to bits with his bare hands, as he had 
once threatened her. He could feel her 
little, hard, pointed chin denting the hollow 
of his gripped hand, as he held her thin 
body between his knees and pressed her 
head backward till the spine snapped. He 
startled even himself with these savageries 
—felt afraid, sometimes. Was his brain 
going? Had the stuff attacked his brain? 

Once, meeting his smoldering eyes fixed 
avidly upon her during one of these silent 
rages, Anne had put down the book and 
come over to him. 

“T know how you're hating me,” she said, 
crisp and practical as usual; ‘but don’t get 
scared over it. It’s natural. This drug 
breeds murder. Just remember it’s not you 
but the morphine that hates me. Keep that 
wellin mind. J do. Don’t you worry about 
going crazy and such like. It takes years 
and years for morphine really to injure the 
brain. It’s your nerves that are howling 
‘murder’—your brain’s all right.” 

“T do hate you,”’ Chesney had said, with 
weak but dreadful intensity. ‘I could give 
Cain points on murder. But there’s a part 
of me that says you’re a good sort, all the 
same.” 

“Hate away!” Anne replied serenely. 
“You’re getting on first rate—that’s all J 
care about.” 
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So it went, and Chesney slowly improved, 
now weaker, now stronger, as the capricious 
drug sheathed its claws or gripped him 
tight again. 

“Damnation! I’m like the frog in the 
well,” he would groan. “TI crawl up one foot 
and slip back two.” 

“No, you don’t—not really,” Anne as- 
sured him. ‘A nice nurse I’d be to let you 
slip back two feet for one!” 

The worst of it, the thing that aggravated 
him almost to frenzy at these times, was that 
he still had morphia in his possession—a 
large supply of that and cocaine, utterly 
unsuspected by Anne, for all her shrewdness. 
He almost chuckled aloud, sometimes, as he 
lay watching her during one of his black 
fits. His spirit did chuckle, as he thought 
how he had outwitted even her, the little 
“bush-sleuth’’—in this matter. But he did 
not dare to take an extra dose, even by 
mouth (he had no hypodermic now). She 
would have seen instantly—and nosed out 
the precious stuff that was his dearest earthly 
possession. He was quite sure of that. So 
he lay there, enduring, cursing silently, wait- 
ing, ever waiting for the time to come when 
he should be his own man again. Then, hey, 
for some distant country—a long journey “en 
garcon’’—witha glittering brand-new needle, 
and package on package of the little flat, 
white, innocent-looking tablets that dissolved 
so easily in a teaspoonful of warm water! : 

There were no more drives now; he was 
too weak. Anne said that in about six 
weeks he would begin to feel more normal, 
though he would still be weak. He would 
feel depressed and weak for a long time 
after his system was rid of the poison, she 


- warned him, with her admirable: frankness. 


Six weeks more of it! Good God! He won- 
dered that he could keep his hands from her 
when she said such things to him in that 
matter-of-fact, casual way. But he waited. 
Chance was a good deity for such as he to 
pray.to. One never knew what might hap- 
pen. So he lay there and said curt, impious 
prayers to Chance that the god of Whimsy 
would help him to his own undoing. 

On the fifteenth day after Chesney’s en- 
forced confession to the little nurse, there 
came a wire from London for Anne Harding. 
It said: 


Your mother ill, pneumonia. Come at once. 


There was nothing else for it. She had to 
go, and by the next train. 


She loved her 
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mother, whom she supported by her clever- 
ness, very dearly, yet there was almost an 
equal grief in her strongly professional little 
heart at leaving a case so difficult which 
she had managed with such skill. 

She tried to get Chesney to promise her, 
on his word of honor, to “act straight” with 
the nurse who would supplant her, herself 
promising that, if he did so, she would re- 
turn as soon as her mother was well enough 
and take up his case again. But he would 
only smile at her that faintly jeering smile, 
which she felt in the marrow of her small 
bones meant mischief. 

“Your word of honor—your word of 
honor as a gentleman that you'll play fair,” 
she urged vehemently, “or I swear I'll not 
come back!” 

“You forget, my little bush-queen,’ 
Chesney said, still smiling, ‘‘there’s no such 
thing as honor among morphinomaniacs. 
You’ve told me that yourself often enough, 
my poppet, have you not?” 

“Shame! Shame!” she cried, with pas- 
sion. ‘Here you are through the worst— 
and you won’t even promise me that you'll 
keep on! My word! I don’t believe I'll 
come back, no matter how you act!” 

“Suit yourself, bush-lass,” Chesney re- 
turned coolly, quoting one of her favorite 
expressions. 


Anne went to Sophy before leaving. 

“Watch him yourself—yourselfl” she 
begged. “Don’t trust him a moment—not 
though he swore on the head of his own 
son. He means mischief. I know him by 
now. I know him as only a nurse who’s 
tussled through the worst of the morphia 


“Craze with a man can know him. Don’t 


leave him to Gaynor or his mother or even 
Doctor Bellamy. I don’t know what sort 
of a nurse they’ll send you. She may be 
good or she may be a chump. But”—the 
little spurt of a very human vanity became 
her eager, cocky face—“ but there’s not many 
Anne Hardings,” she wound up. ‘I give you 
that for what it’s worth, Mrs. Chesney. 
Forgive my tooting my own trumpet.” 

Sophy promised; feeling scared and for- 
lorn again, now that this strong little being 
was going. She had come to depend on her 
as the one means of Cecil’s salvation. Now 
she was going. Menace, dark and formless, 
seemed to waver, like an evil shadow, on 
the dreary walls of Dynehurst. How could 
one grapple with a shadow? 
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Sophy’s air castle broke in upon her in smothering vapors. She sank down on the nearest chair 
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The tittle nurse left within an hour after 
receiving the telegram, and Sophy went to 
her husband as soon as the carriage drove 
from the door Anne had turned over her 
charts to her, with the hypodermic syringes 
and morphia. As the nurse had instructed, 
she locked everything away before leaving 
her room. Between every dose they must 
be locked away again. No slightest risk 
must be run in the interval between Anne’s 
departure and the arrival of the new nurse. 

When Sophy had faltered that she did not 
know how to give a hypodermic injection, 
Anne had exclaimed almost impatiently: 

“Oh, he can do that himself—only too 
well—my word! All you’ve got to do is to 
clean it thoroughly the way I’ve showed 
you, each time, afterward. I don’t want 
Gaynor to begin it, because one at a time 
is enough in such things, and you are the one 
to leave in charge. You’ve got character— 
grit.”” She looked at Sophy impartially out 
of her shrewd, black eyes. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you know yourself ow much character you 
have got,” she said. “ You’re too young and 
beautiful to have had much chance yet— 
but this is forming you. You'll come out 
of it a sort of soldier-saint. Mark my words! 
Happiness is mush,” said the little nurse, 
running her words together in her excite- 
ment. ‘One can’t get strong on mush. 
Now, life’s feeding you meat-—a bit raw 
and bloody, maybe—but it’ll build up 
brawn—soul-brawn. And, my word! Just 
think, Mrs. Chesney, if a woman forgets 
her travail for joy that a man is born into 
the world, what must she feel when a man 
—her man—is reborn through her pangs! 
Forgive me—I’m being too free. But you’re 
so rare—oh, I’ve watched you, same as I’ve 
watched him! And 1 want you to win 
out. I give you my word you will, Mrs. 
Chesney. Only keep a stiff upper lip. 
Don’t give in to him. Don’t let him fool 
you. The watchword is, ‘Suspicion.’ Don’t 
trust him—not if he seems dying. Let him 
die before you trust him for one second! 
Bless you, dear lady! I do hate to leave you 
all alone with It. Good-by.” 

And she was gone before Sophy could 
even utter some kind wishes about Mrs. 
Harding’s recovery. 


XXV 


WHEN Sophy went to Cecil’s room, he was 
lying back quietly reading. He put down 


bis book as she entered and smiled at her. 
It was his own, good smile—the smile that 
she remembered far back in the beautiful 
soft flowering of their lover-days. Tears 
rushed to her eyes. She was not a woman 
who wept easily. She was more the true 
passionate type. Sentiment left her calm 
asarule. Her nature never gushed. But 
now, to see his face so purified of poison, 
pale but strong again in its normality, to 
meet that smile that also shone in the eyes, 
once more clear and dark as blue petals 
streaked with still darker blue—that glimpse 
of a resurrected soul in the face that had 
so long been but a blurred mask of exotic 
passions—this brought her tears. She went 
over, kneeled down beside him, and laid 
her face to his. 

“T’ve got you back!” she whispered. 
““You’ve come back to me!” 

He lay still, stroking her hair, kissing it, 
looking out over her head at the flicker of 
leaves beyond his window, at the dim green 
of air-veiled pastures, and, far away, that 
blur of brownish haze which hung over the 
mining town, chief source of the Wychcote 
riches. The weather had cleared within the 
last few days. There was sunshine, pale 
but plenteous—filtering through a veil of 
moony clouds 

She knelt there with her cheek against 
her husband’s, just resting, soul and body. 
She was too tired with the long strain to 
vibrate to a keener joy. Her thankful- 
ness was deep rather than exultant. And 
Chesney, gazing out at the landscape, 
thought: 

“ After all—what if I go on with it? I’m 
lower than brutes if I deceive her.” 

Weariness and a distaste of life crept over 
him at the mere thought of keeping up the 
dreadful, nerve-wearing effort. 

“T must. There’s no way out of it— 
with decency,” said part of him. 

“Fate’s against me,” said another part. 
“Why was the little bushranger whipped 
away like that, if there are gods that care? 
It’s too much to ask a man to keep up alone. 
I’m sickening for the stuff this moment. 
Between the lips of this woman—beautiful 
as she is—and one grain of morphia, would 
I hesitate?” 

“No,” answered the first self, grimly hon- 
est. “You wouldn’t. Try to tell her you 
have the stuff at hand. Give it up to her. 
You won’t. You can’t.” 

“T will,” he thought, setting his teeth. 

















She felt the swell of his cheek-muscles as 
he did so, and looked up. 

““Sophy—” he said, then stopped short. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked. “Can I 
do something for you?”’ 

He continued looking at her an instant, 
then closed his eyes. 

“No,” he said. 

She thought his expression had been 
strange. It hurt her. It was as if he had 
wanted something but did not dare ask her 
for it. She flushed suddenly—it was for 
him she flushed. She thought that he had 
been about to coax her for the morphia 
before the time for giving it. Was he going 
to “try it on with her,” as little Anne had 
feared. Oh, she hoped—she prayed not! 

But he said quietly, the next moment: 

“Sophy, the little Harding says that she’ll 
come back here when her mother is well 
enough. That being so, I want to ask you 
a favor.” . 

“Yes—do,” she said eagerly. 

“T want to ask you to take me in hand 
yourself. You have all the—the stuff.” 
The lie choked him, somehow. He hastened 
to correct its literalness though not its im- 
port. “I mean, Nurse said that she was 
going to turn it over to you.” 

“Yes; I have it,” said Sophy. Why 
should her heart beat so? He was only ask- 
ing her to do what Anne had asked her. 

“Well, then, there is something you can 
do for me—you can spare me the humilia- 
tion of having some strange wench potter- 
ing about and bulldozing me with her dirty 
little professional airs and graces. If you'll 
take me in hand yourself and spare me 
that, you'll find me amenable. Will you? 
Wait a moment,” he added, before she 
could answer. “It’s only fair to give you 
warning that 1 will mot submit, in any case, 
to having another of these hussies round 
me. The Harding was bad enough, but I’ve 
got used to her. I rather like her, tough 
little specimen! She amuses me; but an- 
other—I’ll wring her neck before I’ll submit 
toit. That’s my last word on the subject.”’ 


Bellamy was much perturbed at this fiat 
of Chesney’s. Yet, when he had thought 
over it awhile, realizing the stubborn fixed- 
ness of the man’s will and fearing to irritate 
him unnecessarily, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not so dangerous a situation 
as he had at first thought. He, too, had real- 
ized the growing firmness of Sophy’s char- 
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acter. He felt, as he spoke with her now, 
that she was another being from the bril- 
liant, nervously happy girl who had come 
on her honeymoon to Dynehurst. Even 
when her son was born (Bellamy had at- 
tended her then), her bravery, which he had 
thought remarkable, had not promised this 
quiet, enduring courage to resist and to for- 
give. He could trust her, he felt sure, not 
to be moved by any pleading on the part 
of her husband. All the morphia was now 
in her possession. There was no other pos- 
sible means by which Chesney could obtain 
the drug. All parcels were opened by Mrs. 
Chesney or his mother. Besides, Chesney 
wrote no letters. He seemed perfectly in- 
different about the post. Such letters as did 
come for him only bored him. They were 
all answered by his wife and Gaynor. Then, 
too, it was a great concession on Chesney’s 
part to be willing for Anne Harding’s return. 

When, after two days, she wrote that her 
mother had passed the crisis and was rapidly 
improving, that she (Anne) hoped to be able 
to return to Dynehurst within three weeks, 
he felt quite reconciled to the present ar- 
rangement. Sophy reported that Chesney 
never asked for a dose before the regular 
hours, or for an increase of the amount. 
She, too, was cheered and hopeful. What 
if all his billows and waves had gone over 
her, now that they seemed about to wash 
her on this fair shore of peace? She dreamed 
happily of what life might still be for them 
both, when Cecil should be all himself again 

*_rid of the brute that morphia had loosed 
in him. She was more the woman now, 
could understand the man in him better, 
more humanly, for this savage training, 
could offer him beautiful realities instead of 
dreams, could share the tough yet sweet- 
flavored fruit of life with him without 
mourning for the springtime blossom its — 
ripening had destroyed. She took this new 
hope for bedfellow and slept sound, rising 
betimes in the morning, to find its friendly 
hand still clasping hers. The world seemed 
new-made. Even Dynehurst lost its gloom 
though the rain had come on again and the 
sky hung low, shutting her in like a great 
dome of glass smeared with ashes. 

For a week this delightful, happy state of 
things lasted. Then one morning, after his 
daily visit to Chesney’s room, Bellamy 
came to her with a harassed face. 

“Mrs. Chesney,” he said, “don’t take 
it too hard—but your husband has got hold 
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of morphia in some way. The symptoms 
are marked this morning. It’s inconceiv- 
able, I know—but there’s the fact.” 

Sophy’s air castle broke in upon her in 
smothering vapors. She sank down on the 
nearest chair and gazed out before her with 
biank eyes. Hope went then. She felt that 
she could never again let this cruel thing 
called hope deceive her. 

“Are you sure?” she asked mechanically, 
after a moment. 

“‘Quite sure.” 

“Since when?” 

“Only recently—during the night, proba- 
bly. But the eyes show it unmistakably— 
and the dryness of the mucous membrane.” 

“IT know,” said Sophy. So well she knew, 
that she felt as if her own mouth were like 
an ash, merely from her vivid realization of 
the doctor’s words. 

“Have you taxed him with it?” she then 
asked. 

“Yes. He only jeers. Asks me how he 
could have got it. Says that he’s not a 
wizard. It’s terrible, Mrs. Chesney, terri- 
ble! If Nurse Harding were only here!” 

“Ves; it seems as if fate were against 
him——.” 

“Fate!” cried Bellamy. ‘Himself, you 
mean. How he could descend to this 
when ” He broke off abruptly, shocked 
by the white hopelessness of the young face. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “Besides, one 
should never judge too harshly in these 
cases. I’ve heard of men, anxious to be 
cured—getting well over the cursed thing— 
getting quite free of it for as much as a year 
—then, in some sudden moment of weak- 
ness, returning to it.” 

Suddenly a vigorous, alert look replaced 
Sophy’s passive expression. She stood up, 
facing the perturbed physician. 

‘“‘What must we do?” she asked. “I am 
ready to do anything to save him—anything 
that I may do with self-respect—anything 
that will not put my boy in danger. Ex- 
plain to me. Whatever it is, I will do it— 
if it is in my power.” 

She shone white and vivid against the 
gray, rain-strung frame of the hall window. 
She dazzled there in the dark, grim hall, 
flashing something free and Amazonian into 
the staid discreetness of the sober, conven- 
tional house. Bellamy wondered at her, 
without being quite able to translate the 
impression that she produced on him at that 
moment into elear thought. 
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She put it into words for him herself. 
“T mean that I will fight for him like a com- 
rade—not like a submissive wife, a slave,” 
she said. “Like a comrade for another 
fallen in the dark snows—I will not go on to 
leave him to freeze and starve, so that he 
does not ask me to feed him with human 
flesh—mine or my son’s.”” Her beautiful, 
clear voice vibrated with passion. “That 
I will not do,” she said twice over. “That 
I will not do, Doctor Bellamy.” 

He gazed at her, deeply stirred. 

“And if you will permit me to say so, I 
honor you for that decision, Mrs. Chesney,” 
he said, with feeling. 

She stood for a moment looking down 
at her shoe-tip. Then she said abruptly: 

“How is my boy, Doctor Bellamy? 
Does his paleness mean that he is not well 
really—or is it only a passing thing?” 

“No, no!” he hastened to reassure her. 
“The boy feels the confinement to the house, 
of course, but a week of sunny weather 
would have him right as a trivet.” 

“And if it keeps on raining?” 

“T hardly think it will. We are nearly in 
July now. Rainy Junes are frequent in 
England, you know, but July is apt to show 
some fine weather.” 

“But in case it does not?” she persisted. 

“Then I think a little outing to the Isle 
of Wight or the south of France might be 
the thing.” 

She pondered this. 

“T see,” she said, at last. ‘And will you 
promise to tell me—the moment that you 
think Bobby needs such a change?” 

“‘T will indeed,” he replied earnestly. 

“Thank you. Now I feel free to give all 
my attention to my husband—for the pres- 
ent. I shall go to him myself now. It 
seems to me the last hope that we have.” 

“You mean that you will try to persuade 
him to—to—er—be frank with you?” 

“cc Yes.” 

Bellamy looked at her in genuine distress. 

“T’m afraid you must prepare yourself 
for disappointment, Mrs. Chesney.” 

“T am prepared for it,” she said. Her 
voice was grave, but under the gravity 
there was depth on depth of bitterness. 

“Well, God be with you!” said Bellamy, 
drawn out of his usual depth by the under- 
tow of her strong mood. 

“Thank you,” she said gently. 

She passed out of his sight, going up- 
stairs toward her husband’s room. 


The next instalment of Shadows of Flames will appear in the March issue. 








